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I Imvft lioon hoiiourptl with t!ip request to write ti short 
foreword to this sncci ncj and eloj^nnt survey of India’s econo- 
mic progress. The author has presented the broad features of 
doveiopmont in agriculture and irrigation, in rural finance, 
tenancy nndjndustriaLpcoduction, Uo is both accurate, and 
discriminative in the use of his sources and materials, and has 
never permitted the details of the stages to obscuro the broad- 
march of economic development. The book, however, is not 
merely economic history. It also enters systematically into 
the present features of the economic situation and pleads for a 
correction of defects and distortions in each sector of econo- 
mic life. 

The conviction has gained ground in the country that 
Indian ngricaitnro will have to fight an increasingly severe 
and even a losing battle in the face of an increasing population 
duo to deforestation and erosion and the limits already reach- 
ed in the domai n of irrigation. The difficulties of the agri- 
cultural situation are aggravated by agricultural indebtedness 
and the laws of irihoritanco. A rapid industrialisation, such 
as the author pleads for, on the basis of a study of the recent 
tariff policy, can alone meet the situation. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century India export- 
ed muslins, which alone amounted to 79,000 bales valued at 
•about 30 lacs of rupees. The total annual export of cotton 
goods from India has been estimated at about 50 millions of 
sq. yards. India’s cloth market extended from Indo-China 
and Moluccas in the East to South and East Africa, Egypt 
and Europe in the West ; and from Central Asia in the North 
to the islands of the Indian Ocean in the South. Her indus- 
trial and commercial hegemony which enabled her to become 
the sink of the world’s gold and silver is one of the outstand- 
ing facts in the world’s economic history. But economic 
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history, like political history, has its ebb and flow, and today 
we have not merely lost onr industrial supremacy but we have 
become industrially dependent and are now being even de- 
industrialised, the proportion oE the population engaged in 
industries to the total population showing a decrease in the 
recent decades. The author has made out an excellent case 
Eor the development of org.anised indnstries.^/Besides restor- 
ing the economic balance industrialisation promotes progress- 
miudedness iu the people, and without progress-mindedness 
there cannot be discoveries and inventions, which once gave 
to India’s 'technical arts their worldwide celebrity 

Prof. Srivastava's book will be useful not only for 
graduate and post-graduate students in Economics and Com- 
merce but also for the general reader interested in India’s 
social and economic advance. I commend it for their care- 
ful and profitable reading. 


University of Lucknow. 


Radha Kamal Mukerjee 



PREFACE 

Tiic present volume was taken in hand last year with a 
view to provide a suitable and comprehensive text-book for 
the students o£ the 13. Com. and SI. A. (in Economics) oE the 
Universities in U. P. in Modern Economic Development of 
India and England. 

During the last twelve ycar.s of my teaching the subject 
to the B. Corn, classes I have very sorely felt the want of 
a suitable text-book which can offer to the students in a limi- 
ted compass a comprehensive survey of the Economic Develop- 
ment of England and India on a comparative basis and make 
the subject interesting and intelligible. Undoubtedly there 
are a few first class volumes for the different periods of Eco- 
nomic History of England and even for the whole of it, and 
recently some outstanding volumes on the Economic Deve- 
lopment of India have also appeared. Still, the teachor.s 
and the students of the subject have to hunt up, collect, sift 
and rearrange matter in a form to suit their purposes of 
teaching and examination. I have made every effort to keep 
in view the* need of the average student and have tried to 
present the subject-matter in an attractive, comprehensive and 
intelligible style. 

Changes in economic conditions of the various countries 
in the world are moving so fust that it is difficult for the 
average human mind to adjust itself to them. While the 
book was in the press, the present titanic struggle between 
Germany and the 'Allies was in full swing, and the world 
was staggered with the sad news of the sudden collapse 
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o£ once prond France, This unprecedented mecbanised 
warfare lias switched on industry, trade, transport, finance, 
taxation, currency, credit and prices — in fact the whole 
fibre of economic organisation — from a peace time to a war 
economy. India, although so far away, from the active 
theatre of war, has become the arsenal of the straggling demo- 
cracies against the savage and inhuman Fascist hordes. Her 
industrial organisation and trade in particular have undergone 
a profound and radical change. The cutting off of imports 
of various manufactures from the continent of Europe and 
England has provided, as in the Great War, a splendid op- 
portunity to Indian industrialists, Indian industries, with the 
notable exception of sugar, have received a tremendous fillip 
in response to the appeal and policy of a progressively inten- 
sified war effort of the Government of India for a successful 
prosecution of the war to a victorious end. I have made 
every effort to make the subject-matter as uptodate as was 
possible and have incorporated the changes introduced so far 
in the leading industries and industrial-policy of the Govern- 
ment. The findings and recommendations of the National 
Planning Committee have also been dealt with in their proper 
places. Let us hope that this new policy will survive the war 
and enable tbe country to place herself on a sound footing 
in the manufacture of essential commodities. 

Tbe present volume deals with the various problems of 
Indian agriculture, famine, rural finance, indebtedness, co-ope- 
ration and up-lift : and with the cottage and organised in- 
dustries. I have incorporated all the epoch-making changes 
introduced by tbe short-lived Congress ministries in tenancy 
and debt legislation and described their laudable efforts for 
rural uplift and reconstruction. 
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Tlio liook npto Uk' })rcycnt stn^e was ready by April 
but on account oE certain inevitable circumstances and ongugo- 
nienls, it could not bo placed in fbe market in July, I am 
intending to complete tlic full volume very shortly , 

I am very gralcEul to Dr. Hadlia Kiunal Jlukcrjoo for 
bis illuminating foreword to the book which has no doubt 
enhanced its utility. I am thankful to Prof. K. P. Bliat- 
nagar, the Dean of Faculty of Commerce, Agra University, 
to Prof. K. S. Bhatnngar of the local 5. D. College to 
Prof. K. L. Govil of the Allahabad University, and to 
Prof. Baljit Singh, my colleague, for their kind words of 
encouragement and advice in its preparation. I am confident 
the book will be found useful both by the tonohers and 
students of the subject and by the gonornl public interested in 
the economic development of the country. 


24th September, 1941, C. P. Srivastava 

D. A-V. College, 

CAWNPORE 
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CnAPIER I 

ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS IN INDIA 


From times immemorial tbo most important feature of the 
Indian oeonomic organisation hag hoont of oourso, the predomi- 
nance of ftgrioulturo and rural lifo. Our country is, and hag 
nlurgys been, a country of vUlagog.J Even today no loss than 
90% of the population lives in villages and agrioulturo is its 
premier industry- ‘ Tho most noteworthy feature of our econo- 
mic organisation in Iho-ngos- gonoby therefore was tho division 
of tho country into hundreds of thousands of soIf-snSicient and 
isolated villages with ngriculturo as its most important industry. 
Most of tho rural population, even though engaged^ in an indus- 
trial occupation, had agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. This 
preponderance of ogriculturo over other occupations caused an 
unequal distribution of tho population between various profes- 
sions and consequently tho predominance of rural over urban 
population. Tho village was, thoroforo, tho most important unit 
differing in size from one part of tho country to tho other. Tho 
economic status of tho peasantry on account of tho differences in 
political conditions was nob the same in all parts of tho country. 
But generally speaking tho condition of tho peasants was depres- 
sed. There wore very few towns ' whioh originated either as a 
pilgrimage or as the seat or capital of a court or king or were 
commercial depots, situated on tho terminus of two or more 
trade routes. Tho dominant feature of these towns was their 
"non-industrial oharaotor”. Truo it is, that there were certain'-' 
industries in every town of some importance but they were all 
art and luxury, industries 'Supported by the demand of tho court 
or the ' 'Weihto-do classes. But tho.staplo, products necessary for 
the .common people ■wore all produced in the village. Truo 
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also it is that all these oharaoterialies were loniid in every coun- 
try o£ the world during their corresponding stage of industrial 
development; but the peculiarity of the Indian village unit was* 
that inspite of the shocks and convulsions of vrara and invasions, 
it persisted and its constitution had affected the economic deve- 
lopment of India in many ways. For example, it was perhaps 
this peonliarly self-sufEcieat slructnre of the village that preserved 
the civilisation of India through the many invasions and the 
manyvicisaitudes of rulers and governments. . ^ 

The econ omic life of the country, \ therefore, centred round 
the village just like the English manor, the distinguishing fea* 
tures of whicls, like the manor again, were its economic self-snffi- 
cicDcy, its non-attachmont and inacces sibility to the outside 
world; and the predominance of custom and statue instead of 
contract and competition. The typical village was, as it is even 
now, a collection of mud-hovels or huts, insanitary , oro^ed^ 
ill-kept and ill-ventilated, monotonous and ohoetless. Lika the 
rnanor again, it formed the nucleus around which the cultivated 
holdings with waste and meadows spread out on all sides. Occa' 
sionally a few homesteads and farm buildings were noticeable or 
the holdings. There w.as no proper plan o r layout of r^d^n 
the v illa ges. On all sides of the village were to bo found the 
open fields scattered and fragmented. Practically ovary village 
had its grove or gardens outside. ’ Unlike the manor, however, 
the art of ngriculturo was well developed, the knowledge of ferti- 
lisers, rotation of crops, and the anxiety of the cultivator to 
maintain the fertility of the soil intact by mixed cropping wore 
noticeable everywhere.' Every village contain^ within its'elf all 
the Toiuiailes of its agricalfur.al and industrial activities. The 
people of the village mostly comprised three classes-tbo agricul- 

and the vin^o^ofSoe^T"^ 
uctcai litlera of the soil ( proprietors or tenants ) cuUiTalcd their 
ErnaJ. <o.’.V.er<Nl end open fid 3s with the help of their family 
n-rmherarnd oar-.denaliy with birej _wjy\cr?. -phey provided 
the r own eapiti! from IbVw meagre savings or borrowed it from 
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tho landlord or tho sahnkars. In othor 'words, thoy wore thoir 
own managora and organisors and labonrora. Agrioulturo was 
orgaoisod on tho vrinairlcs of subsistcnco farming and tlio sparo 
produoo was carried on pack animals or carted to tho nearest 
market and was oxchaged for suoh nooossnrios ns could not bo 
grown locally or tor Inxarios that could not bo obtained in tho 
villngo itself. [Tho population was s canty, want s wero s imp lo 
and tow. Tho diet ct tho majority ot tho rural population was 
Ycgetarin n. It is not poesihlo to give an exact idea of tho total 
population ot tho country as no consua-was taken by tbo old 
kings. yTh e tribo , tbo caste, tho Yillage comm unity a nd joint 
Jamly made foi ^t^ldlUy and cor ^ratp^Ufo. Tho individual was 
complotoly sacrificed at the altar of Iho community's interests. 

Practically every village contained its regular team ot arti- 
eans and craftsmen to supply tho simple requiromonta of tho 
village folk. ([ A potter, a carpen^r, ja blacksmith,. ,n_cobblor, &• 
wea ver, a _harbor, a washerman, a T.cJi oToilman,_ a potty shop- 
keeper, and if possible, a goldsmith wero usually to bo found in 
every villagoj ’ Besides those thoro ' was'nsu al 1 y a priest and then 
a money-lender combining money-lending with grain-dealing. But 
what' was more striking was tho fact that tho artisans wore tbo 
servants of tbo village and tboir iajmani was hereditary. The 
jajman could not employ any othor man except his regular work- 
man; and the workman could not servo tlio jajmm of tho other 
workers. Tho general form of .remuneration ot tho artisans and 
tho menials was a customary allowance in grain at tho time of 
tho harvest. Sometimes thoro were ondow mg.qt3 or rent-free 
lands given to the artisan and other funotionaries. The oarpen- 
ter and the blacksmith between themsolvos used to supply and 
repair the implements and tools of husbandry. The carpenter 
.V^as paid occasionally by the job for the preparation of a cart or 
a sugar press and the blacksmith for moulding spades and wheel- 
ing with iron the cart wheelB. The cobbler got as his Pgrgui^te 
tho carcass of the dead animals in exchange for which ho supplied 
leather accessories, in agrioultur-a, and on the occasion of marriage 
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of a son used to supply a pair of sboes for ■whioli he got hahs^l'■S^>■• 

The barber noti only shaved, bub acted as a messenger, as a but 
geon or operator and used to get handsome rewaids or ^presents 
in taartiages and other festive occasions. The same was true of 
the vrashetman, the potter and other menials. Ail these wer® 
fed at the time of festivities or caste dinners. The cobbler s wife 
usually served as a midwife. All these iajtnanUi were heritable 
and transferable and any encroachment on the jajmani of others 
by a defaulter was punished by the caste panohayat. . The here- 
ditary character of the artisan’a office insured a regularity of 
services even in troubulous times', but tt also stereotyped the)r 
methods and put a discount on the growth of offioiency. 

Another important feature of the village economic and social 

organisation was the rigidity of the caste system which deter* 
mined the occupation of the people by heredity or birth, and not 
by natural aptitude, stereotyped the standard of workmanship, 
transmitted from generation to generation, put a discount on 
experiments, inventions or now methods and designs and 
monopolised the right to allow the adoption of a calling or 
profession in the hands of the caste panchayats just like the craft , 
gilds in England. The caste panchayat regulated wages, prices 
and output of commodities', trade processes and methods. It tried 
, cases of broach from the' caste ouetom*, arbitrated in disputes 
* between members and organised strikes and boycotts to help 
the oppressed members. Social ostracisation or boycott was tbo 
^ usual punishment given in case of grave .breach of the custom 
' or heavy fines and caste dinners were imposed. Sometimes a 
defaulter was obliged to feed a number of Brahmins. 


Among the officers of the village the Mnkhiya' or the 
Lambardar or headman or palel was most ' important. His* 
office was also heiedUary and ho was responsible for the ' 
maintonanco of peace and order in bis village and for the ! 
colloctlon and payment of revenue. He also dispensed' 
jnslioa m the disputes of the village. The artisans ’ and i 
menials of tbo village wore mostly bis sorts. They 'wore not at 
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liberty to leave tlio vUlago or to rotuso to servo tho villnRo 
pooplo. The social organisation of tho villago was charaolorisoil 
by llio same features of foutlalism .that prevailed iu England 
diirihg tho miadlo ages. Then there was the village palwari 
or Jiulkariii keeping tho records and accounts and the ohowkidar 
noting ns tho watch and ward of tho village. In questions cf 
maior disputes tho village council or panclmyai consisting oi the 
elders arbitrated and its decision was binding on nil parties. 
Agrestic serfdom was very much prevalent. Tho menials and 
artisans had to work on the farm or tho house of tho village 
officer either free or for n nominal charge. 

Custom and tradition dolcrminod every aspect of tho 
village life. Wo hear nothing of tho ehnngcs and fashions 
influencing the demands of the people. Tgnornneo, lack of 
communication and transport, the supremacy of tho caste and the 
joint family, all conspired to steep tho village people in conservat- 
ism, stolidity and made them stay-nt-homo. Like tho manorial 
system in England, tho rent, wages, and prices wore largely 
determined by cuatem. Tho lack of communication hindered 
tho mobility of labour hut it promoted a sense of unity and 
solidarity which have now so much weakened. Absence of 
money and credit and tho consoquont provalonoo of natural eco- 
nomy .or- bar tor was a very important foaluro of tho village and 
it was mostly responsible tor tho payment of rent, wages and 
taxes on a customary basis. Tho casto and the joint family loft 
no cboico of occupation to tho individual whoso status in society 
was irrevccably fixed by his birth iu a particular caste. The 
customary payments, however, wore elastio varying according to 
the harvest and avoided the disparity between nominal and real 
.wages duo to the changes in tbo value of money. Similarly 
social and religious customs regulated tho day-. to day life and 
thorites' at birth, marriage and death. As Sir Edward Blunt 
has pat it “Custom, in short, governs the relations of a Hindu 
both to God and man.” It impinged on the life of the people at five 
points : functions, expenditure on ooremonies, casto penalties. 
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repayment ot ancestral debts, and tbs matn ^j^gnoe 
prestige. A good deal ol e-i travag ance, ’mpw _ . 
indebtedness rrete due to these customs. tianspo^" 

In tbe absence ot a vrell developed sysl®® 
and communications the bumper barest of o^® ^ ^ 
country could not be utilised to relieve tbe scamity uu 
ot tbe other parts, and benca, a very notable jjjgh 

village organisation was scarcity, frequent y^ggioo. 

prices alternated and punctuated by plenty and 6P 

The village had very little contact vfitb the.out^ewori . 

tore, escepb for occasional visits of itinerary pedlars or ^ ^ 
dealers and journey to big centres of trade and pilgf' 

Market under these conditions was very uaTToW au 
consisted of lighter articles and such necessities of W® 
not obtainable locally in every villag e e- g- salt and iron . 

1 was little specialisation or division of labour and tbs absence 
ostemal competition resulted in’ an ‘‘entire absence of 1®®®’ 
tion of industries.” Eural industry was very crude and ® 
ward. Internal trade, therefore, was undeTelopedr confined 
it was within very narrow hounds as regards the kind of g®® 
and the distance traversed. The division of tbe country fu^® ^ 
number ol small indopandedt kingdoms with a beterogM^^ 
coins also hampered tbe development of internal trade. The® 
there were the tolls and taxes, the barriers and exactions and tb® 
diffscully of conveyance. Kachcba roads became impassable 
, in the rainy season by carts. As a result ot these difBculties 
' fairs and tnelas were very much more prevalent in those 
i than now. These periodical fairs provided a good opportunity to 
the arlisans of the neighbouring villages to dispose ot their 
surplus wares ; and to tbe consumers to buy their requirements 
of luxuries and comforts as could not bo obtained locally. AH 
these circumstances gave a peculiarly compact form to the 
village cornmnnily acd insured it against foreign attacks vrilh 
undue sustaining power and reaistanoo. Every village, isolated 
auieoU-auRseicat, w.a3 a lUllo republic in itself, and formed not 
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only a eociqI bnfc nlso nn oconomio unit, nnd vrtis compnotly 
OTfinnuea to provido Iho ordinary simplo needs of life to tbo 
viiJago folk. To snni up "India was obnraotorisod by an aloof* 
ness from tbo outside world ; it consisted of nn inimcnso 
number of entirely solf-containcd nnd self-supplying units witb 
little contact with cneb other and practically no knowledge of 
the outside world.” Gndgil. 

Industry and Trade 

From a very early period India was noted for tbo cotto n, 
iron, silk and artwnro manufactures. As Prof. 'Weber says “The 
skill of the Indians in tbo production of doHonto woven fabrics, in 
the mixing of colours, tbo working of metals and precious stones 
and in all manner of technical arts has frem very early times 
enjoyed n world wide celebrity.” The arts of cotton spinning and 
weaving wore in a high state of profioienoy two thousand years ago. 
Colton weaving was only introduced into England in the I7th 
century. As regards iron manufactures; according to Prof. 
Wilson '‘the Hindus have the art of smelting iron, of welding it,, 
and of making stool, and have bad these arts from times immomo-j 
rial.” According to JlarLade ”the iron industry not only supplied’ 
ail local wants, but it also enabled India to export its finished' 
products to foreign countries. The high level of iron industry 
in the manufacture of wrought iron is lurnisbod by tbo famous 
Delhi Iron Pillar. Cannons were manufactured in Assam of the 
largest calibre, Indian wootr. or stool furnished the materials out 
of which Damascus blades with a worldwide reputation were 
made ; and it paid Persian merchants to travel in those old 
times all the way to India to obtain these materials and 
export them to Asia. The Indian steel found once oonsiderabla 
demand for cutlery even in England. This manufacture of steel, 
and ■wrought iron bud reached a high perfection at least two 
thousand years ago.” India was likewise famous for her silk 
manufactures, bor ■ woollen shawls, boxes of sandalwood and 
cutlery. The waves of conquest that swept across the country 
from 11th century onwards must have seriously hampered the 
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aevelopment o! fta Inaian baustries. But the rolTirn o! security 
unaer Akbir revivea the old industries and handicrafts • d?or 
esampb, Bernier during the reign of Shahjehan, speaks of ' 
embroideries) streaked ailkS) tufts of gold turbanS) silver and SoW 
cloth, brocades, network of gold etc, and Travernier also gives 
a long description of the manufactured goods, of the marvels of 
peacock throne and of the natural colours in its carvings, of 
carpets of sdk and gold, satins with streaks of gold and silver, 
endless lists of exquisite works of minute carvings, and other 
choice objects of art. ' 


As regards industrial organisation Ibe urban handicrafts 
were also organised like the village crUts into trade gild^i^f ^ 
on the castes. They were mntuaf friendly societies but governed 
and regulated the conditions and quality of work, membership 
etc. The chief feature of idustrial organisation, however, vras 
the paucity of capital. Lack of organised transport end the 
consequent narrow size of the market prevented an elaborate 
division of labour, but some sorb of localisation and specialisation 
were noticeable. The artisans carried on small scale industries 
quhe independently of capitalists, and as they worked to order 
and the materials were supplied by the customers, there were no 
middlemen managers, or enter prenenrs. Like the village arts 
and crafts the urban handicrafts were also hereditary trades, and 
were, thoreforo. very stable. Their methods and designs, however, 

could not be improved under n.o„„ • ^ 

rrrdu foniiif’ - „ ^ “’rcumstanoes. Money and 

ica m the towns were well developed and remittance 

Triety oUrar'^^^ '"r" ^ 

their markets were '’T®' organised and 

bankers. sbrofTs and cbettio' nlave in3,e_npn8 

financing and distribution L nrlan 

ruodiicSs Ot t r urban industries and tboit 

ot the urban bandicra^smen'wl^^^lM^.^® 

SSf™ ■■ viir t- o' 
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Ab regards lo"wn3, it is not possible to give an exact idea 
of the number of towns and the poroentago of the population that 
lived in towns and that which lived in the villages but it is 
computed by some writers that about 40?4 lived in towns and 
G0% in villages. As to tbo number of towns it is certain that 
there must have boon hundreds of thousands of them in cxistonoo 
in the period that witnessed a number of very flourishing urban 
industries. Moreover, tbo cxistonoo of a largo number of inde- 
pendont chieftains and kings must have oncouragod tbo growth 
of small towns as tbo seats of their capital or courts. As pointed 
before in the chapter, those towns were either pilgrimage centres, 
or capitals or seats of government and courts or they had grown 
up on the convcr goncQ of two trade routes or navigable rivers. 
Gaya, Benares, Prayag, Ayodhya, Hardwar, Puri, Nasik, Kuru- 
chhetra ole., for example, wore religious towns: Agra, Delhi, 
Lucknow, Lahore, and Poona etc. wore seats of governments 
and courts; while Mirxapur, Bangalore oto, wore commercial 
towns. Of those the first two kinds of towns wore of greater 
importance from the point of view of industries. In the sacred 
towns a number of metal industries producing bolls, utensils and ' 
vessels of brass or copper for tbo holy water to bo carried to the 
temples were to bo found. They were in very groat demand by' 
the pilgrims who came to these towns from all over the country 
inspite of the lack of modern moans of commnnioation and trans- 
port. The indjistml.prpa pority' of the court and capital towns 
depended on'tho patronage of the kings and their courts and 
whenever the court or capital was egnaoved. from them they 
decayed. Their chief articles of manufacture wore art and luxury 
wares. As the authora of the Industrial Gommtssion say ",jhe 
court' of Indian rulers had always attracted to themselves the 
surplus grain of the countryside to feed the armies, officers, and 
dependents of the chief. These, and the traders and artificers 
who supplied their needs, made up the population of an old 
Indian capital. From an industrial point of view the most inte- 
resting section of this population was the class of artisans who 
were engaged in producing not only arms and leather aooourtra- 
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msnt?, bub ricb textile fabrics, carvctl stone, voo3 p{ 

■wrought metal, jewellery and other articles of luxury* 
exquisite ■workmanship and high artistic value. Even 
famous centres for the production of Indian artwares a”^® 
capital to^wns. The earnings and social position of suoh ora 
men were, in times gone by out of all proportion to 0°®® ® 
less skilled ■workers in the villages or small to'wns* 
artistic articles of luxury ■were very much in demand uot 
■within the country but oven outside and their exoelluti*' ^ . 
manship excited the jealousy of foreigners. The nnmber o 
commercial and trading tcwns 'was very small and tins 'was 

mainly to the insecurity and difSoulty of communication- Tb®? 
bad gro'wn up on the recognised land routes or ori navigable 
rivers or on the sea coast. Their trade consisted mostly of rare 
and costly objects but the volume of both internal ap3 external 
trade was nob very large. Precious metals, artistic manufactures, 
and a few drugs and dyes made up the bulk of their trafBc which 
■was mainly directed to ports or to military and administrative 
centres. The chief articles of exportjBonsiated of the fino textile 
fabrics, the Dacca muslins, the chintz, the calicoes, s>lk manufac- 
tures and woollen shawls, silver and gold brocades and spices. 
These were exported co Syria, Persia, and Arabia and to the 
Continent of Europe and England. It was this rich and lucrative 
trade in epioes and the fineries which attracted the European 
traders to India and nltimalely led to its conquest by the British. 
The trade of the port towns which wore numerous consisted of 
rare and valuable articles and spices. The foreign traders had in 
the 16th and 17th centuries established their factories and agen- 
cies, collooted these articles and took a prominent part in finance 
and organisation of the trade. 



CHArTEU II 

Economic Organisation of India in 1760 , 

Tbo essentials of the economic orcanisalion vrhiob bnvo boon 
described above continued intact Ibrougbout the Mogbul period. 
At the beginning of Auranc^ob'a reign tbo Begulation or zobt 
system of land rovonuo assessment with necessary changes 
according to local conditions prevailed in northern India. The 
orders of the Emperor iasned in IGGo'GG aimed at tbo extension 
of cultivation, increased cuUnrn ot high class crops, and cons 
traction and repair of wolls for irrigation. The peasants who 
did not take interest in cultivation of land wore punishable. 
The revenue demand was pitched higher than under Akbar and 
comprised between J to 4 ot tbo gross produce. The methods 
of assessment wore also ohaugod : instead ol individual assess 
moat, group or village assossmout became tbo general rule except 
in poor villages where Batai system was in vogue. The Amin 
fixed the assessment on the basis of available dai,a and tbo 
Headman spread it over tbo individual peasants of the village. 
Tbo Provincial Dewan inspootod these assessments and their 
distribution as also tbo records of tbo village accountants with 
a view to prevent injustico and misappropriation. Tbo system 
was, however, liable to abuse by tbo Headman and the Patwari. 
Collections of royenuo, were mostly in cash although paymen s 
in kind were also" allowed whore currency was scarce and an 
poor. Sometimes assessment was made by measurement 
sharing as under Akbar, and allowances wore made for drought, 

frost, low prices eto. at the time of revision, i&iaobs and ot ler 

charges in excess of revenue^ wore forbidden. This sysfeem^ o 
land settlement applied to Khalsa or Eosorved lands only which 
provided a model for the Jagir lands. The provincial Dawan 
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Hicia^s 


•v?a 3 TO<ia\rcd to inspect tlicm ns 'weil anS ^ 

A cootoota.l tout= «». 

Moteland bolds that the svslem wag an old iiinau 
The contract holder was ordinarily succooded by bis 
leasBi mortgage or sell his rights in iho holdings. ^ 
punishment for default was Iho solo of tho peasant b 
this must have been a rare praolico during ^3th 

because there wag a Bcarcity of peasants then- T'rom 
century onwards cultivation increased except in porio 8 
or pestilence and tho size of the holdings as well as 
number of peasants had increased. But on 
administrative pressure tho unwillingness of peasants to 
vale land increased. Bernier wrote in 1670 that tho 
was badly cultivated and thinly populated as tho result of 
extorliou and cruelty practised by the officials and Jagirdars 
Many peasants in despair left the country and sought a more 
tolerable mode of existence either in the towns or camps of a 
Baja where there was less oppression. This ig proved by the 
fact that the revenue from Khaisa lands alone roaa from 150 
to 400 lahhs in the reign of Shahjehan alone. 


Another notable feature of the period was an inore^o m 
the number of intermediaries betwTon'thistateTnd the peasants* 
The greater part of the land wag already inlihe hands of Jagir- 
dars or assignees but the assignments were revocable at the 
will of the Emperor. Towards the middle of the 18th century 
however, on account of certain circumstances intermediate 
tenures began to develop by this time. The agricultural pro- 
duction was declining, the central authority was weakened and 
hence afforded less and less protection to assignees and peasants. 
They were left to the mercy o! adventurers or usurpers. Then the 
klahraUa inroads into the vationa parts of the Empire and the 
inseonrlty that prevailed caused further dlsorgauiaation and 
confusion. Hence actual possession came to court for more 
than legal right and an aseimUation came about as among the 
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iffcronfc dnsses of infermcdinrics. Hctico, ofTicinlg, Hindu and 
luslim chiefp, simple nFsifiaceg, foroign powers nnd usurpers 
equired Taluqes and held them in the same way irrcspcolivo 
f their origin and were confused together as holders of the 
amo land. Others ostendod their holdings illognlly. Farmers 
f rorenuo thus made themselves masters of their lands- Their 
ffioo had become hereditary by now^ and this fact helped them 
Q become owners of land Taluqas. Thus when the British 
ssumed charge they found a system slightly different in csson- 
ials from the one sketched above but showing much confusion 
1 details. The collapse of the Mogliul administration had 
irought about much contusion of rights to land and the super- 
Qjposition of many intermediaries who looked alike to foreign 
.dminiatratora in respect of their rights. 

After the death of Aurangzob in 1707 the Moghul Empire 
)ogan to crumble and the country was plnngod into a long 
icriod of anarchy* brigandage, plunder and rapine. Security of 
ife, and property wore nonexistent, and therefore, the stimulus 
o economic development was absent. The constant wars and 
internecine feuds of the 18th century, the infesting of the roads 
and highways of trade and commerce by thugs and robbers, 
pindarios- and other wicked persons, and the absence of a strong 
centralised administration rendered it impossible for the people 
to continue their peaceful avocations .of agrioulturo-and trade. 
The downfall of the courts and the nobles deprived the urban 
handicrafts of their moat valuable market and patronage and 
therefore, the arts and crafts of the Moghul period dwindled 
into insignifioance. The baneful influences of the political 
chaos were not confined to the towns and urban industry but 
they also enveloped the villages and must have affected very 
adversely the peaceful pursuit of agriculture and its allied village 
crafts. The strong and the wicked, however, had their palmy 
days and they began to exact and extort in many ways several 
ingenious and illegal deductions from the people. On the break- 
up of the Empire many chieftains and kings who owed allegiance 
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to it set up their independent states and issued t ei 
or coins. The Bast India Company found 991 njuitip''" 

■weights and values in circulation in the country. 
city of coins of different weights and fineness J^amp0r5-^^j 
lopment of trade. Then there were a number of to 3 
barriers imposed in every patty stale. This interfere 
movement of goods and merchants and compelled 
trade to be confined within very narrow bounds- j^^pioal 
inspite of this desolation and anarchy, the villagei 
unic of economic and social development in our co 
mained intact with its compact organisation. It was due 
to the laolr of commnnication and transport and the absen 
a strong centralised administration. 

At the close of the 18(b centnry there were three tyP®® 
villages. The moat usual type was the village inhabited 
homoganoons brotherhood of cultivators and some non*bomOo 
neons residents. Bat the conditions differed very widely _ 
one part to the other. In addition to the peasants proper 
village had three other classes of people: the landless laboure'^' 
the village servants and the recipients of charities. The landlt®® 
labourers were like the English serfs and the servants wore P®' 
in cash occasionally and in produce usually and cultivated sma^' 
areas'of land free ol charge. Similarly the recipients of charities 
hold rent free lands. The brotherhood villages often paid a 
lower rent. 


o! 


The affairs of all types of villages wore conducted by head* 
men who collected the land revenue for the village on a contract i 
basis, distributed the assessment and discharged other duties* 
The methods of assessment and collection wore also similar to 
those of Aurangzeh’s reign though on account of a number of 
erections and cesses the demand was now picbed far higher. 

Condilions in JTCO:—ll is not possible to give an exact 
idea of the total population of the country at that time nor is it 
PoasibVe to say accurately as to what percentage lived in towns 
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and what pcrconSnge in Iho rural nrcag. Ilowovcr, th ora wore 
;Tcry few towns of oDnsiderahlc sixo and about 90% of the paoplo 
•tDUBtJiavo .livo'l.in .vi!Ia{»P3. Thoro woro probably two classes 
of people, tbo rioli__ and Ibo poor. Thoro wag no middle class 
: even by that date. 

As to ngrionlturo it was in a very backward sfato. Thoro 
wero no proprietory idsbts in the land, the kinR was tho absolnto 
owner. Tliorb wag no fixUy^of^tenuro; tbo pipirdars or asBifiiiecs 
hold tho land in ploasnro of tho king. Tho namindarg and inter- 
madiaries who camo into oxistenco during tho Inter Moghnl 
ompororg oolleotod rents and paid revonno to tho state but they 
had no rights in tho land. Tho land rovouuo varied according 
to tho needs and tho whims of tho kings. Tho political chaos 
and unsottlomont, as said above, provonted any SEcurity of lifo 
and property. The tillers of tho land woro not suro to reap tho 
fruits of their industry and their crops woro liablo to destruction 
by hordes of maraudors and invaders. Under Ihoso oiroumstan- 
oes, thoro was no acoumulation of wealth and no growth of 
capital. Agrionltural praotico and implomonis woro as archaic, 
crude, and simple as botoro. Production lagged behind. Solf- 
sufTioienoy .and subsistence farming wero still tbo out-standing 
features of tho village organisation- Lack of transport not only 
caused a wide variation in tho prices of agricultural commodities, 
but prevented the utilisation of any surplus produce of one area 
to relievo tho famine and scarcity of tho other. No improve* 
monts in methods or marketing took place. Tho feudal rolations 
between the landlords and tho cultivators still prevailed. Tho 
casto system and the joint family, tho caste panobayats and the 
hereditary offices of tho artisans of tbo village continued unabated. 
Barter economy and its concomitants status and custom held 
sway. 

As regards industries, there wore two kinds of manufac- 
tures. The village cottage industries woro carried on as before 
to supply the simple needs of the rural population and their 
products were exchanged for grain or bartered away. The urban 
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handicrafts -ware organised into the roval workshops or Kark^ 
nas in the capital and other towns and produced all the reqU' 
menta of the military, the officers and the princes. They 
mostly luxuries. Outside the royal workshops thousands ol iu 
pendent artisans carried on their handicrafts in their own horc® 
but they also produced only articles of luxury in demand by t 
nobility and the rich classes. They were also exported ontai 0 
The most important industry of the time was the cotton texAl 
which had attained a vary high level of efficiency. The fins 
fabrics of this industry commanded a market througnoub t 
country and outside in TSurope and England. Inspite of the a 
ol the hloghnl conrts the industry was prosperous. Most of the 
foteigneta had established their factories and settlements and 
carried on a very lucrative trade in it. The loss of the courts 
was therefore made up to some extent by the increased exports- 
Next important industry was silk manufactures which were m 
very great demand both in Europe and India. Then there was 
the calico-printing industry which was also very prosperous on 
I account of its extensive demand by the nobility ol the country 
and the foreigners. After the textiles came the ind|go industry 
which was carried on in northern India as an ancillary trade to 
agriculture and was very much in demand in Europe for the 
navvies. Then the manufacture of salt-petre was a very thriving 
industry at that time and provided employment to thousands 
of Lunias. It was mostly exported to foreign countries. Einally 
the manufactures of silver and gold brocades and fine art produo* 
tions, enamelled works, and silver and goldcloth were carried 
on all over the country and especially in Rajputana as also that 
of wood and stono carving. They were reputed throughout the 
world for their oxcollout workmanship and exquisite designs. 

As to trade the conditions of roads after the fall of the 


Empire became very unsatisfactory and thoir safety was jeopar- 
dised by the nefarious activities of the thugs and robbers. The 
troaitional slow-moving bullock cart was the only means of landi 
tmespoti. lot both moa and goods. Journey wag made liy taen 
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also in palanquinsi and on horses. In tho villaqos barter still 
reigned snpromo. Under these conditions of unsatisfactorj* oom- 
munication and transport tho village was organised on soU-suffi* 
cicnoy basis and there was little trade except in such necessities 
as wore not procured locally. Fairs and melas wore still vary 
common methods of sale and purchase'. The foreign trade ns 
well as internal trade consisted mostly ot articles of luxuries and 
fashion, which wore light in bulk and weight but fetched more 
values. 

A detailed description of tho conditions of industry and 
trade will bo given in the next chapter. 



OSAPTES in 

Economic Transition in India ( 1765-1899 ^ 

The ooropacb economic and social organisation o£ 

BUffioient and isolated ■village together with the rural and 'urban 
bandiorafts was completely transformed d'uring the century that 
ensued after the grant of Diwani or the right to collect reveuue 
by Sbah Alam to Clive in 1765. All through the period -wars 
■were rampant and the difficulty ol maintaining la'w and ordetj 
of finance and the consequent lack of a constructive policy 
hampered economic development. Nonetheless, the period coin- 
cided with the Industrial and Commercial Kevolntions in England 
and this coincidence reacted very powerfully on the trade, indus- 
try and agriculture of our country. The ever-growing demands 
of the industrial revolution tor food stuffs for the rapidly iudreasing 
urban population of England, and for raw materials for her gigan- 
tic factories, gave a new value, a new importance to Indian. trade 
■with England. Gradually but steadily a radical change in the nature 
and extent ol onr trade was brought about. Instead of export- 
iog cotton pieoegoods and other mannlaotnres India began to 
import them and developed an enormous export trade in primary 
products. The rovolntion in transport and the consequent phe- 
nomenal fall in freights stimulated to movement of bulky raw 
produce and therefore caused a great increase in trade. Then 
the opening of the Sue.-, canal in 1509 by shortening the distaDco 
between India and England by 3000 miles revolutionised the 
movement of primary products from out country to that of our 
masters. In return for this growing export trade in primary 
prodnc's she furni-shed the largest market for English manufac- 
tures of iron and cotton at the time ivhen the purchasing power 
of the coDtinent of Europe was restricted on account of the 
Napolwmic wars and their aftermath. Jute, cotton, dyestuffs, 
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oilseeds, raw hides and shins, lea and su^ar became the chief 
exports, whereas prior to this date raw silk, silk goods, calicoes, 
cotton piece-goods, spices, Enlt-pelrc, ivory and indigo were most 
prominent in our export trade. This increase in the export of 
primary products and the consequent rise in prices led to com- 
mercialisation of agriculture, to the downfall of the rural and 
urban handicr-afts, to a progressive ruralisation, to increased 
pressure of the population on the land, to subdivision and frag- 
mentation of holdings, to inercasod poverty and indobtodnoss 
and to an increased intensity and frequency of famines. But it 
also led to the establishment of the plantation of jute, tea, cofToo, 
and indigo, and to the cultivation of cotton. By 16GD the estab- 
lishment of Pax Britannioa i. c- law and order under the British * 
rule throughout the country was complete and this led to thoj 

I 

creation of a strong, stable and contraHsod administration secu- 
ring life and properly which is the sine qmnon of economic 
development. Then from the middle of the nineteenth century, 
there began the ora of the Pablio Works under Dalhausi and 
these more than anything else havotrnnsfoi-mod our entire econo- 
mic life. The impact of western ideas and civilisation and the 
consequent spirit of individualism, the establishment of courts 
of justice, the settlement of land revenue, the abolition of slavery, 
~and of internal tolla’and tariffs, tho_uaifioation of the systems 
of coinage and a centralised system of finance were the other 
outstanding events of the period which played their own part in 
breaking up the isolation and solf-Bufficioncy of the stagnant 
villages. The economic policy of the government in this period 
was charaoterisod by laissoz faire and laissoz aller which had a 
very disastrous effect on our industry and trade. The cumulative 
effect of this centralised administration, the development of 
transport and oommunioation and the impaot of western civili- 
sation was the sudden shunting of the country from a local to a 
world economy without allowing suffloient time for the necessary 
adjustments to take 'plaoo. And, hence, our one-sided and 
unbalanced eoonomio development., „ 
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The principle ol laisgoz laira raoanl Ihcahoiition o( 
tolls ana tariffs, a lower tariff for revenue purpr,C3 only. 
fixing of the land rovonuo at a rainiinuna nni iho aholittou 
agrestic eertdom and slaveri'. It also meant the suhstitu-io 
competition and contract for status and custom and .bore o 
tho development of freedom of enterprise. This jndividtiafi.sm 1® 
ing to the growth of individual legal rights atruch tho roo* o ^ 
corporate life of tho village and oausod tho disintegration of 
village community. But on account of its ovii effects tho govC-O 
ment had to give it up after l6o7 ovoo before the reaction 0 
England against individualism in the niacticsof tho last century 
The main (oaturos of this transformation arc:' (i) 
abolition of the self 'Sufficiency and isolation of the village: 
village is no Ion got a aolf-auflioient and sooluded unit. Maui 
articles of daily consumption -which enter into tho bpdgst of tho 


village folk are not grown locally but arc imported from diffeicut 
parts of tho country or abroad. For example. Swade^bi or forefgu 
mill cloth, utensils, matches, medicines, scissors and knives, 
bangles, mirrors, combs, umbrellas, lanterns, sugar, tea, spiccS. 
salt, kerosene and other oils, dry fruits, dyes etc. and oven sowing 
machines, oil engines or gasoline plants for flour mining etc. 
all now imported from outaid^. Tho village crops are no longer 
grown for local consumption only bnt for sale and export. Thus, 
the village has come to live on exchanges _with tho outside areas 
and this contact has resulted in a veritable revolution of great 
import in the rural economy of the country. WhUo on tho ono 
hand, it has meant an improved standard of Qomtocts in tho 
village on the other, it has given rise to acute problems of rural 
reconstruction and uplift. 


(ii) Tho second important feature is Jhe supplanting of 
natural economy or barter by a money economy. The increased 
exchanges with the outside areas and rise in agricultural prices 
and remittances from those employed in towns are bringing in 
an over increasing quantity of money in circnlalicn in the villa- 
ges. Custom and status therefore, which regulated the coonomitj 
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life of tbo villngc conimuniU* have nov: given place to contract 
and competition in tiio vralro of tbo railvray, money economy and 
nrestern methods of oxebange and distribution. Rent, •waaos, 
and taxes and interest etc. are now paid in cash as also the 
imports from outside. In the case of tbo village artisans, how- 
ever. tho commutation of services into monoy payment has not 
yet been completed. This introduction of money economy 
facilitating exchanges has provided tho villager with n free and 
wide market in which ho can soli his produce at a compotitivo 
price but it has also led to inseonrity of agricultural profits and 
instability of prices. Tlio increased price of agricultural produce 
has Idd to an onhancoment in tho value of land as a security and 
(his has increased rural indebtedness. Tho pressing demand of 
tho cultivator for monoy to pay root and interest compels him to 
rush to a glutted market and press down tho prices to bis own 
disadvantage, but ho is so needy and poor that ho cannot afford 
to wait for a bettor turn. And then ho has to purohaso for his 
consumption from tho grain dealers at higher prices. 

(iii) Tho third important feature is a radical chxngein the 
nature of famines. It was pointed out in tbo last chapter how 
iii' the absence of railways and motallod roads it was net possible 
to utilizo tho surplus produce of one area to relievo the scarcity 
and famine of tho other at a distance. Hence a famine usually 
meant lack of food and took a heavy toll on tho population. It 
rneans now a lack of purchasing power, eoarcity prices and a 
temporary unomploymonb of the agriculturists. However, tho 
fear of a bumper harvest with low prices causing ruin has also 
been destroyed by the extension of tho markets. 

(iv) Tho fourth feature of tho transition is the dest ructi on 
of stability, stolidity and immobility of the rural population. 
The caste, the joint family and tho panohayah are all undergoing 
a disintegration. Regularity of demand and the fixity of oooupa- 
tions by status, the forced immobility of persons and goods caused 
by the lack of railways and the motor buses etc. and tho conse- 
quent isolation and stagnation of tho village, are all changing 
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fast; tte oliange being more pronounced in villages in tlie vicinity 
of big industrial and commercial centres. 

(v) The fifth feature of the transition is Q change in ths 
village arts and crafts and in the parent industry agriculture. 

So far as the artisan's crafts aro concerned there have been 
no remarkable changes in their organisation or technique 
except in a fevr cases. The village even today has its carpentofi 
blacksmith, potter, washerman end barber etc. who perform 
their customary duties and teceivo customary allowances in 
grain. But these aro of lesser importance today and the village 
artisan is apt to migrate to near by towns in search of higher 
and better romnneration. Moreover, the possibility of getting 
its reqnirements from outside on account of the advent of 
modern transport facilities and money economy precludes the 
village from depending on the local products of tbo artisans# 
Gradually the remuneration of the artisan has taken tbo form 
of cash payment although it has not yet completely supplanted 
the payment in grain. But the weaver, the blacksmith, tbo 
dyer, aud the tanner etc. have been very adversely affected by 
the competition of the machine made goods from the esteral and 
internal factories. A number of village arts and crafts have 
been destroyed. The cotton handloom or charkha which was 
the pride of every village home in the past has been destroyed 
not only on aoconnt of internal and external competition within 
the country but also by loss of foreign markets. The weavers as 
also the goldsmiths have migrated to the towns or to bigger 
market villages. Handweaving, however, is not extinct as in 
England. According to the Industrial Commission there wore 
in 1.9 16 still between 2 to 3 million, baudlooms at work employ- 
ing about 6 million weavers with about 50 crores as annual 
earnings. The growing use o! imported implemenlB and tools 
has badly affected the occupation of the blacksmith and the 
carpenter while the increasing use of imported utensils of brass 
copper etc. from the towns has rendered ineffective the services 
of the potter to a very great extent, except in the supply of tiles.- 
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Tho grovring esporis of raw liicJcs anti pkins and Ibo conscquonb 
rise in prices togctlicr with tlie increased itnporls of tanned 
hides from abroad has hit very hard the village fanners. Simi- 
larly, the village Toll has been hard hit by the import of kerosene 
and other mill produced oil from the towns and by the ostonsive 
export of oil seeds. 

This decline of the village handicrafts has displaced a largo 
number of the village artisans who have either migrated to the 
factories in distant towns or have been employed ns domestic 
servants by the middle classes or else they have pressed hard on 
the land and become farm labourers. They have been com- 
pelled to give up their ancestral occupations. But some of them 
have tried to readjust themselves to the changed conditions of 
the times, for example, the weaver still weaves cloth though from 
imported mill yarn; the blacksmith utilises ready made iron and 
tin sheets, the carpenter uses implements and tools while the 
tailor a sewing machine. Ic is only those who could not leave 
the village or adapt themselves to the changed oiroumstanoos that 
have suffered the most, and they are the first to be affected by 
famines and distress. In certain instances, their migration to 
the towns has improved their material welfare o. g. the carpen- 
ter and the blacksmith have boon absorbed in the growing 
engineering workshops, factories, building and furniture trades 
in the towns. On the whole however, the rural industries have 
decayed and it is one of the most important problems of the 
modern times to restore them though not in their pristine 
glory. 

As regards agriculture, so far as its organisation, equipment 
and technique of production is concerned,' there_hav6 been no 
remarkable or revolutionary changes. The unit of cultivation 
Ts still the small farmer with his tiny, scattered, uneconomic 
holding, with little capital and little hired labour. The increased 
pressure of population on, the land on account of the decay of 
the rural and cottage industries, the increased population, and 
the increased fractionalisation of holdings have further increased 
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the ntimber of small cultivators. And inspite of the assiduous 
efforts of the departments of agriculture and cooperation for the 
last three decades and over the methods of production 
and agricultural practice are the same in their essentials 
as they "were a century before. But so far as economics of 
agriculture is concerned, the introduction of money economy^ 
and modern methods of transport making possible the movement 
of bulky raw products have increased the prices of the culti- 
vator’s products and provided him a free ,nnd ^ •wide market. 
Besides these some more significant changes have been introduced 
and they are as follows ; — t/ 

(a) Sctilemeiii of land revenue. The period witnessed 
attempts at finding out, registering, and securing the land 
fights of all parlies and at adjustment of the assessment of land 
revenue from time to time in prosperous years. This has preveu' 
ted a uniform system of land revenue settlement being adopted 
throngbout the whole of British India. There was no absolute 
ownership of land in our country but the cultivator enjoyed a 
security of tenure and rights of cultivation so long as he paid 
a fixed share of the produce to the lord or the king. The politi" 
cal insecurity and low level of production had caused decline in 
the market value of land and many feudal landlords and revenue 
farmers had come into existence after the fall of the Moghul 
' empire. Their position was strengthened in the period of in- 
security. The East India Company on the assumption of terri- 
torial power found a large number of such intermediaries, who 
vrere mistaken for landlords with absolute powers in the land. 
In 1765 the Company got the right of collecting revenue. 

’ The Nawab of Bengal was retained and ■was responsible for tbe 
good government. This placed tbe Company in a very happy 
position. It introduced the system of, five years farming and 
realised the land revenue to meat the pressing demands of its 
directors with cruelty and hardships. Old Zamindars were 
turned out for defaults in payment and their property was sold. 
The laud revenue of Bengal in 1771 was more than that of 1768 
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ana this Jnspito of tbo sevoro famine of 1770. This five yearly 
aystetn -wag supplanted iiy annual nuolion 8y.gtcm hy Warren 
Hast mgs. It increased the tnisory and the hardships of Uio 
zamindars still more and collection became more stringent. 
Thus, the Company aimed at maximum revenue only aud did 
not care for the r.amindnrs or the tenants. This system continued 
till 1793. 

The period as adverted to above coincided vfilh the cmorgonco 
of the doctrine of freedom ct competition and enterprise in 
England and therefore the English notions of land settlement 
■wore applied to India. In 179J and later Lord Cornvrallis 
introduced the Permanent .Sotlloinont in Bengal, Bihar, North 
Madras and the Benares division of U. P. It fixed the amount 
of land revenue to bo paid by the landlord to the government in 
perpetuity but left the amount to bo charged by tbo landlord 
from tbo actual tiller of tbo soil to bis sweet will. The amount 
of tbo revenue was fixed at lO/ll of tbo rentals received by the 
zamindars. It was expected that tbo surplus revenue would 
fructify into tbo pockets of tbo people, improve their standard 
of living, and would lead to pernaaneut improvements on tbo land 
and to tbo development of scientific agriculture. On the other 
hand, there are a number of sobolars who contend that Corn- 
wallis, tbo diplomat, wilfully created a number of zamindars who 
on account of the recognition of their rights and a guarantee to 
respect them would stand by the British rule in times of emer- 
gency and would prove a bulwark of strength to tbo maintenance 
of the British rule in India. This is proved by the help which 
the zamindars gave to the British during the year of the Mutiny 
in 1857 and for this they were rewarded by further grants. 
However, the bright hopes of planting English typo of landlords 
on the Indian soil were belied and it was found out that the 
surplus instead of fructifying into the pockets of the people was 
Spent lavishly on social ceromonies and litigation. The esta- 
blishment of the courts of justice stimulated extravagance and 
litigation; the security of tenure, the establishment of peace and. 
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order, and tbe gradual increase in bbe price of land gave a new 
value to landed property as a security. The increase of popu- 
lation and the decay of handicrafts causing an increased pressure 
of population on the land acted in the same direction, and in his 
ignorance and illiteracy the cultivator had a greater temptation 
to pledge his credit to the utmost and bury himself in debt. No 
improvements were effected and rackrentins and absentee land- 
lordism ensued. The Government had been deprived of a share 
by the permanent settlement in the unearned increment of 
land. 

In 1812 the monopoly of trade of the JS. I. Co. was abo- 
lished; this reduced the profits of the company which came to 
depend more and more on land revenue for administrative expen- 
ses. Hence, between 1807-22 settlement of land revenue was 
made on a temporary basis in Madras, Bombay, and in TJ. B- 
and Punjab later on. In Bombay and Madras, there were no 
big zamindars. Therefore the settlement was made with every 
tenant and the share of the government in every plot was fixed. 
The uncultivated land belonged to the state and the settlement 
was triennial. Tbij^ vras the B yotwari system. The share of 
the goVefhinenl was however pitched very high and the revenne 
was collected with groat rigour. In Bombay the revenue demand 
was so high that it was never realised in full. In 1835 the 
assessment was revised settlement rules were framed and oom- 
piled in 1847 and long leases of thirty years were recognised. In 
the Madras Presidency , however, reforms on the lines of TJ. P- 
were introduced only in 1855. In the XJ. P. gradually as the 
varioua parts were annexed the triennial system of settlement 
was introduced and in 1819 the Ma'nalwari system was intro- 
duced. "CndcT this system settlemoat'was mad'e'with landlords 
or with village communities of landlords. The unit of settlement 
was a Mahal or a group of villages. In 1833 the government 
share was reduced to 2/3 of the rentals and settlement period 
was fixed at thirty years. A land revenue code was framed and 
the method of salUemont was systematized. In 1851 according 
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to tlio SaharAnpur ruio tho governrnonfc sharo waa fixed at 50^ 
of tho ronlnls. Similarly in 1819 when tbo Punjab was annexed 
rents were fixed in money but tho assessment was kept very 
high ana settlemont was regulatised only in 1858. 

Tho acquisition of such a vast territory and tho consequent 
diffiouj,^- of managing tho twin affairs of trade and government 
led'lb tho segregation of Iheso two functions. Tho Company 
ceased to trade from 1833 and with a govornmont gunranleo of 
10^ dividend took up the administrative agency for tho govern- 
ment of tho country, The monopoly of its China trade was also 
abolished. Ever since 1813 tho Company had been administering 
‘‘intrust" for England and as a result of oxbnustivo inquiries in 
1813, 1821, and 1831 stringent rogulalions had been imposed on 
its affairs* These inquiries had revealed clearly tho fact that 
tho company could not adopt a constructive policy of economic 
dovelopmont so long ns it had to proceed with “ a trowel in one 
hand and a sword in tho other But on account of the predo- 
minance of tho laissczc fairo doctrine in England tho British 
Government did nob undertake tho government of India into 
their own hands. It was only after tbo ]Mutiny_in ,1857 that 
tho country began to bo governed directly hy tho British parlia- 
ment, and a change in tho attitude of tho govornmont conoorn- 
ing India and its problems came about. From the third quarter 
of tho last century with a view to check raokronting and protoot 
the tenants against tho tyranny of tho landlords, tho government 
began to pass a number of tenancy laws in tho Zamindari pro- 
vinces which were based on the three F’s or principles ~of Fixity 
of Tenure, Fair rents, and Freedom of transfer. 

(b) .ComTner.ctalisation-of—agriculture: The development 
of tho railways and steamships with very low freights and the 
opening of tho Suez canal in 1869 developed trade in primary 
products and this led to tho cultivation of commercial and non- 
food crops like'cotfcon, oil seeds, indigo,- jute, oto. The develop- 
ment of irrigation facilities and the increasing circulation of 
money gavo it a further impetus. The cultivation of cotton and 
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oil seeds although they -were not plantation industries was very 
much Btimulated in this period. The Atoerioan "wat in 
to the export o? cotton {tom India. The shortage of the fibrst 
however, led to a more vigorous cultivation of raw cotton and 
several cotton committees after 1849 were appointed. The' ove 
rage annual export from 1845-50 was worth £ 1* millions. 
However) a rapid cultivation of cotton took place only after the 
American Civil War ( 1861-65 ) whioh out off the supply to 
Lancashire mills and caused a boom in ootton trade. The in- 
creasing demand for lubricating oils for machines led to a const 
derahle development of oil seeds cultivation. The Irish potato 
famine in 1845-46 encouraged the export ot rice; and its cultiva- 
tion (or commercial purposes increased in the low lying plains of 
the .Ganges valley. The result ot this commercialisation has 
been a degree of specialisation of land for different crops e.g. jute 
in Bengal, wheat in Punjab, ootton in Bombay and Berar, 
sugarcane in U. P, and Bihar, rice in Bengal and Burma, and 
oil seeds in the 0. P. This growing specialisation and commer- 
cialisation of agriculture has brought into existence a large 
number of middlemen who eat away the lion’s share of agricul- 
tural pro6ts. On account of his ignorance and illiteracy, his 
poverty and low level of cultivation and produot’On, the cultiva- 
tor has failed to reap the full benefit from the rise in agricultural 
prices in the period. Indian prices have to move in oonforpiity 
with world prices of primary products and this instability of 
prices has increased the insecurity ot agricultural profits. More- 
over, the intensity and frequency of famines has increased, and 
status, custom and barter bavo given place to contract, competi- 
tion and money economy. This commercialisation in turn sti- 
mulated the development ot roads and railways and ot irrigation 
facilities. 

(c) SuMivtsion. and fragmentation of holdings: The in- 
creased pressure of population on the land caused by the decay 
of hm dicrafts and cottage indostrios in the period led to increased 
subdivision and fragmentation of holdings and made theca 
uneconomic. 
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(a) Rise in agricttltural icages anil scarcitti of farm labour: 
Tho iatrcduction of money ocanomy and the oomtniUalion of 
services into money payments, tho migration of tho people to 
towns and factories in search of employment caused nT^risoin 
agricultural wages and scarcity cf farm hands especially at the 
time of the harvest. But this was duo perhaps more to tho caste 
prejudices. 

(e) Transfer of land from cultivating to non-cnltivating 
classes and increase in rural indebtedness: Tho increased value 
of land as a security, tho easy and facile credit from the money 
lender, tho freedom of transfer and tho individual legal rights etc. 
increased rural indebtedness and caused n transfer of land from 
the cultivators to noncultivating money lending classes and 
necessitated government intervention. Land Alienation Acts, 
Land Improvements Loans Acts, Agriculturists Loans Acts and 
Tenancy legislation etc. had to ho passed to give financial aid to 
tho cultivators and to savo thorn from the usury and rapacity of 
the monev-londof and tho tyranny of landlords in tho third and 
last quarters of tho last century. 

On tho whole, therefore, the modern means of communica- 
tion and transport introducing far-reaching and fundamental 
changes in the foreign trade of tho country and stimulating tho 
o.vport of food stuffs and raw materials had given lise to very 
acute problems of subdivision of holdings, rural indebtedness, 
marketing facilities and rural finance. Gradually modern me- 
thods of exchange and distribution have been engrafting them- 
selves on a primitive and unprogressivo system of peasant farming 
and have necessitated a patornalistio attitude on the part of the 
government. A Department of Agriculture was created in 1884 
and by the end of the century its organisation was improved 
very much. 

INDUSTRIES 

As to industries, at tho beginning of this period in addition 
to the rural arts and crafts which we have described in a 
previous chapter, there were urban handicrafts producing fine, 
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textiles and otter luxuries for the courts, the rich classes and 
for export. Cotton sveaving, silk manufactures, embroidery, 
woollen shawls and carpets etc. metal working, stone carving, 
enamelled jewellery, ivory carving and lacquer work, manu- 
factures of arms and shields were organised in workshops os 
well as in the artisans’ homes. The artisans huddled together 
in specialised streets in the towns, were organised into craft 
gilds and worked in some places independently, with the help 
of apprentices, and in others they worked under a dealer or 
under the royal workshops. Thus domestic system had come 
into existence. They usually worked to order. Their imple" 
ments and tools were simple and crude; there was not much 
of division of labour and standardisation of production. Demand 
was very regular. 


The most important industry of the lime was colion textile 
and it was carried on thronghont the country. •According to 
Mr. R. 0. Dutt ‘weaving was the national industry of the people 
and spinnining was the pursuit of millions of women.” The 
most important centres of the industry were Dacca, Lucknow, 
Kagpur, Abmedabad, and Madura. Kext came woollen indits- 


iyy and this was localised in Ivashmere and the Punjab and 
produced shawls of exquisite designs and very attractive carpets. 
Be metal tanrls were localised at Benares, JTasik, Poona, 
A medabad, Vizigapnlam and Tanjoro etc. Arms and shields 
j 'r Sind, silver and gold hrocaics at Benares, 

and Lucknow, ivory works at Murshidabad and stone carving 
and cnaviel cd jewellery in Rajpnlana. Moreover, marble 
work, sandalwood work, glass and ornamental rings, tanning and 

fahlvd“t T! ‘‘’so well developed and 

a rly drslnbuted over the country. Shiphiiilding industry was 

01 Iaai.„ i.ai80oO.« 

0-n ‘‘O' later on it established its 

oStri/:!..?”'"’”'" 

0---V fer wages. The export trade of the 
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company, howovw., led lo a drain of bullion from England 
to India and therefore it rraa urged upon the company to 
enoourago tho export of the British manufactnros to India 
so that the export of bullion vrould atop. But na there 
was DO niarkot for manufactures in India the comapny used to 
purchase ra-w collon, opium and silver in India for export to 
China and -u-ith tho procooda of these goods it purchased tea, 
Eanken cloth, and raw silk from Cliina and cotton and silk 
piece goods, raw silk and salt potro from India and those wore 
exported. Even the land revenue from Bengal was added to it 
and it was called the “investment.” Tho purchase of cotton 
gcods was done cither through contractors or directly but 
later on the former method was given up. Thus a monopoly in 
weaving trade was established by the company and tho weavers 
were compelled to work for it with great hardships. Tho 
weavers were prevented from selling to other agencies until tho 
full quota of tho company's contract was complete. Cash 
advances were forced on tho weavers and thus they wore com- 
pelled to work for tho company. Tho servants of tho company 
stamped the cloth during the manufacturing process with tho com- 
pany’s chhop. Tho contracts wore not recorded properly. and groat 
hardsyps_,wero.inflicled_on the yyeavors. Then orders were issued 
that without tho completion of tho company’s investment the 
private traders should not trade in those things which comprised 
the investment This restricted tho development of the trade to n 
very groat extent. In such goods as were not required by the 
company trade was free. The manufactures of silk wore dis- 
couraged as was also tho manufacture of cotton cloth of very 
high Counts. Mr. Butt refers to the Orders of the Direotors of 
the Company dated 17th March 1769 in which it was written 
“Manufacture of raw silk should be encouraged in Bengal and 
that of manufactured silk fabrics should be discouraged and silk- 
winders should be forced to work in the Company’s factories, 
and prohibited from working in their homes.” The donning of 
silk fabrics imported form India was prohibited by law in Eng- 
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land and the same "was true of fine cotton fabrics. Thon came 
the Indnstrial Eevolulion in England and the free trade policy 
of the Government exposed the indigenons industry to the full 
blast of unfettered foreign competition. Both the homo and 
foreign markets for the industry were destroyed by the cheap 
machine made goods. Textiles in general, and cotton spinning 
and vreaving in particular, mining and metallurgical industrieSi 
dyeing and tanning were the hardest hit. In 1783 the first 
sample of English muslins was sent to Bengal and export oi 
yarn from Bengal to England ceased in 178G. By 1333 raw 
cotton from India had began to be exported to England and 
the exports of cotton and silk goods from India to England had 
ceased. The open door policy of the government completed the 
rout of the indigenous industries. By the middle of the last 
century plantation industries with British capital and enter 

prise were introduced and salt and opium became government 
monopoly. / 

Causes of the decline of indigenous industries: ' 


I-.. ^t‘e dechne of the hidigcnous courts: ' The nobles and 
courtiers of the indigenous courts had provided the main demand 
of these art and luxury industries, and therefore, when the 
Moghul empire broke up and the British power extended, the 
pa ronage of the courts and kings to these industries deolincd. 
or example, the silk manufacturers of Bengal were prosperous 
AT V** of the Moghuls at Agra, 
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quality. Ttio London oxbibition in 1851 elimulatod Ibo foreign 
dcuiarid for Indian goods but as Mrs. Vara Anstoy says "Cheap 
material, morolrioious designs and scamped Trorkmnnsbip became 
universal, and the ignorance and bad taste of tbo now purchasers 
made them unwilling to pay more for good than for inferior 
articles." The void created by tbo disappearance of the courts 
was only partially filled up. 

3. The policy of the E. I. Co. and the British Parliament: 
The E. I. Company in tbo beginning encouraged Indian indus- 
tries because its export trade and profits were dependent on 
them. Later on, however, on account of tbo opposition of tbo 
Parliament, it began to encourage tbo import of English manu- 
factures at tbo cost of our industries. As England was .not 
industrially so much advanced, tbo Indian trade of tbo company 
was causing a drain of specie from England to India. Theroforo 
with a view to protect the English industries against the com- 
petition from Indian goods, especially in silk and woollen trades, 
prohibitory and protectionist duties wore levied on Indian goods. 
But tbo import of English goods was either free or subject to 
a nominal duty in India. Thus, while England was protecting ' 
her own industries against foreign and Indian competition, she 
forced a policy of free trade on India. This apathy and indif- 
ference of tbo Government coupled with prohibition on some 
and imposition of SO to 80 per-cent duties on others injured 
the exports from India. Moreland, however, thinks that the 
influence of the protective measures, adopted by England, on 
the decline of the Indian cotton industry, is exaggerated, because 
the English market was a very small proportion of the extensive 
cotton exports from India which went to China, Japan, Spice 
Islands, Burma, Pegu, Persia, West Africa and Europe outside 
England. Still it is indisputable that those measures of the 
Parliament did injure the Indian cotton and silk trades. The 
prohibitory duties on Indian imports into England were not 
removed until the middle of the nineteenth century when 
England became a free trading country, but by that time the 
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unfettered competition of English manufaoturea • in and oufcsi 

India had already crippled the Indian industries. 

4. Foreign competition of machine made goods'. But 
most important cause of the decline of the handicrafts vras ^ 
Indnsfcrial Eevolution in England and the ensuing Oommeroi^ 
Bevolution caused by mechanical transport. As Mr. B- 
Dutt puts it “The invention of the povrer loom in Europa 
completed the decline of Indian industries”. In any 
the Indian handicrafts could not have uilhstood 

onslaught of the gigantic machine production, hub 
rapid construction of railways, roads and telegraphs etc. opsn®^ 
the country to the full blast of this competition. The English 
imports into India increased by leaps and bounds and . the 
experts of Indian manufactured goods declined heavily. 
change was too sudden to permit any adjustment. The result 
was an industrial depression. The decay of the handioraits 
deprived the artisans of their traditional occupations and they 
had to fall back upon agrionltura or to seek employment m 
factories. This increased pressure of population on the land 
aggravated the intensity and severity of famines. The rapid 
mralisation introduced an element of unbalance in the rural and 
urban economy of the land. 

5. Tjohsez fair e policy of the Indian government: Wbil® 
all this was taking place the government adopted an attitude 
of indifference and of direct apathy. Instead of helping the 
struggling industries they encouraged deliberately the import 
of English manufactures by helping the English industries to 
exploit the Indian market. They did not levy duties on import' 
ed goods to protect the indigenous industries but instead 
adopted a free trade policy. The upshot of the whole trend of 
govorumont policy was that home goods were replaced by 
imported goods even in the home market. The Indian economic 
development became onesided. The whole country was trans- 
formed into an agricuUnral one. ' 
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Henco, towards tho close of tbo 18fch century the indigo-, 
nous industries began to decline and during tbo ninoteontb 
century on account of the foreign competition of maebino made 
goods Iboy wore strangled. By 1875 industrial activity was 
at tbo lowest ebb and leaders of Indian tbougbt and patriott 
like Nnoroji, Dutt, Ranado etc. deplored tbo progressive 
Irnralisation of tbo country- and its onesided development and 
’Complained of tbo terrible economic drain of wealth from Indio 
',to England and other foreign countries. Tho Famine Commis- 
sion of 1880 pointed out tbo dangers of extreme dependence 
on agriculture and made out a very strong and convincing case 
for tho diversification of occupations and industrialisation. 
Since then there has been a slow but steady development of 
largo scale industry and this belated revival is gradually- trans- 
forming India, ‘‘from a purely agricultural country into a 
partly manufacturing and partly trading country.” 

Plantation induUry : The coming of tbo railways intro- 
duced English capital and enterprise for the exploitation of our rich 
natural resources. This large-scale capitalistic industi-y with ma- 
chines and motive power and with an elaborate division of labour 
began to be introduced after tho middle of the nineteenth century. 
But the earlier form of this capitalistic ontorpriso was plantation 
industry started and organised by European planters in tea, coffee, 
jute and indigo. Tho increased demand for raw materials led 
to tho introduction of plantations. Upto 1833 tho apprehension 
and apathy of the B. I. Co. had prevented English enterprisers 
from settling on the land, but tbo abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies in 1833 disorganised the sugar plantations of the 
islands dependent as they were on slave labour and there 
followed an export trade in sugar from India. The cheap 
Indian labour attracted a large number of planters. Jute had 
been exported from India by tho E. I. Co. since 1795 as a 
substitute for hemp but it was only after 1833 that jute manu- 
factures wore developed in Dundee etc. The growing trade in 
food grains and raw materials created a vary brisk demand for 
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bags ana Btimulatea tbe jule traae. The Crimean rrar in 1856 
cutting o£f the Eussian supplies of hemp and flax gave it a 
further impetus. Therefore the jute plantations grew up. From 
1854;-63 tbe average annual export of jute from Calcutta vras 
967, 724: crvts. ana by 1872-73 it 'rvas worth £4,500,000. Coffee 
planting began in S. India in the Wynaad in 1840 and in 1862 
there were 9,932 'acres under cultivation but in 1865 this 
acreage increased to 14,613 and the exports in 1860'61 were 
19,119,209163. In Coorg the planting of coffee began in 1854 
and by 1870 there were 73,306 acres under cultivation. But the 
greatest success of the plantation industry was noticeable in 
tea. The E. I. Go- had begun tea planting in 1834 and gave 
2|3 of its gardens to the Assam Tea Co. First private garden 
was started in 1852 and by 1858 there were 50 of them. Tbe 
development became very rapid in the sixties. In 1850 the 
only tea estate was that of the Assam Tea Co. comprising 1,876 
acres and yielding 216,000 lbs; by 1870 there were 295 gardens 
with 311303 acres yielding 6.251,143 lbs of tea. But by 1872-73 
the plantations covered 304,582 acres and yielded 14,670,171 
lbs. Then there developed the indigo plantations in Bengal on 
account of the demand of the navies but on account of constant 
quarrel between the planters and the tenants the industry was 
shifted to Bihar and B. P. Although the plantations began with 
the E. 1. Co. they became a commercial success only after the 
development of the railways after the assumption of responsi- 
bility by the Crown. 

The close of the period saw the birth of the two most 
important industries of the country today, viz. cotton and jute 
in Bombay and Bengal; and gradually towards the end of the 
last century and the heginuing of the present there were 
developed other industries like coal mining, iron and steel, 
engineering, mica, manganese, gold, cotton gins and presses, 
rice husking, oil mills, flour mills etc. But for the development 
of capitalistlo industry the development of joint stock enterprise 
and of banking and credit facilities were essential and these 
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also came into cxistonoo in the same period. The fall in the 
price of silver after 1873 and Iho conseqont dislocation of 
oxchages cansd a disorganisation in finance and export trade, 
bnt after 1893, when the free coinage of silver xvas 
suspended, the stability of exchange gradually came into oxistonco. 
Then in the first decade of the present century tbo fervour of the 
Swadeshi movement brought into oxistonco a number of industries 
and tbo use of machines and mcoha-ioal power. Between 
1905.1913 there were good harvests, exchange was stable and 
the curve of prosperity was ascending. There was a mushroom 
growth of banks also and thus a boom in industrial activity 
and in the establishment of joint stock enterprises and companies 
sot in. But the banking crisis of 1913-18 involving in it a very 
large number of Indian joint stock banks gave a rude shock. The 
war however on account of rise in prices and the shutting off of 
the foreign supplies of manufactures, gave a fillip to iron and steel, 
cotton and jute, leather end paper and mining industries. Then 
after a setback in the postwar depression, large-scale industry 
grow rapidly in the wake of the policy of discriminating pro- 
tection after 1923. However, our industrial development in 
the period has boon by fits and starts and has affected the 
various parts of the country differently. It has led to the 
importation of foreign capital and enterprise and rapid exploi- 
tation of the rich natural resources. It has created vested 
interests which have consistently opposed the political and 
economic emancipation of the country. 

Indian Va, English Indxistrial B evolution : A comparision 
of the~T[nduattial Eevolution in Bngland~a’nd India brings out 
in bold relief the chief points of contrast between the two. The 
revolution in England was a ripening of natural conditions and 
grew from within, whereas in India it has been imposed from 
without , and has taken indigenous industries and agriculture 
unawares. Secondly, the revolution implied in England funda- 
mental changes in the methods and technique of .production and 
distribution in both agriculture and industry whereas in India 
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it has nob affected the agricultural practice in nnj' radical rraj 
nor has it changed the essentials of those indigenous arts and 
crafts, which have survived ifs onslaught. Thirdly, in England 
the revolution affected first of all cotton and then other textiles 
and then metallurgical and mining industries and ultimately 
transport, in India on the other hand, it was the revolution m 
transport which came first, was more important and caused 
fundamental and far-reaching changes in the nature and extent 
of trade rather in the production of either extractive or cons- 
tructive industries. Fourthly, the revolution in manufactures, 
mining and metallurgical industries in England absorbed the 
displaced labour in the domestic industries and agriculture and 
caused a stream of migration to foreign countries for colonisation 
and settlements, but in India there has been no such absorption 
of displaced artisans and handicraftsmen by growing factories 
because the machine made goods which competed with their 
products did not come from India but wore imported from 
abroad. Fifthly, it led to rural depopulation and an immensely 
increased urbanisation of the population and its concentration 
in industrial towns and centres in England but in India it 
has led to a progressive ruralisation and untold suffering to the 
artisans. Sixthly, the revolution left England a very prosperous 
and powerful maritime and industrial power, in fact, it made 
England the worhsbop and the forge of the world, but in India 
it has retarded industrial development and destroyed the material 
prosperily of a large number of independent artisans and 
increased the intensity and extent of famines and famine relief- 
It is true however, that the handieraftsmen in England also 
suffered great hardships in the transitional period and the atti- 
tude oI the Government was one of apathy towards them as in 
India and of encouragement to the capitalists. 

Nineteenth Century India and Sixteenth Century England 

^ The mass of the Indian people are still mainly agricultural, 

marhculate, unorganised, nneducated and isolated. In fact econo- 
mic conditions in India at present day remind of England of the 
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Bislecnth and early 17lh century. England in this period rvas not 
merely an agrioullural country but was just beginning to have 
an iiitoDBivo system of cultivation with a specialised production 
of wool. She was enclosing her scattered strips into compact 
holdings which is the groat problem confronting India today 
with its Bcaltorcd and fragmented holdings. She was weaving 
her wool into cloth on a largo scale just as India is making her 
cotton into piece goods. Only English morohnnls were trying to 
coccentrato the workers in workshops and the recent Indian 
development is factory development. England was then 
what India is today an exporter of mainly surplus food grains. 
The coal and iron of England wore still undeveloped as that of 
India in 1880. Although both possess groat natural resources, 
England was progressing orderly ns India did under the British 
rule in the 19th centurj'. England suffered from famines and 
scarcities in the same way as India is liable for scarcities today. 
English 16th century roads were earthen tracks impassable in 
winter, English Industry was organised in guilds and foroingnors, 
Gormans and Italians, carried on the bulk of her overseas trade. 
Similar is the case in India in the 19th century. She was supple* 
mented by her common Law with Homan Law then, much of 
the Indian code has been supplemented by English law in 19th 
century, both countries adopting legal formula more suitable 
for an industrial-commercial state. The analogy however, can 
not bo carried too far ns it is impossible to compare a small 
population with a large one, differing in race, language, colour, 
religion, mode and habits of living, in outlook on life, 
customs and traditions. Great diversities of races, languages 
and climatic conditions which separate India did not exist in 
England, nor did the English ever have the same sense of values 
as Indians whose outlook on life is essentially noneconomic. 
The Christian religion has insisted on the value of work; and the 
western people are induced strongly with the idea of getting on 
which is absent in India. But the transition from the medieaval 
to the modern, from a self-suffioing local basis to that of world 
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ange, from payments in kind to currency, from economic 
0 order, from agrestic serfdom to peasant proprietorskip, 
fh l-bo ocoDomio history ol India in 

0 th century as they are of England of the sizteenth 



CHAPTER IV 

Famines and Famine Relief 

If the monsoon fails, there is “a 
lock-out in the agricultural industry’’ 

— Knowles. 

It Tras pointed out in Iho second chapter that a very 
notable feature of the villngo economic o^jinisatjon^vras sparoity, 
frequent famines and high priees alternated and punctuated by 
plenty add'd b^ession. Enmino bad been in the past, and is to 
a less extent at present, a prominent foaturo in the normal econo- 
mic life of the people. Famines were common formerly in other 
civilised countries and they are so oven today in agricultural and 
backward countries. They are terrible as a rule only in oountrio! 
industrially backward like India China or Russia. But they bad 
been recurring in India with an invisible but inevitable regularitj 
almost every tenth year. According to Loveday, however, famines 
tend to recur in cycles of five years and the greater ones in cycles 
of 50 years. It is towards the middle and the end of each century 
that the most disastrous calamities have fallen upon India. The 
chroni c credulity of th e In dian in Destiny or Luc k has l edjhim to 
regardiamines as dire visitations of on enraged G^. 

Famines wore not unknown in ancient India. They were 
freq-^fejjind terrible under the Mohammedan rule. In times of 
Talal6fddin Kbilji Mohammad Tugblak and in the year of Akbar’s 
accession to the throne famines have been recorded with very 
severe effects. Twp'moro severe famines are recorded in Afcbar’s 
reign in ,1583-84: and in 1595-98. Sir W. Hunter' speaking of 
the Gujerat famine of 1G30 in bis History of B. India saysi “In 
1630 a calamity fell upon Gujerat which enables' us to realise 
the terrible meaning of tbe word famine in India under the; 
native rule. "Whole cities and districts were left bare of inbabi-j 
tants.’’. -Then a Dutch merchant speaking of the then thriving' 
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city oi SuT&t in 1631 says that he could hardly see ^^7 ® 

■petaons, but "the corpses at the corner ot the streets lis tSTOU 
together, nobody burying them. Thirty thousand had perishe 
the torrn alone. Pestilence follo rred famin e.** Masses of 
rvandered out of their villages ■with their cattle and died by ^ 

■way. They sold themselves as slaves and praolised^_S&Hife2ifi-™* 
"Life uas offered for a loaf bub none would buy, rant was to 
be sold for a cake but none cared for it; the ever boputeoushan 
was strelcbed up to beg for food; the feet which had always 
trodden the way ot contentment walked about 5n search of 
anstenanoo.” Sit Theodore motrison, Mr.,Digby, Jioveday and 
others have further adduced historical evidence of recurrence of 
famines. They were frequent during the tenor of East 
India Co. and were proverbially severe and devastating. Accord* 
mg to LoveoBy the company was more concerned th* 4ivv 
dcncis pjjts sharcboldora than with the lives of thoSB from whom 
'those dividends were dyiwn. But under the Crown tbo network 
of protective railways and the great irrigation works have done 
a goad deal to mitigate tbo severity of femincs, so much so that 
they have entirely altered the nature ot lamlnes- It has been 
aptly E-aid that the occurrence of faroino now docs not mean, ns 
it meant before, a scarcity of foed, but rather a scarcity of 
cmp.loymcnts and of pnrehasing power. A remarkable progress 
^las teen achieved in famine protection and famine relief' 

2~eJiura: The carainal features of ft mines In India havo 

been; 

I lack ot food and an utter lack of employ ments; 

> a fsilv.re o! crops and ccnscqnent scarcity and 
hick cl fodder; 

■ , an cutbar-1 of cp'dc.micj aud y^stilonco levying a 
1 £aT> tell cti both human cud cattle popufaticn 
tfj acocent cl their reauc'Hl stanuac. 

L t.« 1 eta rnnarkid by all wfi'ets on Icdrsn 

ts.i.dc's O.it a fimiro dc's not involve fa mncli a lack of food. 
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ss n lack of ompioymonfc and moans of purchasing food. But 
this statcmonl can bo made vrithout most accuracy and precision 
only Trith regard to the i>oriod between 18G0-1900 of the British 
rule when the spread of the railway not and roads had brought 
about an oETootivo communication between tho different parts ol 
the country and made it possible to utilize the bunipor harvest 
of, one part to relievo tho scarcity and famine of the other. Be- 
fore the improvements effected in transport famine meant a lack 
of food as well as a lack of employment. For, as late as the 
Eajpntana famine of 1868, people bad to go without food oven 
though they had the moans to buy it. through an absolute lack 
of supply. Tho same fact is indicated by the largo migrations 
of people from tho famine districts to districts well provided 
with food which invariably occurred in tho famines of tho early 
nineteenth century. Because tho food was not to he had in 
their district the people bad lo migrate to districts where there 
was an abundant supply. 

Another inyDortant characteristic of a famine is tho failure 
of crops and tho oonsoquont scarcity and lack of fodder or food 
for cattle which form the only substantial capital of tho poor 
peasants. A thhd_£oaturo Is tho scourago of opidomics and other" 
chronic diseases in its train which play havoc at the population 
and tho cattle. Both mon and cattle dio by thousands. Itj 
appears that the positive checks to population to which Malthus 
alluded in his Essays on Population are more potent than! 
preventive chocks in our country. 

But now though the railways facilitate tho transport of 
food grains from one part of tho country whore they are avail* 
able, to that in which tho crops have failed, and to that extent 
the horrors .of th^ calamity jir^rninimised, a famine must always 
be a serious crisis of underproduction. It follows from this 
assertion that the problems of population and production arc 
interwoven with each other and any indirect methods, however 
useful in themselves, to mitigate the evils of famine in India, 
will not solve the problem. A bold frontal attack must be levelled 
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at tte evil and the productive capacity ot' tbe peopis must 
be raised. 

Fainineg are necessarily recurring calamities in India 
against which the state must persevere in its attempts beforehand 
.till some solution of the problem has been obtained. (^The_dehiS- 

in th^jconviotion- ot..thig iact was .d.ue„to.the„.totaljibsenoe— and 

insuflnoienoy of trust-worthy jst^iatical data_v^h„regard 
population, the pgistration of births and deaths-anithe.influeBae^ 
of epidemic or local distress on them; _and the pcqnpmic_oonjjtion . 
jD^^e„peopl6..j The absence of agricultural statistics in an acces- 
sible form was particularly notorious. -'A maid cause of the 
disastrous effects of famines and one of the greatest difficulties 
in an effective relief provision is the dependence of the 2/3 of the 
population, directly or indirectly on agriculture) and the want of 
diversity of occupations. Our agricultural industry depends 
almost wholly on “a sufficient and well-distributed rain fall. 
Hence, a failure ol the usual rains deprives its labouring class not 
only of the food but. also' of the sole employment by which they 
can earn the means of procuring it. A complete r emedy for this 
condition of things will be found only in the development of 
industries other than agrioulturo and independent of "the flootua' 
tions of the seasons. Those considerations are of greatest weight 
and -they are rendered more serious by the fact that the depen- 
dents on agriculture .are far more in excess of the requirements 
of agriculture who eat up the profits that would otherwise spring 
from the industry of the community. It is no wonder that in a 
country thus situated material progress is so low and slow. The 
cxeesslyQjuM iyjgiqn and_ fragmen tation of the ho ldin gs further 
aggravates the difficulty- by making it impossible for people to 
lay by their spare produce in times of plenty for use in periods 
oi scarcity. 

Causes ; The chief cause of tbo famine is the failure of ., 
.ra^^Olher subsidiary causes are flqgdg. excessive rains, locusts.” 
hailstorms, war and ..pillage and_chronio poverty. Indian agri- 
culture is depondont on the regularity and adequacy of tho rain- 
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fall at tho timo of tho aumraor and xvintor monsoons, and thus 
yields two harvests: Enbi and Kharif. This rainfall is not evenly 
distributed over tho whole of tho country, or Ihroucthout the 
year and, what is much more serious and important, it is liable 
to failure or serious dofioioncy and causes droughts and famines. 
There are certain parts of tlio country which sulTcr from an 
osceasivo rainfall while others suffer from a drought. Then, except 
in tho south-east of tho country whore there is heaviest rainfall 
from October to Daoomber, by far the greatest quantity of rain 
falls between Juno and October. During winter tho normal 
precipitation varies from half an inch to two inches whilo tho 
hot weather from iMarch to May or Juno is practically rainless. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, there ia but ono monsoon swooping 
across tho country from the southwest in June or July and 
retreating again in October and December when it is exhausted 
and, therefore, tho rainfall in winter is relatively light. Thus 
it is that by far tho greater part ol tho country gets about 90’/i 
ol its rainfall from tho southwest monsoon which is tho ultimate 
source of wealth of tho rice producing tracts. Tho deficiency o; 
the rainfall therefore spoils disaster for the cultivator and thi 
prolongation of the dry season renders vain all hopes of a rid 
harvest for that year. Hence it is that ' |in one season of th( 
year tho greater part of India is deluged with rain and is the 
scene of the most wonderful and rapid"growEli"bT"vog^iTicin; ir 
another period the same tracF1iecoBQe3'"a'''”dreary'; sUUbnrnt 
waste.” It is however tho liability to failure lir' groat dofioioncy 
which is more dangerous. The average annual rainfall over the 
whole country is 45 inches but local variations are very great. 

I One year in every fivojs "expected, to.be- dry- and--one in every 
ten is a year of seyera^dxought. Only those parts are free from 
jthis vagary of the climatic conditions which are provided with 
jperennial canals for irrigation. Tanks or -wells^ dry up in 
periods of severe ' droughts. It is the vast sizs and the varying 
altitudes of the country which do not allow a famine to envelop 
the whole of the country and bo more terrible. As Loveday 
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fh ^ gives no example of a drought extending over 

^ -ur >?^ ®nd meteorologiafca declare snoli an event 

p aS 0 . Thus it is that irrigation and development of 
0 communication prevent the locality from suffering from 
a 00 amine now and decrease the fatality of local deficiency. 

lin : contributory causes there are some whioh seem to 

lifcfi S- tioods, hailstorms, locusts etc.; while others 

'and I ^ ° ^ooic indebtedness and insecurity can be removed 

and have been gradually mitigated in their fatality by the 

rr" r 

teemino m'lr • extreme and chronic poverty of the 

rr. T'“ PoveriTtowet 

..r 11!” ol 

Jr: ^ 

■which were r other. "War, plunder, and pillage 

of the Moghul period of insecurity after 'the fall 

of the British removed with the establishment 

administrative, legal and ec7 ““'“T 

British rule and the inn ^ rntroducod by the 

increase in 1 to an enormous 

incroa;oVti:e:erirl1"\^“-"^ 

last century. Tho^ -tr. of the famines during the 

of the population whl h aenously the same seotions 

The msocurt : ll I i^adly . bit by the famines, 

industries, and incmald 

commercialisation of a^ricM^ntr^ Population on land, the 
conventional necessities °nna tb ^oproduotive expanses on 

ness and poverty multinlir..! tu ®.“^“®®5uont increased indebted- 
the railways facilitating 

extension of irrigation fnniljf- , • ^’Sfribution bf food, the 

fend and freeing largo areas of *r fim ' product of the 

raising tba capacity of oven 
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iry parts, and tho accumulation of somo rosorvo by tbo poasantrj 
ont of tbo prosperous years against tho rainless days, the grovrtl: 
of tbo cooperative movement, and tbo dovelopmont of nnsconi 
industries absorbing about 10% of tbo population and to that 
extent relieving tbo pressure on tho soili and abovo all the 
porfoalion of tbo famino relief and insurance, tbo famines have 
become less severe in their fatality. 

Histwy: Tbo dividing lino in tho history of famines under 
tbo British rule comes at the famino of 18G0 when tho gravity 
of tbo problems of famine and tbo responsibility for famine 
roliof wore first realised by tbo Government and tho main founda- 
tions, of the modern famino relief organisation woro laid dorvni 

• • I 

Fora century from 1760 wbon the great Bengal famino occurred 
npto 1870 most of tbo attempts at roliof wore only partially 
"Successful. ^Tbe East India Company bad neither tho necessary! 
information of tho local conditions, nor tbo organisation and! 
officials to combat the sconrgo of tbo famines on such a wido 
scale as is done now. vTbo absence of suitable moans of com- 
munication and transport was tho chief difficulty in alloviatinj 
tho distress and saving lives from destruction, ^Moreover, it was 
^period of political unrest and transition. 

Tho year 1860 saw a big fapaino in N. W. Provinces, Pun- 
jab and Eajputana. Then came tho Orissa famino of 1865-67 
which was very terrible and relief was hampered by floods. It 
affected 180,000 sq. miles and 47^ million people. The govern- 
ment was rather slowjio,, appreciate tho necessity for action and 
relief operations began actually when the resisting power of the 
people had been weakened, 35m. units were relieved ( a unit • 
is one person supported for one day ) but inspite of an expendi- 
ture of T4ii million rupees about a quarter or one-third of the 
population of ,Oriasa died. This was followed by the Madras 
famine of 1866 and tho Eajputana famine of 1 868-70 which was 
followed by a plague of locusts. The absence of railways accen- 
tuated tho suffering and all She features o'f.. an old famine were 
noticeable. It was perhaps tho last famine in- which there was 
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althm! million pminas vere spent on relief 

Zl ““ 'f . «■» “'SraH™ ot ' - 

lo Ibe neiBbh “I l4 1 ». (rom Marau 

:”•> •w™ierby‘kriir“; 

ana supplies and hh ^ mformation as regards crops 
‘rice on hand Than / one lath tons of 

•^as the famine^? 

about £6% of the f t Bengal in 1873-74. On an average 

Bomecil -era relieved and in 

from starvation took plaT Xlie^ 

scale and 6i miUion non s ^ granted on a very lavish 
fliapatohed at a cost of Eg ig^^h^T^’ ^'^26 souls were 

tanoa of this famine lay in ^ Burma. The • fmpor- 

administrative effieiencv and^Jn towards greater 

ranoe scheme proposed iy Sir J-oh^ 

great famine of South India in 1876-78 5. ^’ 

spread from Madras. Mysore the second year 

of C. XJ. P. and the Pun jab Bombay to parts 

Bq- miles and 58J million peooll L of 257,000 

point of transition to mod ' marked the actual 

vagance of the Bihar famlnT conditions. The extra- 

-onomy and efficiencyTs " g°~ent to adopt 

pie of saving life at any cost ° relief and the princi- 

government account was give up. Import of grain on 

private enterprise. The nnn trade was left entirely to 

-ith corn by the private traSm 

supply 400,000 men with email ^ sttompt was made to 
:-'‘fcr larger works were underi 

-as spent to relievo 700 million 1-T' ^ Bs. 8i orores 

colonies and G. Britain**'^ able contributions 
5^ millions, died in ibo j, . fo.Es. 84 lakhs- 

- "W too.,„ea. F»ni„ o„ji 
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w ith Dccoss nry niodifioaUons form fbo moclorn 

organisixU oni Iho govoromout gave up il 9 policy ol 
la iasoa fa irq oud g Famiao IpBurancQ Fund was oroatod. '^hoo 
came the great famine of 1896-97 -ivlndb ntrodo'd 3077000 sq. 
miles and G95 million people. Its sovorily had been increased 
by an absence of any reserves vritb the cultivators on account 
of droughts and tboir power of resistance bad boon lowered by 
the rise in prices without any rise in wag es. A loss of 18 to 19 
million tons of corn was estimated, the number relieved wore 
more than 4 million, cost of relief was Rs. 7* croros, the rovonuo 
remitted was li crores, loans given amounted to 1* orores and 
charitable relief by private sources amounted to li croros of 
which li croros wore subscribed in the United Kingdom. 
Famine mortality was 760,000. Tho experiences of this famine 
were examined by tho Lyall Commission but before its recom- 
mendations could bo digested and people could recover from tho 
shock of tho famine, another famine of unparalleled severity 
occurred in 1899-1900 on account of unpreoedonted droughts" 
over a largo area. It affected 475,000 sq. miles and 69 i 
million' people in G P. and Borar, Bombay, Ajmer and tho 
Hissar district of the Punjab, as also in Rajputana, Baroda, 
Central India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. Tho rainfall over 
the whole country was 11 inches below the mean, there was a 
great Jpd^r famine and terrible mortality among the cattle; 
Water supply "was deficient. Even Gujorat wh ich was suppos ed , 
to. beja m u go fr om.fa mine wnsltffeotod.an d a~ very lar g e numbe r I 
of Mat w aria migrated from their impoverish^ed lamd into Central 
India and complicated the problem of famine relief. Tho res- 
ponsibility for saving life in famine's was shouldered by the, 
Indian states also after this famine. Another important feature 
of - this famine was the docking of the people in unexpeoledly 
largo numbers to the relief works. The expenditure in 1896-98 
was over £5 million while that in 1899-1901 was over £6 million 
beside charitable grants and loans to the native states. The 
railways carried 2 a million tons of grain to the famine-stricken 
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areas and for -weeks together 6 million peoplo in 

of relief. The diffioalty of carrying fodder by the rai 
caused a very heavy morlality , among the , cattle. ^ 
i experiences of this famine -were examined 
pommission -which evolved the doclrine_of puttog^^5^^-^. 

;he people and introduced payment by resu^inJb^fa^ainoi^L 
erganisation. About one million people died as a result of c o e 
and malaria -which swept across the country after the fannn 
The government -was violently attacked by the people for t es 
famines and their land revenue policy and tho drain of -wea 

t f tVi0 

rom India to Britain -were cited as tho chief causes o ^ 
amines. The government policy after these famines chaUo^ ^ 
{There -was increased government activity in the development o * 
ngrioultura by introducing and demonstrating scienliEc agric 
lural metbods, by inaugurating cooperative credit ^ooiettesi 
b-y oonstruoting canals and tanka and by developing rail-way3< by 
fiffusing primary education and enoouragingr?h 0 ~~deTelopment 
< f industries. All these improvements led to the increased povfsr 
c f resistance among the people. The truth of this stalenaent i3 
I ^le out by tba experiences of tho later famines. In 1907-8 
a famine occurred in tho 13- P. affecting 50 million people and 
involving a failure cf food supply for nine months. But the 
'loss and suffering were small and a very few people flocked to 
he relief works. Takavi loans were given freely and large 
: lumbers were relieved in their villages. The same was the case 

i rith the, Bombay and Gujerat famine of lOllandagainwith' 
he 13. P. famines of 1913-14 and 1918. In tho latter case 
rains failed more seriously and over a wider area than during 
my monsoon in the recent history of India. The deficiency in 
rainfall was more marked than in the great famine of 1899 .” 
“et the resisting power of the people had developed to such an 
'extent that not more than six hundred thousand were in receipt 
if public assistance at any time, and tho shock to the social 
[life of the community -was insignifioaut. In all these cases 
i^akovi loans were given, .industrial and public works provided 
alternative employment for tho labour whoso mobility had been 
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immensclj* increased” with tho dovolopmonfc of railways anc 
roads, wages had risen and the resisting power of Iht 
people increased, self help and moral strength had been imparlei 
through cooperative aociotios, and irrigation works had oxtondcc 
after 1900 and emigration bad been encouraged. Hence th< 
improvements in tho economic conditions of tho country hac 
increased the resisting power of tho pooplo and helped then 
fight tho (amino with courage. This fact was more offeotivolj 
demonstrated in the famine of 1920*21 which affected Madras 
Bombay, C. P. and Baluchistan ns also parts of Punjab, 0. 1 
and Bengal. But tho largest number of pooplo on relief was verj 
much less than 3 % of the total population affected i. e. 4' 
million. Thus as Mrs. Knowles puts it "With a population mon 
mobile, botlor-fcd, and with increased capacity (or self-help, will 
tho great demand (or labour in factories, mines, and plantations 
and with a well-organised syalem of railways and extensive 
irrigation works, it is expected that the famines of tho past wil 
not recur again "with such devastating effeols. The Britist 
govorninent' in India. has. (amino by tho throat." 

; First of all tho government was compelled to 
-give up its policy of laissez faire and to adopt an attitude ol 
patOTnahsm. The insecurity of agriculture due to tho vagaries 
of the monsoons coupled with the chronio improvidence and 
indebtedness of the masses necessitated the parental assistance 

• 

of the government. As one writer has pub it ‘‘Where a numerous 
and increasing peasantry lives on the margin of subsistence, 
paternalism is inevitable, no matter whether it be termed 

democracy or autocracy. Where irrigation on a large scale 

is practised, there, inevitably, some higher power must step in 
to erect the works, secure a steady supply of water, study the 
effect as a whole and dole out tho water fairly. Autocracy and 
large scale schemes of irrigation go hand in hand.” Thus, in 
tho words .of Mrs. Knowles "the governrnent plays the part of 
economic Providence in India to a degree that is not attained in 
the self-directing regions.” Secondly, the importance of railw.ays 
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■was greatly accentuated by their utility in relio'ving fauiines. 
The desire to combat famines ■was one of the most important 
points stressed by Dalhousie in his famous minutes on. railways. 
The famines, therefore, stimulated the derelopment of 
works and general economic improvement. The period of t^® 
transition which synchronised with the period of the intensity 
of the famines saw a rapid development of railways whether they 
Iwere commercially profitable or not. The raihyays changed the 
[natare of famines: they ceased to be food famines. Third t^j.^^ 
famines led to the launch ing of remarkable sch emes of irrigatio n 
oj both productive and prot e ctive type s, the completion of which 
led to the security of many areas against droughts, and by increas 
ing the products, increased the staying power of the cultivating 
millions. It was to mitigate the baneful effects of famines 
pestilence, devastation, human and cattle mortalityi epidemics 
and iubnman practices — that the government adopted these 


measures of security and improvement. Fmcrihlv, the famines 
caused necessary adjustments in the land revenue and led to 
[the^ development of scientific research and improvement of 
agriouUnral methods to increase the yields of crops. The 
^general conditions of labourers were also considered to develop 
their power of resistance. Fifthl,,, the famines caused the 
Icreation of a famine relief organisation which led to the 
|ooilcot,on of stalUtidsr'egarding crops, soil, etc. Sixthly, to protect 
he peasantry and the small artisans and traders again.st the 
int ° ^ho periods of scarcity a number of 

crcaniot.^^ Cooperative credit movement was 

is'ainina in^il^'^ ''T*' people and" create a moral 

I m them. Seventhly, the famines gave an impetus to 


Ihl rots* migration not only within 

jho standard of 

Agricopural methods and I - ° improving the 

’dodeslrial cn'crp-i=es like f \ end oven initiating 

an a,*.; r and mines to 

ahernalmc occupation to the growing population 


pr.ivido 
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End tlius roliovo tho preasuro on tho land. In short, tho famines 
led to tho extension of govcrnmontnl functions and rosponsibilitiosj 
considerably. 

Famine Relief Organisation 

In a vast country like ours with its teeming millions depen- 
dent on a precarious industry like ngrionlturo for its snatonanco, 
tho problem of famine relief is very difficult. Its vastness and 
Buddonnoss is further aggravated by tho multitude of the prohlema 
to which it gives rise. Tho existence of small holdings, chronic 
poverty and indebtedness of tho peasantry weighted down by 
custom and family obligations, poor and illiterate, and whoso 
stamina is sapped by malaria, cholera, plnguo and other epido* 
mics, stultify all talk of progress and make tho problem of 
relief very complex. 

Tho chief -problems of famine relief are the supply and 
distribution of food for different types of men and women involv- 
ing tho problem of regulation of trade and export in grain, the 
supply of water to drink, tho problem of saving tho cattle so 
indisponsablo to the cultivators and of fodder supply, the pro- 
vision of medicines, the grant of takavi loans for tho relief of 
those who cannot come to tho tost works and poor bouses opened 
for the relief of the poor, the remission, of land tax and adminis- 
tration of railways and canals, the maintenance of balance 
between economy, generosity and promptness, tho method of 
payment for'th0"'work done, and above all, tho restarting of the 
agricultural life by making arrangements for tho supply of seed 
and cheap credit. 

In olden days there wore no^ railways and roads to facilitate 
the distribution of food, irrigation facilities, were very deficient 
and were themselves dependent on the rainfall,'^and the people 
had not much of reserves and credit with them. So in famines 
they died in very large numbers. The system of relief in those 
early tjmes was very much different from the modern system. 
The absence of swift and safe means of communication and 
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transporb made it impossible for the rulers to reover 

adequate quantities to supply food to the destitute. ^ ° 
it ■was difficult to bring into existence an adminis 
machinery all oi a sudden to cope 'wto Ihedislribulion of supp 
and the organisation of labour. S>WaT3 and the abseno 
modern transport facilities also limited exports and the surp 
stored in the years of pleoty -was the only proteotiou aoa 
droughts, f. According to Lo'veday the Mohammedan 
maintained stores of grain in their capitals as 'war 
the cultivators kept ■what surplus they could from years of ^ 

^ag an insurance against those of dearth. The scale of the r 
depended on the generosity and benevolence of the rulers a 
the severity of the scourges. Accordingly rhe corn ■was 
a^way in charity or sold. Sometimes there ■was no corn to bb 
and at others people had no means to purchase. Muharnma 
Tughlak had the credit of being one of the first to adopt ■vigorous 
measures of relief in 1343 in bis dominions. ^He distribute 
food for six months to the people in Delhi and ’^ade advances 
for the cultivation of land and for the digging of wells. *^A genera 
system of compulsory labour ■was also tried but failed a® 
people migrated to Bengal. Then in the great famine of 1630 
iSbabjeban ordered the distribution of 5000 rupees on every 
Monday to the deserving poor, and of 50,000 rupees in Ahmeda 
bad ■where the famine was more severe, {^ood was doled out 
and taxes to the tune of 70 lakhs were remitted. -JiBslief was 
not confined to ths capital only and officers were ordered to 
provide soup kitchens and alms-honses in various places outside. 
The practice of providing cooked food -was in vogue even earlier 
aa also increased recruitment to the army to provide employment 
to the poor; but they ■were limited to the capital towns only* 
Similar measures wore taken during the reign of Aurangzob* 
According to Feri3hta,\as early as 1396 Sultan Mahmud kept a 
train of tea tho^nsand bullocka on his o^wn account constantly 
going to and from Malwa and Gnjerat for grain, to supply hia 
stricken kingdom of Bahmani. But ■with the removal of 
internal taxation, actual transportation by 1630 was left to private 
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(rtidor 3 . 1660 Govcrninont directly bought corn to sell to tho 
people at cheap rates nnd rciniticd tares and rontsTV Migration 
svas also tho in^st usual niolbod adopted by people to protect 
tbomsolves against the distress ol famines. Thus as Loveday says 
‘The migratory habits of the past bad maintained, and, above 
all, the principle of mutual assistance nnd family support of tho 
aged and yroak, were tho real bulwarks in tho past against tho 
perils of destitution and tho ravages of otarvation." Beside? 
these, however, the development of irrigation facilities hndjjoon 
adopted sinoo times immemorial as a preventive measure against 
fa'mlhes by “all govornmonls. The great AfoghulB constructed 
canals 'and tho Hindu ftilors constructed tanks and wells. Thus 
the provision of irrigalion facilities io protect the laud against 
drought and the storage of grain tcere the two main protective 
measures which could be adopted when the importation of f ood 
was dependent upon cattle which stiffened cquallu with men from 
lacli of food in famines. Belief ■measures consisted of the distri- 
bution of charities, cstahlislmcnt of alms-houses, free distribution 
of food or sale of corn by government depots and remission of 
taxes and rents. 

Tho East India Company took up the responsibility of 
famine relief since 1770 and administered it through native 
agency. Tho methods adopted by tho company in the famine 
ol that year wore very inadequate and consisted only of embar- 
goes on export and removal of duties on import and prohibition 
of hoarding in Calcutta and the aotual relief was left to the 
generosity of private individuals who contributed £ 15,000 for 
purchase of corn and £ 3,000 for general charity. It refused to 
make any adequate reduction in the land tax. In 1783 a com- 
mittee of grain for tho districts of Bengal was set up to control 
-trade and prices and to start granaries at convenient moments. 

^JSoarding and restrictions of sales wore declared to be unlawful 
and exports were restricted. This undermined trade and starved 
,th6 province of Madras. Liberal contributions of charity were 
made and about 9>000 starving people were deported to the 
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districts o£ Madras. In subsaqaenfc famines of the decade trade 
was left to private enterprise but sale prices were fixed and 
doles were given to the poor. ^Extensive remissions of land 
revenue were also made by the native government. In the 
native states the old principles of ralief oontinued unabated m 
their essentials. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century new methods 
of relief were adopted. Vin addition to embargoes on exports and 
encouragement of imports ,^lief works were started (construction 
of tanks, wells and a road to Thana in 1803) Sand temporary 

hospitals were built in Bombay and other places under the Com* 
pany.lj revenue was remitted and in 1804 large grants of takavi- 
loans were made to the cultivators. So far, however, no 
general principles of relief had been formulated. ^By the begin* 
ning of the second decade free trade principles were adopted.! By 
1837 the growth of British power had led to the establishment 
of a strong centralised administration and thereafter a more 
liberal and courageous policy of relief was followed. The able* 
bodied were provided with work oh the roads or other minor 
works: those who were unable to work were given direct relief 
but cn acoonnt of adulteration of flour with lime and sand many 
people died in 18h7.*7Burdensome duties were levied on internal 
trade and the neglect in remission of revenue caused many 
cultivators to flee. ^Before the company was abolished in 1858 
it made one improvement in its administration of relief and it 
was that the management of read construction undertaken as 
relief works was placed under an expert engineer. Thvs, 
find that the East India Company distributed cliaritahle relief’ 
prohibited the export of grain, imported grain oh its otun ao- 
count, but on account of great difficulties of transport pery laro^ 
number of lives were lost. Its policy was however uncertain and 
tentative. 

The system of modern belief organisation were formu* 
lated for the first time in the year 1860. The famines' from 
now also differed from the oldeFlamines. They were *3 
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jvbovo, now no lonfiot {ntninos o( fooa, 03 of Boaroity, ot moan 
or purobasing, and nnemploymcnt. Tho dovclopmont of irrigatioi 
and railways in tbo docados prccoding led to tbo motbod o' 
alloviaticn being made moto olaborato and dotailod. Tho gormi 
of tbo modern famine codes wore laid in that year, Tho essentia 
features of tbo now policy were: — 

/ Ot assiCcation of tbo pop ulation i nto tbroe grades 
(b) moral str ategy ; and ( 0 ) vlllago rolief. 

Tho population of tbo stricken area was classified intc 
those who woro able-bodied and could work in largo public 
undertakings, those who wore poor and deserved charity but 
who were required to do some woriroh^ bTmorSl''cbriBi3oraBion3 
in poor houses in which they woro maintained, and those whb 
on account ot tboir _Cfl3tca>jald-age4st.docropltado woro nob able 
to leave Iholr-villagos. Tho first class w as organise*d into gangs 
of COO housed in temporary sheds and sot to work on canals or 
roads. The second grade people, after a careful enquiry into 
their poverty, were divided into various groups acoording to 
their physical fitness and put to light works in the poor-houses* 
The third group was given help through tho Deputy Collectors 
and Inspectors in their hqmea* . These were tho cardinal features 
of tho famine relief organisation adopted in 18G0 which mutatis 
mutandis has continued to tho present day* Tbo failure of tho 
famine relief during the Orissa famine of 1E65-67 due mainly 
to the dilatorinesa and the incapacity of the authorities to 
anticipate the distress and to the series of mistakes committed 
by them led to the appointment of an enquiry oommittea under 
Sir George Campbell whoso report formed tbo basis of all 
subsequent codes. As a result of this report tho government 
issued a memorandum in 1868 detailing tho measures to be 
adopted in times of famine. Tho Bajpntann famine which began 
in that year afforded an opportunity ot testing these meaanros. 
In order to regulate the import and sale of grain and to organise 
rolief to the destitute an Executive Committee was sot up 
instead of central works district works were undertaken and 
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village relief vas distributed through the agency of headmen. 
The main principles of relief organisation vfere similar to those 
of 1860 but the most important departure was the adoption of 
t he principle of distributing takavi loans to the far m'^ra tp enable 
jbem to cultivate their fields . The government imposed the 
responsibility of saving lives on district officers but insisted on 
the maintenance of the sick and the aged by the members of 
their family. ~BuF both of these things had to'be given up. The 
principle of self acting acts was given up and that of individual 
inspection was adopted.” "The enormous system of administra* 
tive control, entailing the division of whole Presidency into a 
complex system of relief districts and circles of village groups, 
which this principle of personal touch with the people entailed, 
was too overwhelming a task to be successfully and economically 
carried out at the time. Put it is a system now incorporated 
in every famine code.*’ The largo poor houses which in the 
Orissa famine led to the "utmost demoralisation” were also 
given up and more healthy aud sanitary institutions of not more 
than 50 souls were started instead. The lack of information re- 
garding crops and social conditions of the districts affected led to 
an administrative efficiency and to the initiation of a famine in- 
surance scheme. It was not till after this famine that the 
government realised that famines could not be looked upon as 
abnormal and esceplional calamities and began to provide 
against the grave financial burden, which they imposed, out of 
the state revenue. The proposal was, however put into practice 
only after ISTTwhen one of the most severe famines in history . 

bad rocked a- very wide part of the country. This year marked 
the actual transition to modern conditions. The main poliov of 
thg government was laid down in the following words 'the task 
of saving life irrospeolive of cost, is one which is beyond our 
power to undertake. The embarrassment of debt and weight of 
taxation consequent on the expense thereby involved would ' 
aeon become more fatal than the famine itself. Tn other words, 
o Covornment adopted their policy of regarding the famines 
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nS nn economic question which could bo foreseen nnd insu- 
red against out of an annual charge on the government 
rcYonuos. Henceforward a sum of £li0C0,000 or org ro 

was annuahy sot aside by the central government for famine 
insurance, and tho necessity of being ready to meet a famine 
was realised, ^ 

When it came to the execution of tho policy laid down by 
tho Government in the words quoted above, tho praotioo differed 
in the various parts. Madras for example imported grain but 
on tho advice of tho Central Government loft trade to private 
traders. In Bombay however, relief was promptly and efficiently 
organised. Tho whole population was divided into four classosT 
the able-bodied wore provided with work by the Public Works , 
Department; the loss capable wore left to tho control of 
collectors on smaller undertakings; those who wore feeble wore' 
provided with light work in their villages ; nnd tho siok and tho 
infirm were nursed in public nurseries. Tho experiences of^ 
this calamity wore examined by tho .Straobey Commission in 
1880 and its recommendations lefi tn t.hn form ation of faroio g 
^odes in 1 8B3. It emphasised tho need for anticipating 
famines and being prepared for them beforehand, insisted on 
Government directly taking stops to organise famine relief, ns 
n famine was a calamity wholly transcending individual effort 
nnd power of resistance. In administering relief care had to 
bo taken that indiscriminate charity did not demoralise the 
people, hence it recommended Labour Tests. As a means of 
protection against famines the commission urged tho extension 
of irrigation, and made definite suggestions as to the lines of 
railways to be conhtruoted. Bneouragemont of „a diversity of 
occupations through indirect means only was also recommended. 
With regard to famine relief proper they recommended that 
employment should be given to the able bodied at a wage 
sufficient' to support and maintain efficiency and immediately 
before lack of food had weakened tho efficiency ; that gra- 
tuitous relief should bo given to those who were unable to work 
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' or in poor houses ; that food supply should be 

0 private enterprise except where it was unequal to the 
n «■ t land-owning classes should be 

^ loans and by suspensions of revenue demands in 
and^ t °° ^^'Inres. To control the whole organisation 

ect information and statistics a special department 
snp('i 1 ^ With a view to efficiency and promptness 

pecial emphasis was laid on village relief and on care to avoid 

and fii ^ village system and the joint family, 
thnsn J®®P°“®*^’llty of investigating distress and of feeding 
to ftifl ° and sending those who were able 

^0 the revenne officer's station was laid on the village head- 

of defence *-o function only as a second Una 

the Government nt^T provincial governments 

lowest amon ^ m ^own "that the famine wage is the 

iowesc amotinfe sufiiaienf . ■ , 

WhihtZL. ,”r 

it is not hnn f. . Government is to save life, 

normal level o "comfor^” population at its 

codes were drawn np and provincial 

the famine of 1897. Th ° tested by 

tbe experiences nf ° ~ Commission which examined 

i, ii, mrr;,r 

previous famines, and t tv, ^ Greater relief of distress than in 
•incurred. The free crania ® “°^f™l^®ne33 of the expenccs 
;rcent, and extension of cf “f emplor 

i wisdom of the most i ® pointed to the 

made by this CamLusior^iZ^ ^commendations of policy 
l>eHer assured hv arentn- economy vsouli be 

that grants should bo recommended 

permanent seenrity of Kba 'f vopair oi wells and the 

concentrated in larco ,-„r labour should be 

that ibo resources and fn Commission found 

had increased. resisting power of the people 
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Tfao great fninino of 1899-1900 was osaraincd by tho ^ncdon - 
sj ^ll^CotnmiEsion in 1901 . It rcvioavcd tho whole Question of famine 
relief and famine protection and recommended thojcstnblisbmont 
of agrioultural banks* "siTsponsion or remission of land revenue 
when nccessary.'Jpontmnnnt exemption of improvements from 
aRsessment and^jtbo making of tnqavi loans on easier terms. 
"Witli regard to tho administration of relief in tho preceding 
year its findings wore that relief was excessive. *5 It recommended 
tho extension of tfao principle of decentralisation and local 
relief and of smaller works. Tho cardinal feature of thoir 
recommendations was however moral strateov i o. tho 
creation of n spirit of solf-rolianco and resistance. Laying 
emphasis on tho fact that if tho people wore helped at tho start 
they would help themselves and that if thoir condition was 
allowed to deteriorate it proocoded on a declining scale, they 
placed the doctrine of ‘putting heart into the people’ in the 
forefront of thoir programme of relief. Tho maohinory to 
aohiovo this object was a. policy of prudent boldness started 
from tho preparation of a largo and oxpansiva plan of relief and 
secured by liberal preparations, constant vigilance, and a full 
enlistment of non-official help, by a prompt and liberal distribu- 
tion of taQttvi loans and early suspensions of revenue. Tho 
wage scale was revised, minimum wago was abolished for 
able-bodied men, payment by result was reoommondod as also 
saving cattle from starvation and death. 

Tho modern system of famine relief has thus gradually 
developed into a science of famine relief and is embodied into 
^ the famous famine codes the most important of which are 
economy and generosity, labour tests, poor houses, village 
gratuitous relief and moral strategy. Besides the gradual 
perfection of the famine relief organisation and machinery, 
famine protection has also been developed by the oontruotion oi 
railways and canals on both productive and protective prinbiples. 
Bor a continuous development of protective works the Batnine 
.Insurance Grant of 1 J orores of rupees annually was instituted 
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as wo have soaa above in 1878. The first charge on Ibis is 
™ protective works and third avoidnnoo of 
a chain of protective railways’ is now complete and 

y Sreat progrogj has also been made in the development of 

pro eotive irrigation espeoially in the Bombay Dcccnn, the 
S^n^t1f atid in the Bundelkhaod areas. Under tbo 

• *ibe Government of India Act 1919 all the 

irannir s csoapt those of Assam and Burma are 

LsLra ^ every year a fixed sam from their 

snatif <ssp2nditnro on famine. This annual sum can ba 

y on fam-na relief and the sum unutilised is carried 
^^amine Relief Bund which is invested with the 
and available for espondituro on famine, 

‘of famine.'^ restrictions, on proteotive and other works for relief 

a ““'■'“'V “>»• ba. alwra. 

.apply oi nbilantbroDV-in tb. 

*^o thg _suj) grior cla3S_poo r 
tation of agriculturat for help and in the rehabili* 

also conlributed han.S country but outsiders have 

In the recent famines Sc " ^• 

official organisation has vUvlT^ 

famines and flUfro.. ^ ^ useful part in relieving 

by ”“»al clainHi... With » 

Piia in 19C0 a eome ot B. .nVaa’V’’® 
to be held in trusF fdi-'f 1’ f • ' ' ‘n Government Seonrities ■ 

few years this amounVi 8®o®ral distress. In a 

'The United Provinces p„ 23,10,000 and in 1934 

to it. It now amounts to Rg! 32 transferred 

the Inffian_P^oplela_Bamine Tr„ officially called 

administered by a f ° 

^•fferent provinces and states fu t representing 

'-11!!!!^!?' «“d treasurer. ® ^‘'‘“-^riditor General 

• 0 trust is permanently 
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ibYcstcd and the principal is never spent. The incoiflo from the 
investment alone is spent on roliot of famine or distress and the 
unspent balance is temporarily invested in government seoorities. 
With the cconomio development of the country in recent years, 
horvever, the expenditure from the trust on famine relief actually 
in the old senso has declined very much hut verj’ largo sums of 
money are granted in times of distress duo to floods or earth- 
quakes ns in 1929 and in 1934 and 1936. The increased 
mobility of men and goods duo to the spread of the railvray not, 
the increased resisting power of the people due to high prices 
of agricultural goods before 1929, and the favourable balance 
of trade, the remarkable growth of irrigation facilities in 
precarious tracts and in others loading to increased production, 
th e growth of cooperative banks and ge nera l hanking fac i lities 
and the development of manufacturing industries absorbing the 
autplus poputaUcw and a more soiontifio method ot famino roUoi 
and Bciontific agriculture have entirely changed the nature ol 
famines and minimised their horrors and have saved the economic 
and financial machinery from going out of gear. Famine, 
therefore, is now ofiioiently mot by liberal grant of takavi either 
directly or tbmugh cooperative bnnkB,by suspension and remission 
of land revenue, and by provision of charitable relief for the 
poor and the infirm, and by provision of cattle fodder and 
assisted migration. 

‘ In ordinary times government is kept informed of the 
meteorological conditions and the state of the crops; programmes 
of suitable relief works are kept up-to-date, the country is 
mapped into relief circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
It the rains fail, policy is at once declared, non-eflioials are 
enlisted, revenue suspended, and loans for agricultural purposes 
iLade. Test works are then opened, and if labour in considerable 
quantities is attracted, they are converted into relief works on 
Code principles. Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the rains people are 
moved from the large works to small works near their villages. 
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liberal advances are t- 

plough, cattle and seed. WN ° for the pnchase of 

fipB the few remainino ' i Principal autumn crop is 

relief ceases, ah fj,- ^atuitous' 

° ^^^1 ^ Ith cholera whi h~' — in readiness 
Malaria, which famine, and 

^ ge-erallvanpervenes when the rabs' break 



CHAPTER V 

Indian Agriculture and its Problems 

Its Place in our National Economy : 

The economic Bignifioanco of agrioulturo to India can 
hardly bo osaggorated. It is the prornior industry, of our country; 
no less than yS% of its enormous population is directly dopondont 
on agriculture and pasture for its sustonanco or livelihood; and 
normally after meeting the demands of the entire population for 
all ngrioultnral commodities except cotton and till recently 
sugar, a largo balance of the output is annually exported. It 
provides all the food grains consumed in the country and in 
normal years loaves a moderate surplus for export. It provides 
raw materials of industry like cotton, jute, sugaroano, oilseeds 
etc. It yields a very largo crop of cotton, about half of which 
is worked up in the country, while the other half is exported. 
It provides the jute supply of the whole world, and gives a 
large crop of oU-seeds, which not only satisfies the whole 
demand of India, but leaves a largo and valuable surplus -for 
export. It contributes some 40% to the total supply of tea to 
the woHd’s markets, and finally it provides the whole of the 
raw sugar consumed in the country, which is roughly seven 
times as great as the quantity of refined sugar imported till 
recently; Since the beginning of the present decade the sugar 
manufacturing industry has progressed under a protective tariff 
by leaps and bounds and has made India virtually selfsuffioient 
as regards refined sugar as well. Thus it is that India feeds 
and to some extent clothes its population from what 2/3rds of 
an acre per head can produce. There is probably no other 
country in the world where the land is required to do so much. 
Bengal supports 646 per sq- mile of the total area, -Germany 
311, and Erance 189. According to Sir- M. Visvesvaraya -India 
has -only 3.5% of the total area of the world, while her popu- 
lation is 17% of the' world’s population i. o. in area India stands 
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eevenfch in the list of countries of tho vorld and in P«“|’ ^ 
population sbe rvas hitherto considered second only fo 
but no'w she heads the list of all countries in the rvorld in nm 
of inhabitants. 

Industry is the handmaid of agriculture. Even in f 
advanced stages of economic development peoples have 
depend primarily on the genetic and extractive industries 
the supply of raw materials and of these agriculture is the m ^ 
important. And especially in a country lihe India where 
three out of four persona depend on agriculture, the ov ^ 
whelming importance of agriculture in our national econoiW 

cannot be overemphasised. Agricult ural prosperity ^P?^ 

industrial and commercial prosperity and' agrionlt ural 
means decline in in^dustry and commerce ^'welj^’ Agri^t'o re 
only a^eots-the. lit6_of. ,th^mas3e^3_^t its_|mppjtanp 0 iS ;_c,.®^ 
reflected on the finances of the Central and the 
gOTefninents. The Provincial governments lose money__eiyi?^ 
through a remissi on or sn spen^on of land ravenne^ The cen 
govem'menf" through decreased earnings of railway or lo'ffB* 
customs income also shares the loss. Lord Cur zop_ pP^}^ 
remarked that the Indi an _^dget is a gamble in rains. That 
sums np very pithily but pointedly the supreme Eigcifioauco 
of agriculture in India. If the agricultural industry is prosperous, 
larger exports mean enhanced purchasing power of the teemmg 
millions. The increased purchasing power means a better 
market for manufactures whether indigenous or foreign. An 
idea of the importance of agriculinre in India can be obtained 
from the value of the products raised from land. Sir M. Visycsva' 
raya computed the total agricultural production of all-India m 
at Bs. 2,032 crores or about Bs. 64 per head of the 
population. The corresponding per capita production for th® 
tJ. B. A. may be taken at Bs. 175, for Canada Es. 213, for Japan 
Bs. 67 and for the TJ. K. Es. 62. 

Low yield & its causes : 

But it is a pity that inspite of its preponderating importance 
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to our national economy ngriouUuro is a “dopreascS industry." 
This is proved by the comparatively lovr yield per acre of 
various crops, -which is barely ono third or one fourth of the 
yield of other countries, and this, too, is reduced to nothing in 
periods of drought and scarcity. It is nckno-wledgod on all bands 
that Indian agriculture, judged by "tho test of quantitative 
production, has remained back-ward and unprogressivo;’’ that it 
fails to obtain tho yields of which the country is capable, and 
that there is a vast field for improvement in the ofricionoy of 
the methods. Tho yields of rice and wheat are poor compared 
with tho standards of tho more advanced countries. Tho once 
famous indigo industry has received a mortal blow from the com- 
petition of German synthetic substitutes; and oven in the matter 
of food production India has now receded to tho background, 
Tho quantity of food grains required for tho population has been 
estimated at between b5 to 90 million tons per annum; but the 
total outturn in a normal year comes to between 60 to 70 
million tons, which, on allowance being made for seed and export 
etc., is reduced to 60 million tons. Thus tho food supply in a 
country which is thought to be predominantly agricultural falls 
far short of tho demand. Tho average outturn of wheat per 
acre sown is S2 bushels in Great Britain, 22 in Canada, 16 in 
the XJ. S. A. and 13 in the Punjab. Tho yield in ginned cotton 
par acre is 500 lbs. in U, S. A., 450 lbs. in tho Nila-fed regions 
of Egypt, and 85 lbs. to 100 lbs- in India. With half tho 
world’s acreage under sugar-cane, India’s output till recently 
was only i of tho world’s supply of canosugar; and tho Indian 
Sugar Committee states that India’s outturn of actual sugar 
per acre is less than ono third that of Cuba, one-sixth of Java 
and one-seventh of Hawaii. Tho chief c ause of ^is^wjpro- 
driction-ia.tho.prjmitivQ. cultivation .o f .th a land .11^ Bn t , in jiddition_ 
t o this th e rmcertain character of theraihfall, the defe,otive_mothods 
of rural finance, the chronic, poverty of the ^-ultivator, th^exces- 
sive subdivision and fragmentation ol holdings, floods, hailstorms 
and fither vn,en.rif>n nf tho clirriate also damage the value ..of ..the i 
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crops, I'inally the defective methods of marketioS further 
lower the value of the crops. With improved meihodSi then, 
agriculture in India is still capable of great increase in yiet^ 
or quantity. As it is the chief industry of the country and 

as the success of other industries depends on the supply ofra'^ 
materials, the improvement of agriculture should engage the 
serious attention of every thoughtful and patriotic Indian. •/ 
Need for improvements: 


be necessity for the improvement of Indian agrioulturfl 
IS 00 obvious to need any comment. ‘The Indian Industrial 
mission points out that the present position and future 
p ospeots of Indian industries depend to a very large extent 
II ^ Indian agriculture. After stating moat empbati* 

^ paramount importance of agriculture to this country 
® ueoessity of doing every thing possible to improve its 
•s ^ mcrease its output, the oommissioners say, "We 
‘“Pavement of agriculture necessary, not only 

must / ' industries 

•Zue Sf ? 

Zbcds end agricultural 

ZS'rv w n Z or hand-driven 

pngTMs ..111 Uri to , e„e,*r,? f "t" ‘S"™'*””' 

»;"■ r ”X: zt'?:rr r 

the increased industrial n'l' °°''“*ry for 

P.PU.1, ,b. 

agricultural improvement tb! - 

mean better food, better agriculture will 

cultivator; will enhance the nat°^ 

revenue, shall usher in an era and government 

act as a lever to ibn » • . prosperity aiid shall 

development. The ®°“mercial and social 

The fundamental industriMn India, as in other 
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tropical and subtropical counlrira, being agriculture, tbo ultimate 
prosperity ol tbo teeming millions depends on its development. 

Tbo problem of tbo improvement of Indian ngrioullure is, 
ho^rover, not a simple one. It proEonts many difficulties •wbioh 
obviously seem to bo insurmountable because of tbo vastness 
of tbo field, tbo magnitude of tbo task and heterogeneity of 
tbo problems and calls for a bold frontal attack. Tho various 
political, social and economic problems confronting tbo 
Indian statesmen and reformers today are irretrievably bound 
up -with the improvement of agriculture. Tbo problem raises 
tho question of better and improved ngricultural methods, tho 
question" of ■watter-supply, or irrigation, of transport facilities, 
of taxation, of improved breed of cattle, of scientific agriculture, 
of thb'supply of cheap and sufficient credit; of tho consolidation' 
of ' th'd 'subdivided and frangmented holdings, of tho removal of 
rural indebtedness and illiteracy and tho adequate supply of 
fodder and marketing facilities and finance. In tho last analysis 
the problem resolves itself into ( a) tho improvement of agricul- 
tural practice leading to the increased yields and (b) tho 
improvement in agricultural economics: securing to tho cultivator 
tho lion's share of his industry so that ho may be induced 
to take a more lively interest in bis work. This emphasis on 
the imperative necessity of improving ngricultaro does not moan 
that our country has'been destined by nature to bo an agricultural 
country and that she sbould concentrate all her energy and 
resources on tho betterment of this industry and should not 
fritter them away on her industrial development. Even lor 
agricultural improvements rapid industrialisation of the country 
is essential. . " 

Causes of its Backwardness : 

The reasons for the backwardness of Indian agriculture 
are not far to seek. They are to be found in tho unfavourable 
environments under which the industry grow up and in the 
nature of its internal organisation and the exj^rnal_^agenriM 
■ on which it has to rely for support for its finance ^nd for the 
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marketing ol its outpafe. As Mrs. Knotvles says Another c ^ 
of the relatively static condition of India arises out o 
appalling uncertainty of life and property that prevailed 
the nineteenth century owing to the invasiom civil wars, a 

oppressions of native rulers on the one' hand, and to the 

of the rains on the other. Pillage and plunder, combined 
gross extravagance and luxury at the court for whioh the money 
was wrung from a povorty-stricken peasantry, were <tha chara 
teriatios of Indian Economic life in the 17tb and 18th centuries. 
Hence, there was no incentive to effort. The most distiuctiys 
features of the internal organisation of rural society are. 
the outlook of the peasant is fundamentairy~vegetariari, religion'® 
and non- economic; he is very painstaking, frugal, and simplBi 
hut very stolid, conservative, poor, ignorant, illiterate and a fatalist 
oi the first water. The production of meat, and other animel 
substances, milk, butter, etc. for the market does not enter into 
the ordinary business of the agriculturist as in the "West; that 
capitalist farming is an exception; the bulk of the land is ooou 
pied in small scattered holdings cultivated by the labour largely 
of the peasant and his family. Though there is much that 
can he said in the favour of the primitive self-sufiSoient peasant 
cultivation characterised by family cultivation, lack of capital 
including therein improved implements, good seed, better 
manures, cattle, and money at reasonable rate of interest, and 
a very low standard ol living combined with less earning power, 
yot, the fact remains that it is inefUoient and involves govern- 
ment assistance, education in school gardens, oooperatioo, 
marketing, seed selection and distribution, experimental and 
domonatration farms and a guarantee of price by the government. 

One of the most potent causes of the backwardness of out 
agrionltural industry is the small and uneconomic holding of the 
average farmer. The problem of the excessive subdivision and 
fragmentatiotr'of holdings is the burning problem today in India. 
It has rendered the holdings wholly uneconomic and their 
scaUerednoas has iuTther aggravated the situation. To orown 
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nil iliig, Ihoro is tlio growing anti oxocssivc prossnro of population 
on the soil. Tho nSverso offoot of tho pernicious laws of 
inhoritancQ is nothing short of tho prevention of any introduction 
of improved methods of production. Tho 'smallness of tho 
holdings makes oullivalion totally uneconomic and leaves no 
chance for the cultivator to produce suflioient to support himself 
and bis family in rcnsonablo comfort after paying all bis 
expenses. Then to make matters worse* if any farmer cultivates 
more than one field, as is usually tho case, they are separated 
from one another by long distances, with tho result that they 
have, as Dr. Mann says all tho evils of very small holdings in 
that they prevent the use of ranchinery and labour-saving dovipes, 
and, at tho same time, they have all the evils of largo holdings 
as they prevent tho adoption of really intensive cultivation by 
band labour which is tho groat advantage of a small holder. 

AgriouUuro is oven now in the self-suflioing sl^ngo; tho 
supply of food for tho household is still the primary aim of tho 
peasant, although tho importance of raising food ^and other raw 
materials for sale is steadily increasing. The climate of tho 
greater part of the country renders artificial irrigation either 
necessary or desirable to ensure a successful harvest of tho 
ordinary staples and tho more expensive and remunerative 
crops. Produotion depends entirely on tho periodicity of the 
rains, and hence is exposed to failure and uncertainty. "For 
several months in every year, India is on trial for her life, and 
she seldom escapes without a penalty.” Tho extremely preca- 
rious nature of agriculture as a result of the monsoons renders 
the industry virtually “a gamble in rains." This has led to tho 
frequent disorganisation resulting in the past nob only in the 
terrible mortality of men and cattle in the famines, but also, in . 
the destruction, mere or less complete, of the meagre capital 
employed by the farmer. As a result of this and other causes 
capUalJms been scarce and dear leading to the modern phenome- 
non in which forming is carried on with a minimum of capital ; 
there being israotioally no outlay on fencing, buildings or 
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maolimeriea. Tha accumiilatioii of capital ia proventafli tbusi ^5 
the xeonrrencB of famino, the highly exorbitant rates of 
on rmprodnctive loans incurred to finance marriages, h 
‘ funeral rites and obsequies and litigation- 

Primitive and crude agricultural technique and P°?.~ 
equipment are also responsible for the unprogressiveness 
Indian husbandry. Due to the want of an adequate knowle g 
and the lack of proper equipment, the soil, though 
alluvial and fertile, is seldom tilled as it ought to be. 
implements and tools are very simple crude and^ o 
fashioned. Cultivation at its best is distinctly good but in t 
■ greater part of the area cultivated there is much room o 
improvement. The cultivator as a rule possesses an intimate, 
though limited, knowledge of the essentials and teohniquo of 
business and fails not only through ingoranoe and illiteracy, 
but also through the lack of ways and means. Thus? P^®£i^ 
is his chief bane and the industry suffers through lack o 
organisation and proper equipment. 

Then the inadequate quantity and poor quality of maunre^ 
is another causa of backwardness of agriculture. The only source 
available and tapped to the greatest extent in the mofussil 
, the cow-dung but even this is not available ; because the 
scarcity of fuel and poverty lead to the consumption of oowdnng 
for this purpose. Parm yard manure is practically effective cud 
its value is thoroughly appreciated but the cultivator bas much 
I to learn about the storage of bulky manures and the conserve 
; tion of urine and night soil. His religious suBceptibilitiea 
in the way of their being utilized as also in the case of fish 
/ manure or bone-meal. 

Besides these causes of backwardness, the internal arrange 
ment of the rural society, according to Dr. Pillai, have led to the 
general neglect of agriculture, because some parties in it bebaV® 
in a manner as if their interests collide with the true interests 
of the industry. These are the landlords, the onltivators and the 
ihm labourers. It is a notorious fact that the Indian landlords 
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nnliko thoir compoors in the progressive countries* of the •west 
have not cared very much, nor taken a lively interest, in the 
development and improvement of agriculture. The agricultural 
revival in England in the 18th century vras duo mostly to the 
enthusiasm of progressive landlords like Tull, Townshend, Bake- 
well and Arthur Youngi who wore ‘‘the most zealous students 
of agriculture and the boldest experimentalists in the now 
methods of culture." Many tenant witnesses before the Haver 
Sham Committee of 1911 boro testimony to the good treatment of 
their landlords. But what a contrast it is in our country ! With 
few exceptions an average landlord has failed hitherto to play 
his part as the natural loader of the countryside by initiating 
scientific and improved methods of agriculture and has contented 
himself only with rent receipts* His paramount interest seems 
to have been the exaction and extraction of tho maximum 
amount of rent from his tenant and its lavish expenditure on 
social entertainments and parties or on tours to big cities and 
towns or in foreign countries. Ho has been living on the fat 
of the land, taking dainty dishes and choicest food while the 
poor tenants have suffered want and misery. It must bo said 
to their credit that they have vary, liberally contributed to the 
establishment of schools and colleges) hospitals and dispensaries 
and to other desirable social needs, but their munificence, as a 
rule, has been showered on towns and .not on villages. Tho 
greater amenities of life in tho towns attract them and they 
are guilty of practising ‘ 'absentee landlordism^" During tho 
eighteenth and the early part of "the hiriotionth centuries the 
internal conditions of the country necessitated the relationship 
of feudal lords and vassals between the zamindars ’and tho 
tenants. Invasions, internooino feuds and civil wars, pillage, 
plunder and loot that were rampant in this period, caused 
an appalling insecurity of life and properly. Population did not' 
increase, it rather declined. The resulting depopulation led to 
the .bidding of landlords lor tenants. Under such conditions, 
when land required tenants and landlords were eager to .have 
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them, the relation between the landlord and the tenants was 
cordial. The tenant was treated humanely and favonrab y* 
Moreover for the safety of his life and property the landlord was 
dependent on the tenants and, therefore, their silken bond "was 
strengthened. With the establishment of Pas Britannica a 
this, however, changed. The settled conditions of the oonntry 
led to security of life and property and to an increase in the 
population. The establishment of the courts of instioe’ on the 
English models for the enforcement and the application of the 
, English theories of land ownership under these circumstances 
enabled the landlord to enhance the rents and to rack-rent 
tenants. The rapid increase of population led, on the one hand, 
to occupation of vacant lands, and to the cultivation of inferior 
soils and subdivision of arable hpl^gs, and, on the o_ther,.to an 
increase in the value of the land. The result was in the -words 
of Knowles, “ Landed p roperty formerly the mos^ insecure fe.t? 
of property, became the most secure, the ^increase of 
filled up the waste land, there was a scramble for. laud and xioi 
"i^ke village banker now lent large sums of money 
on land, for his security was now good, as the demand for land 
increased. The competition for land became so great by the 
eighties that if the cultivator were sold up some one else was 
always willing to buy, and as the English judicial system 
enforced contracts the indebted peasant had to go- Thus 
insecurity of tenure through pillage was replaced by insecurity 
' Thus, the condition of the sub'pro' 
prie^or was worsened, he was reduced to a tenant-at-will who 

could be easily evicted at the sweet will ' of the zamindar and 
the land would be offered to the highest bidder. With the 
, destruction of the handicrafts and increase of the population the 
tenants began td compete for land and hence rack-renting 
ensned. Endet these circumstances the cultivator had no 
incentive to introduce improvements, y 

Thus it IS that the rapid mnltiplioation of population 
settled on the land increased competition for land in the absence 
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of any altornativo occupation. Tho reatrainine influonco of tho 
need for dofonco being absent, tho landlord, in a position of 
undisputed controh osaotod from tho lonantry all but tho barest 
minimum necessary for keeping body and soul together, and 
to this tho poTorty'striefcon and dobt-vroightod tenantry must 
submit in the absence of any other moans to gain a livelihood. 
Tho ovor-increasing rental of tho landlord left to tho tenant a 
share barely sufEoiont to supply tho needs of himself and his 
family. Under tho frossuro of this competition the oven 
and simple system of Batai bad been t-wisted to favour 
tho zamindar as is evident from a study of tho fresh imposts of 
Kharcha dhala, nazar, Khakiouna, Bialia, wazan-kashi etc. 
Tho unnecessary delay involved in this system of batai and tho 
losses suffered by the tenant led to its substitution, but even 
Kankub had bean abused if tho tenant disputed tho land-lord’s 
estimate entailing a material damage to tho crop through tho 
mischief of the land-lord’s agents. The zamindar is thus able 
to extract all the profits from the land, 'while at tho same time 
tho state has relieved him of tho nocossity of performing those 
duties on w^hich his claim rvas originally based. It is thus, 
that the cultivator does not exert himself to his utmost if ho is 
assured of tho bare minimum to -whioh he is inured, •when he 
kno'ws to his cost that ,tho improved yield •will lead to increased 
rentals. The evifs of the situation are not limited to this only. 
The tonants-at-will are subject to' eviction it they do not find 
favour with thelandlord. Under these oircumstanoes to expect 
tho cultivator to make improvements is a chimera. It is true 
that the state has taken steps to remedy these evils and has 
passed several tenancy laws from time to time, but these acts 
are mere palliatives. The true remedy, lies in a real and 
unequivocal realisation of the principle of co-partnership and 
the understanding of its consequences. The theory of land- 
ownership in India being that of co-partnership, the interests 
of the state, tho zamindar and the tenants are mutual and 
tho largest return from the soil will be forthcoming when that 
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Tsten 13 equitably shared by the parties conoerne • ^ 

•will be so, the partner who gets less than his true share 
trouble to perform his part of the labour 17611, and the 
return will therefore, be less. The state at present 
dO^/o of the assests from the zamindar and he, in turni o 
all his paraphernalia in tact, exacts as much as he can 
tenant. It is no use killing the traditional goose that ay 
golden eggs. The landlords, thus, like the money en 
are a parasitic class and a burden on the community. ^ ^ 

It is no wonder then that the cultivator, as Dr- 

. thn many 

remarks, has made hitherto a poor response ro 

stimulating influences which are at work around him- 
on to say that the prolonged period of rising prices 
offered him an exceptional opportunity for improving 
farming methods and increasing his output, but he^ 
ohoseu to utilize his greater earning power to enjoy 
spells of leisure- The Agricultural Departments bave^ _ ^ 
trying to teach him the value of the new methods of cultivation^ 
but, except in a few cases, their expert knowledge does ^ 
seem to have affected sensibly the current agricultural practice 
And yet, peasant farming, as it is carried on in India, nc® 
for its successful working not only great application 
perseverance, but also the unwearied exercise of prudence, 
forethought, and walohlulness, and the utilization of scientific 
knowledge so far as it bears on the peasants’ calling. T/is 
of the Uxman factor, therefore, is not to he overlooked in tdktns 
stock of the agricultural situation ; for, as Prof. Carver remarks 
in his Principles of Bural Economics, ‘'Communities and nations 
have remained i>oor in the midst of rich surroundings, or fallen 
into decay or poverty inspite of the fertility of their soil and 
the abuadanoe of their natural resources, merely because th® 
human factor was of poor quality, or was allowed to deteriorate, 
or run to waste.” Eow so far as this human element is con- 
cemed wo have already aeon that seasonal variations render 
nErioulturo a relatively precarious occupation and the undue 
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dependeaco of tho cultivator on Nature has ongondorod in him 
a spirit of depression, fatalism and hopelessness unless ho is 
assisted by external agencies. Tho mental inertia which often 
seems to accompany tho pursuit of agriculture renders tho 
progress of tho art for a greater part empirical. Iloncc, it is 
difficult to convince tho farmer of tho practical utility of 
agricultural education so long as ho looks upon tho vagaries of 
tho monsoons as the prime source of all his Jiroubles while tho 
unsuitable typo of education imparted to-day has to a largo 
extent increased its inoffeotivenoss. 

Then there is tho agricultural labourer; tho growing mass of 
agrarian proletariate pregnant with vital and grave economic 
consequences. Agrestic serfdom is by no means extinct in tho 
country and tho inadequacy of agricultural wages are driving 
larger number to the factories, with tho result that there is a 
paucity of agricultural labour in certain provinces though on tho 
whole the excessive pressure of population on tho soil is acute. 
The agricultural labour is very inefficient, is supplied with very 
crude implements and tools ar^ lias a very low standard of 
living. 

Beside those three important communities constituting tho 
rural society there are still two more classes, who, though not 
practising agriculture, have a profound influence on it. The 
cultivators have always been pursued by an irony of fate sad- 
dling on them the burden of maintaining out of their profits a 
large outsider class. During the Woghul period they had to 
maintain tho courtiers and soldiers and these have given place now 
to the moneylender , flour ishing on the necessities of his neighbour, 
and to tho middle man living on the ryots’ intercepted profits. 
The economic environment of tho cultivator and the defective 
organisation of his calling render him powerless to withstand 
the inroads of these two classes on his earnings and thus, 
weaken his incentive to further productive efi'ort. 

Another fundamental defect' of Indian agriculture' is the 
absence of any organisation for the marketing of agricultural 
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produce. The lack of adequate means of commjamoation a® 
transport and of aojple credit facilities; defective rural 
mackinery, malpractices, and the presence of too many mi 
men and the fact that the cultivator is a very small unit prove 
him from getting a fair price for his produce. Then bis iUitera S 
and ignorance due to the lack of organised marketing intelligeoeO' 
chaotic weights and measures, inadequate facilities for storSp ^ 
and the absence of properly regulated markets, admixtures 
unauthorised deductions add to his difficulties.' 

The land revenue policy^ of the government has often he®o 

pointed out as a cause of the backwardness of our agriculture. 

Before concluding this analysis, of the defects of rural organis*i 
tion it is better to examine this statement. We have seen m 
an earlier section the evil effects of theZamindari system of 1®^ 
tenure on the improvement of agriculture. In those parts of th0 
country ■where the Government deals directly with the cultivator) 
as in Bombay and Madras it is the land’lord and can, if 
desires, raise the land-tax to the economic rent if not a ra<A"r£^^ 

' especially ■when it requires no legislative sanction for 
, enhancement. Excepting Bengal, Behar and the eastern districts 
oi the E. P. -where there is the system of Parmaneut 
settlement, there obtains a periodical settlement the normal 
term over the greater part of the country being thirty 
years, though, in soma special cases, a shorter period is fixed. 
It is not possible to discuss the merits and demerits of t^® 

Permanent Settlement in these brief outlines , but it is aoknotv' 

ledged on all hands now that it has been a great blunder to the 
greatest disadvantage of the government and the actnal tillsr 
of the soil. Tho late Mr. R. 0. Dutb and his followers argue that 
the land-tax is excessive and trenches on the agrioultnral capital 
and the policy of revision at periodical settlements introduces an 
element of uncertainty and deters the cultivators from effecting 
any improvement by investing more capital in the development 
of tho land. Sir Louis Mallet remarks in this connection, “on 
tho ono hand, we see a system ■which sweeps into the coffers of 
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tho'etttlo SO^/o or nioro of tho not produce of tho soil, thus 
diverting a fund which, in countries where private property is 
absolute, would to a great extent find its way back again into tho 
channels of agricultural inaprovomont. But tho amount of the 
produce thus diverted is not only largo — it is also uncertain.” 
Tho principles underlying this criticism have long ago boon 
accepted by tho government and now form tho ground work of 
the Ryotwari System as framed by Monro. Ho emphasised tho 
necessity of moderate assessment and tho importance of securing 
to tho cultivator tho lion's share of his efforts in his Minute 
dated Slst December, 1824, in tho following words, “They are 
never sure of enjoying this advantage as they are constantly 
liable to bo deprived of it by injudicious over-assessment. While 
this state of insecurity exists, no body of substantial land 
holders oan over arise; nor can tho country improve, or tho 
revenue rest on any solid foundation. In order to make the 
land generally saleable, to encourage the ryots to improve it, and- 
to regard it as permanent hereditary property, tho assessment of 
land must be fixed, and more moderate in general than it is now 
and above all so clearly defined as not to bo liable to increase 
from ignorance or caprice." In pursuance of tho policy hare 
adumbrated, the Government has successively reduced its claim 
of the share of net rental; in tho settlements effected in the IJ. P. 
between 1820 and 1840, the standard was five-sixths which 
was reduced to 2/3 in the latter year and to one-half in 1855. In 
December 1928 it was lowered to 40%. In tho Punjab, the 
C. P. and Madras it is 50%. This is the maximum which may 
not be exceeded. As regards the plea for the extension of tho 
terms of periodical settlements, it loses its weight in the face of 
the laws and regulations which protect to soma extent the 
improvements on land in dififeront parts of the country, but like 
Bombay and Madras, it may be possible to expressly exempt 
improvement. But the real need of the hour is "such a change 
in tho practice on tho part of tho assessing authorities and such 
recognition of the weight of export evidence as will ensure thc^t 
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the peasant shall retain the extra income due to his efforts ^ 
outlay.” 

It has been often alleged that the striking poverty of 
masses is in no small measure due to a high r 0 venne..aystero- 
point of fact, the poverty is not the direct outcome o 
excessive administration charge but is due to various reason > 
as vre have seen above- The pitch of assessment is really n 
very high. The burden of taxation per bead ot populatio 
according to the census of 1921 aud assuming that the 'W 
taxation is paid by inhabitants of British India, Vras Es. S 
including land revenue; while exclusive of Land Eevenue it 
Es. 4-2-9; therefore the average per capita charge on account o 
land revenue was Bs. 1-7 annas only. 

So far we have discussed in some detail the defects of 
Indian husbandry as it stands today and find that its ■whole 
organism is suffering from certain acute maladies. It shall bo 
our business now to suggest remedies for improvements both 
in the practice and economics of agriculture and for the nmeho* 
ration of the hard lot of thehelotof thesoil. From adispassiouat® 
pernsal of the foregoing analysis of the defects of Indian agricul- 
ture it is perfectly clear that the problem of the improvement of 
Indian agriculture is a very complex problem indeed and that no 
cut and dried suggestions shall effectively cure it. We have to go 
deep to the very root of the problem and try to find out a true 
and correct diagnosis and not merely to offer suggestions which 
will be merely palliative aud not curative- We have seen that 
this improvement means increased yields by the improvement of 
agricultural practice and increased profits to the cultivator by 
bettering his economic environment. 

Such being the problem of the improvement of Indian 
cgriculture, varied and numerous have been the suggestions made- 
from time to time, but many of them have fallen short of 
practicability: for the simple reason that the suggestions have 
not taken into account the full signifioanse of the circumstances 
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o( Iho cultivator and his conditions of work. The urgont problem 
concerning agriculture hero is the increasing of its produce. To 
achieve this end two things nbovo nil are necessary; more 
scientific methods and greater capital outlay. His Highness the 
Aga Khan says in his "India in transition" that with soientifio 
agriculture the yield could ho doubled in the next few years, and 
before the end of this generation it could bo trebled, with a 
corresponding rise in the standard of living throughout the land. 
True it is that sciontific agriculture will load to n much greater 
output of products but it involves largo tracts of land, deep 
ploughing, perfect irrigation, good manuring and proper rotation 
of crops; and thus necessitates a largo amount of capital which 
is beyond the means of the ordinary indigent ryot. After 
pointing out that the urgent need of Indian agriculture is the 
increase in its produce. Prof. Knowles of the London University 
goes on to say, "But the small holdings, lack of capital, simple 
and antiquated tools, absence of good manures and improved 
seeds, and a lack of the knowledge of improved methods of 
cultivation all these combined with a profound distrust in now 
methods have stood in the way of progress. The only way out 
of it under the existing conditions is the supercession of the 
small scale, inefiSoient and extensive cultivation by an intensive, 
scientific and efficient cultivation.” But deep ploughing involves 
a radical alteration in the cattle, more manuring which at the 
present is not available because the cultivator uses cow-dung as 
fuel, and finally, it moans more capital and heavy and expensive 
machinery which the cultivator cannot afford to have, j 



CHAPTER VI 
Irrigation 

One of the major needs of Indian agrioulbure is » cheap 
and ample vrater supply for successful cultivation of crops- 
Cultivation here is mainly effected by natural rainfall only but 
there ate many parts in tvhicli the artificial vratering of some 
portion at least of the crops is essential. In some parts rainfall 
of every season is insufficient to bring the crops to maturity, 
while in other parts it is liable to uneven distribution, or to such 
efioiency as to render the tract conoerned famine-striolien in the 
absence of artificial irrigation. The chief characteristics of the 
^ onsoon are its unequa l disteibulion over the count ry, I ts 

^^ii’?l?£.^i!^?bpt)p_n tWghopt 7brB?M5n^i5iiSri§SMr^^ 

Irrigatio’n Commission 
1901-03 recorded that between the area in which the annual 
rainfall is invariably sufficient, and that in which it is so 
scanty that no agriculture at all is possible without an irrigation 
■ system, there lies a tract of nearly a million sanare miles which, 

^ ^ irrigation, is exposed to the uncertainty 

0 the seasons and to the scourge of famine. All areas 
getting an annual precipitation of 15 to 40 inches are in' 
staT'w ^^‘^'^ndthey comprise the Punjab, 

of Bihar M d ' ' ' the submontane tracts, large part 

It r ? Bombay except the coastal 

stnps. Centra Provinces and Rajputana. It is largely to remove 
the menace of extreme uncertainf.,, ^ ^ 

within ftt-n o,. fi, -JHSZPlrmnWl and its compression 

witnin two or three months that 

j, , ^ the remarkable systems of 

r.i »tioa rf“r a 

year period, estimated to cost 30 million i- ^ - =,7 

to bring into cultivation 6 5 million ! 

proiecla then s • a acres. Most of the mam 

K"l«d,lb.a a.»„.Ma.atber.U. 
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very limited field novr for llio furtherance of romunorativo 
irrigation works. There is, however, oonsidorahlo scope for 
Bmallcr works to mitigate the intensity of droughts. 

There are vaious nnsthods by which irrigation is accom- 
plished in India. In addition to the vomarkahlo canal system of 
northern India, a very largo area is irrigated by the cultivators 
themselves, without any.assiatanoofrom the Government by means 
of wells, taDk3 ,_and temporary obstructions or embankments _to 
divert water from streams on to the fields. There are at feast over ■ 
3 mi llion wells in India from which water is lifted for irrigation., 
and, in Madras alone, there are over 35,000 petty irrigation 
tanks serving hotwoon 2i to 3 million acres. The capital invest- ! 
cd in the wells alone is now'Jwbab^pofMoss^thdn. .E3..100.j 
crores. 

Almost every known system of raising water, from the 
primitive plan of han drliftio g or baling' irnTwicker-haskets or 
swing basket of plaited leather or bamboo strips to pumping by 
.machinery, is simultaneously practised. The modern-device of 
po_wS" pumping is gradually becoming more common through 
the'eflorts of the government engineers; but the means princi- 
pally employed is^cattlo power” harnessed to the Mot or Leather 
bag, which is passed over a pulley overhanging- the well,' then 
raised by two bullocks'wFo'walk down a ramp of ajength approxi- 
mating. to the depth of the well. By this means from 30 to 40 
gallons of water are raised at a time, nnd in its simplicity, and 
the ease of operation, constuction, and repairing by the labour 
in the village, the Mot is unsurpassed in efficiency, There is 
also the Persian wheel in vogue, and in some parts and in others 
a lever (Dhenkuli or Piocotah) which is a long polo weighted 
at one end and pivoted near that end with a small earthen 
bucket attached by rope to the other and worked by one or two 1 
labourers. It is praotioable only when the water is 12 or 14 ; 
feat below the surface. Becent ly__attempt3_'bav.e,._baea m^e^ 
particularly in Madras, to substitute meohanmal^powe^jirnished 
-by oil engines for the^Tjullooks. It is possible and economical 
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aoro3 and yioldod a net-profit of Rs. 1,41,993. Surveys for new 
sites for the construclion of about 100 additional tube wolla wore 
started at the close of the year. 

CA very interesting sobcmo of irrigation together with supply 
of eleotrioal power for pumping water from tube wolfs and for 
small TiBa "rural industries is the Ganges Canal Electrid" Grid. 
Out of the ton falls available for oleolrifioation seven have boon 
harnessed now. In addition to providing the modern amenities 
of life in 75 towns and current for minor industries, the grid pro- 
vides energy for pumping water for irrigalion fromrivers and open 
and tube wells to one million acres of land in the districts in which ; 
there was no source of irrigation so far^) The proposal to start nj 
similar grid system for the eastern dTstriots of the province is 
under consideration. In the Punjab the fall on the upper 
Bari Doab Canal of Amritsar has been used for similar purpose 
for many years and the current from the recently completed 
Mandi hydro-elootrio system will bo used for the same purpose. 

Then come tanks wbiob form one of the most important 
features of the countryside. They are of a varying size 
ranging from a capacity of holding up 4 to 7 billion cubic feet 
of water and spreading their waters through great chains of 
canal to the little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
have been in existence for many generations and some of them 
are very old. For oxampl o ...two, large tanks i n the Cbingleput 
distnoi^ _of^ Madras — irrigating^sUl^ 2 to_^4^i^U8ands„aora8 
are said to be ^over_„l.ip0 years old. _ Tank irrigation is 
conipouous by its absence in the Punjab and Sind but it is 
found in some form or other in all other provinces; and is m osl 
highly developed in Madras, w here over 35,000 pet ty im'gatipn 
tanks irrigate between 2i to 3 million acres. Besides it is also 
very much prevalent in Bombay, Mysore, and Hyderabad., J[n 
Bombay and Madras in the Ryotwari traots all but the smalle^ 
tanks are controlled by the government, whiTe”i^ the 
t^ls onl^Tha lafge~ta'nk3'"nter^ government ^-^rks. According 
to the laleifc~figur6' "the "^iraa irrigated from tanks is ..about 
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8 million aoreg, bat_ in many oagca tbo 
precarions, and in times of faming ® 

shortage of rainfall makes jliom , dry 

Soma of them have silted up and others are in repaic 

Efforts jbonld be made both by the_stetjD,and_fto^E22E-2-^^ tracts 
and improve them to providiTIrrigaition facilities la 
as are not capable of having canals. 

Turning nov? to canals rvo find that oven before th 
rule the Moghul Emperors vrere alive to the needs of 
and constructed canals which survive to this 
before the Agricultural Departments were organise 
present basis, the attention of Iho Government bad been 
to the necessity for providing water as a measure o 
relief. C^he main contribution of the English has been 
provision of large canal works and tbo Irrigation can 
lEorthern India which turn to productive use the water o 
lIndo-Gangetio system rank amongst the greatest ond re 
menefioient triumphs of engineering in the whole worMd 

These ,oanals_._ar6_diYided_into_t'Cfo. main classes . th 
drawing their supplies from.the _p^ennial^iy0ra^,f.-tboSl®^ 
layas-^ErThe , Madras; and those dependent 
storage of water .,in _ rfeervoira^whlch are found mainlyjil 
Deooao, „ the _bentral Provinces,^ and^in, Dundelkhand and rang 
in size from small earthen embankments to enormous dam® 
The espedient of storing water in the monsoon for utilisation 
during Ihe dry weather subsequently has bsen practised here 
from times immemorial, ^fae former class of. canals may. again 
^divided into tl^ pereaniai and in und ation canals ; the forms’^ 
b0ing~provi5ed with head works to enable water to bo drawn from 
a river irrespective of its natural level ; such canals are found m 
the Punjab and ttieJCJ. P- Inundation canals have no such means 
of control, and water finds its way through them only. 'wben 
the natural level of the river reaches its height. Such canals 
ate mainly found in Sind but they also exist in the Punjab'^ 
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Storage .'Worts are built by oonstruoling a dam across a river to 
impound water of tlio monsoon. 

Upto 11121 govornmonfc works wore classified into tbo 
Productive, Protcotivo and Minor to indicate tbo sources from 
which capital for their construction was obtained. The productive 
works have been financed from loans and the protcotivo ones 
had been financed from the current revenues until 1921. Since 
1922 all works of public utility whether productive or not are 
financed from loans. Minor works are those which have been 
taken by the government from private persons. All works 
whether major or minor are now classified under productive and 
unproductive heads, the former being such as satisfy the condi* 
tion, that within ten years of their completion they produce sufS* 
oient revenue to cover their working expenses and the interest 
charges on their capital cost. All other works excepting non- 
capital are classified as unproductive, which are constructed 
primarily with a view to the protection of precarious tracts and 
to guard against the necessity for periodical expenditure in 
famine relief. They are financed from the current revenue, gene- 
rally from the annual grant of famine relief and insurance, 
and are not directly remunerative. The third class consists of 
minor works for which no capital account is kept and irrigation 
in nearly a fifth of the whole area irrigated from government 
works is effected by them. 

The total capital outlay direct and indirect on irrigation 
and navigation works including works under construction 
amounted at the end of the year 193G-37 to over 154 ororos of 
rupees; the working expenses to about Es. 5 crores and the 
gross revenue to about Es. 14i crores, with a net return 
of 6'09%. Governrhent works have yielded an average profit of 
7 to 8 per cent but the percentage differs from province' to 
province. In 1936-37 Punjab as usual got the largest 
return in productive works viz 14'5%, N. "W. P- ll-Syo 
Bombay 9.4% Madras 7.6% Bihar 71% and TJ. P, 5.8?^. 
This is a satisfactory return because the unproductive works 
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esnn and the capital ontlay includes also 

expenditure on works under construotiou. 

in thn nr ^i^ring the last sixty years been a steady growth 
in 1878-70 from state works. From lOi million acres- 

in 191 q-on innualty irrigated rose to 28.1 million acres 

record vear t*® 28.33 million acres -which was the 

mILT S3.2 maita .ore. ..a reselo 
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was over lU crores of rnnso, the crops raised 

Rest in the Panjab (in irrigated was tbelar* 

m„ Sind ra., u'p™^ “®ro?) followed by Madras -with 

irrigtvto'l to Iho total are percentage of ares 
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m»in and branch linos an-1 .5' length of the 

•ion now fttnoanij ta ovcj. canals in opera- 

span lha globe". ^ rniloj which -would thrice 

r>£--i.ri\j to he irrigalo-3 witj, .» " million neres is ox- 
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In Sind the ordinnn- Innd revonuo nssessmont inolndoa nleo th( 
charge for Tvnter, 9/10 of which 1*3 regarded ns dno to th( 
canals. In Madras and Bombay land rovonxio is nssossec 
according ns the land 13 irrigated or not, and tho assessment npor 
irrigated land includes also tho charge of water. Tho rales chargee 
also var>- according to the crop grown and are different in end; 
province and often different upon various canals in tho eamj 
province. In the Punjab they vary from Bs. 7*8 0 to Bs. 12 po> 
acre for sugarcane, from Bs. 4 to Bs. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, frotr 
Bs. 3-4*0 to Bs. 0-4 0 per acre for wheat, from Bs. 3 to Bs, 4-4-C 
for cotton and from Bs. 2 to Bs. 3-4-0 for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional waterings. In parts of Bengal 
and Central Provinces a long lease system is adopted under 
which the farmer pays a small rate for a term of years wbothei 
ho tahes water or not. 

Thus we see that the engineering operations of tho Agricul- 
tural Departments are very important; and tho connection of 
existing irrigation wells with sub-artesian supplies by moans of 
pipes and bores, offers a most fruitful lino of progress. The 
demand for well-boring engineers is steadily on tho increase, 
while, small pumping stations are becoming increasingly popular 
in various parts of tho country. Besides, the introduction of 
such dry-farming methods as may bo found successful by 
experiments, and are likely to increase tho area under cultivation 
and thus, add to tho agricultural wealth of the country, should 
bo encouraged. Investigations concerning tho possibility of 
dry-farming should bo undertaken and research work organise^ 
There sooms to be ample scope for its introduction. 

Merits and Demerits ', — There are a number of advantages 
arising out of irrigation. Firstly, it makes possible the cultivation 
of land in. semi-arid regions and tracts in whioh the rainfall is 
irregular and deficient. Thus it protects precarious tracts from 
the scourges of droughts and famines, makes agriculture in them 
stable and thus adds to their security and well-being. Secondly, 

- it increases the yield of the orop3^by„increa3ing_tho__f£rtility_o^ 
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the land and the retoro the val ue of the jand 
and rents inoroase. Thirdly, the railways also pxolit ^ 

because their freight earnings muWply]w^jho^n3obilj32^0’^^^ 
larger quantities of raw produce and materials. Jourtblyi^ 
increase the government revenue by oxtoaHmg the area ou 
and through the charges for water. There is also ® ^ 
handsome return on the capital outlay. Thus, as Mrs. 
writes, “The irrigation works have made for security 
they have increased the yields and the value of the land au 
the revenue derived from it. They lessoned the cost of 
relief, and have helped to civilize whole regions. lu additto^' 
they now yield a handsome profit to the Government of 7 f® 

As the Indian Government borrowed at 3 to 3i%; the u^ 
gain, apart, from all other advantages, is S to This 

however, an average profit. Some canals pay far more, the 
Chenab Canal, for instance, has brought in an. average profit of 
41% in the seven years prior to 1921." Irrigation has helped to 
colonise large areas which were formerly semi'arid regions 
extremely desolate and treeless in the Punjab. The Punjab 
Canal Colonies are the living emblem of what irrigation can ^o 
in a tropical and poor country like ours. 

Canal irrigation, however, suffers from a very serious defect 
against .wbioh it is very necessary to guard effectively. 
abundant supply of water from canals for irrigation does not 
only lead to a great waste of water but what is more serious it 
causes waterlogging and salt effervesGeoce . This causes the' soil 
to deteriorate. by bringing out alkali, Iona, or B ehjo the surfa ce 
I p the Pan jab it is reported th^^^jlO a cres wer e 
tb?. 9yp .Pu.tj3j _cultiTatl on by ^e^riBRjnf water an d a st ill 

^^^Ser area was^rendemd UQ3nhablB.tor.EcawiD the 

51 T™S 5 S 59 .- 9 ,f-.®.®'tta, o r Jsallar . Similarly in the Nira valley of 
I Bombay alkali lands have arisen from omal irrigation and the 
evil is increasing every where. The Agricultural Commission 
held that this wastage was not entirely due to the want of incen- 
tive on the ^5.t_o![^th6_culjava tor t o economise water supplied ' by 
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■ tbo fiovcramont but to tbo uncert ainty of water supply; and, to 
ensure economy, they recommended that more investigation and 
oxporiment on tbo linos suggested by tbo^ Irrigation Commission 
should bo jjndortaiccn3sforo^it „5ii3 decided to soil water by 
yglumo. Moreover eanat irrigated areas have shown suaooptibili- 
ties to cnoourago malaria with its very harmful and pernicious 
oiloots on the health of the peasants and the village folk. To 
safeguard against this danger the Agricultural Commission recom- 
mended that earofni dra i nag e suryoya should bo made in future 
in all irrigation projects and drainage mops should bo prepared. 

Hisiorical resume : Irrigation from wells and tanka has 
been praotisod from lime immemorial in our country. Dams and 
ombankmonta to impound water have also boon made. Even 
canals have boon oonstruotod by the past rulers o. g. the Western 
Jumna Canal dates from the 14th century and the Eastern 
Jumna Canal was constructed by the Moghuls. The Oauvery 
delta system in Madras dates from the second century A. D. 

' All those were inundation canals and were built by forced 
labour of coolies who were fed during tbo progress of tho works 
and the fall of tho Empire during tho eighteenth century 
prevented the maintenance and repair of tho canals by forced 
labour. Then as Mrs. Vera Anstoy has put it, “tho lack of 
: capital and engineering skill, insecurity of tenure and consequent 
unwillingnoss to sink capital in fixed improvemonts, and over 
reourring invasions and internal political dissensions, seriously 
cheeked the extension of irrigation.” During the lSth oenturyf 
-therefore, the Jumna canals fell into decay. They were destroyed 
and in many places covered with jungle. Tho Grand Anient on 
the Cauvery having withstood floods for 1600 years had begun 
to silt up. 

' The East India Company first of all devoted its attention 
to the revival and improvement of these old works. The 
Western Jumna Canal was the first to be repaired in 1821 
and then the' Eastern in 1830. Both the' canals, however, 
caused water-logging, salt efflorescence, and malaria and it was 
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not till the middle of the, Beventies that they ■were 
rank as modern works. The two canals now 12 

miles of main lines and branches and irrigate between 
to 13 lakh acres. Then the Gauvery system was remo 
between 1836-45 and now irrigates o'rer a million ^ 

3)5C0 miles of main and branch lines. The success ac 

the reconstruction of these old canals encouragd the eng 

* * 1 TTlfcll ^ viS” 

to undertake new works in several provinces mainly w 
to mitigate the evils of the famines. T hus. in _lBt3_thS-£S^— 

' tion of the great Ganges Canal b 0 gan__but..orL..Jioconnt-oL^™^ 

, it was not opened till 18F4r~"Now3t Js., one„of ..th 0 ^great£s^__^^ 
'.mbsfsucoeasful irrigation works in ._th? 'world. It consists 
3,838 miles of main lines and distributaries and irrigates 1* 
acres, and has turned one of the famine-ridden tracts into one 
the richest in India. The main lines have been used for nav’S^^ 
tion also before the railways for the ’transport of heavy 
Another groat work begun by the Company was the XJpV^ 

Doah Canal- which has been built to replace the old Sa®^ 
Canal which carried water to Lahore and Amritsar from theBaVi* 
It was opened in 1859. It has converted a wild jungle into one 
of the most profitably cultivated pants of the Punjab. I*' 
comprises 1.845 miles and irrigates about li million aor^ 
annually. Than the Godavari Canal to irrigate the deltaic 
areas Was aanotioned in 1843. Between 1832 and 1841 there 
were four famines and throe years of scarcity in this area and it 
was the desire to combat this menace that the canal was 
constructod. hlow the delta abounds in paddy fields and fruit- 
trees. This canal irrigates a million acres annually, and provides 
anoscollenh means of transport even to this day. Then the 
canals to irrigate the Kistna delta were completed in 1855. 
They compnsa 2,535 miles of main and branch lines which 
wngato over ,00.000 acres annually. In addition to these the 
ainT^°-rK junndation works in the Punjab and 
wL •, “^tjmportant of these were the Begari canal which 
before Us partial replacement by one of the now Sukkar Barrage 
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Canals irrigated nbont 200,000 acres; and Ibo FuIeU canal which 
is tbo largest inundation work in Sind carrying 10,000 cubic 
feet a second end irrigating •150,000 acres annually. 

Thus, before the ora of tbo railways the Company took in 
hand important works. This was duo not only to the desire to 
fight the famines but also to the fact that the period under 
review also witnessed an era of cnnals in jEngland between 1760 
and 1830. H owever, the English cnnals were moant^for 
navigation while tbo Indian canals woro^ do^signed^, primarily for 
c ultTvation . They have failed to develop ns moans of transport 
except in the deltaic regions of tbo Deccan. 

The success of these canals encouraged private companies 
to undertake the building of canals though they proved failures. 
Tbo earlier sobomos, wo have described above, were constructed 
out of Tcvonuo and imposed a heavy strain on the Company's 
finances. V^n 1857, therefore, tho Directors invited proposals to 
build new works in Madras' by private enterprise with 
guarantees. (K big irrigation and navigation sobomo was sugges- 
ted which envisaged a system of canals to link' up tbo Madras 
canals with the Bombay Deccan on the west and with a system 
of Orissa canals in tho oast; and another navigation canal from 
the Ganges north of Calcutta to connect that city with Gawnpora 
and then up the Ganges to Hard war. Two companies were 
floated to take up the sohomo. Tho East India Irrigation and 
Canal Company was sot up in 1S58 to build irrigation and 
navigation canals in Orissa. It began work in 1863 but by 1866 
it had spent up its capital and in 1868 the Government took 
over the work paying it £ 990,000. Tho canals eventually 
completed provide water for more than 200,000 acres but they 
have not yet been a paying asset. Tbo government also took 
over the Son canal in Behar originally planned by the Company 
as also the Midnapur canals begun again by the Company^ 
Tho -Son canal now irrigates 570,000 acres annually. The 
Madras Irrigation Company was formed in 1863 with a capital 
of £ 1,000,000 to carry out the first sohomo. It also failed 
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miserably and in 1882 the Governmenb botigbfc- it 
£ li 185,500. The Kurnool Guddapah canal, started by ^ 
Company now irrigates only 80,000 acres annnally- ° 
canse of the failures of these schemes was the desire of 
companies to secure immediate profits aud lack of koovrle o 
aud experience of local conditions.^ ‘ 

- New Policy : — The failure of this private' enterprise led 

a change in policy of financing irrigation schemes. Tb® Govere® 
General requested the Home Government to permit the conslr 
tion of remunerative ■works out of loans and this prinoipl® ^ 
accepted by the Secretary of State after the Orissa famine o 
1866. This policy of raising funds in the open market led 
the construction of some of the greatest works in the 
v^’rovinces and the Punjab, Bombay and N. W, ^ - These nra 
the Si?ihin(f_Oanaf with a total mileage of 3,733 miles a® 
irrigating 1,800,000 acres annually in the Punjab and t o 
Native states therein; the Lower Ganges canal with 3,827 mih* 
of channels and irrigating about one ^llion acres annually: 
4s^;a_£an^l with a mileage of 1,002 miles and irrigating 080,00 
acres annually; the Lower Swat canal which irrigates 160,00 

aoror, and the Mntl^anal in Bombay where the reservoir has 

a storage capaoity'Jt' 3,955 miiHon cubic feet, and is over 6 sq- 

miles in extent. But the most important inundation- canal buiU 
under the new financial policy was the Desert canal which 
irriga.cs over 200,000 acres in Baluchistan and Si^d: 


In the meantime the government Lad begun to realiso the 
Tosponsibihty for famine roHot and therefore for the constrnctlo 
o prolec ,vo legation works in the areas most liable to famin 
' rln-n 'f ^ report of the Pamino Oommission of 1880 to tt 
= 0 0 ast century a remarkable development of enno 

famine protective worlm in tt 
colonisation canals were construote 

S?h t farmers togoibi 

urc o. the rainfall the protective works did not pa 
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thoir ^ray and tbo Govornment then concontrntecl on tho romu- 
norativo vrorks of colonisation in tho Puniab. Tho canals boUveon 
tbo Jholum and tho Sutloj ■vruro built to coloniso tbo vast areas 
of arid uncultivated vrasto in •which tho rainfall was between 5 
and 16 inches a year and which wero inhabited by a fow graziers 
and herders. ; Tho works began in 1882 with tho small Sohag 
and Sidhnai canals which were so snccessful ns to yield 40%. 
This encouraged tho government which undertook tho construc- 
tion of tho Lcxcer Chenab Canal which is one of tho largest and 
probably tho most profitahlo canal in tho country. Knowles 
thinks it to be tho greatest irrigation work in tho world probably. 
It commands on area of 3 million acres, and tho Laver Jhehm 
about a million acres. Tho vast strolch of tho unclaimed waste 
was taken up by tho govornmeut ns Crown waste with a view 
to relievo tho pressure of population in tho thickly peopled areas 
elsowhero and to open these waste tracts which had good soil 
but needed wator to cultivate. , Tho land was surveyed and 
divided into rectangles, canals were constructed and village 
boundaries made. Tho colonisat ion b egan in tlm Chenab c olony 
1892, in th e Jhehm colony in 1901, and in tho J amt.ao .co lony 
in 1898 in Sindr 

As regards tho protective works, since 1878 tho governmeni 
began to set apart a sum cf li crores of rupees each year for thi 
Kamino Belief and Insurance Fund out of which a sum of Es. It 
lakhs was to bs utilised for tho building of protective railways 
and irrigation works. After 1900 tho whole sum was devotee 
to the construction of irrigation works only and a further sun 
of Es. 25 lakhs was sanctioned for the same purpose. But the 
full quota was never utilised. The first protective work under 
taken in this sohme was theBetwa canal which, with two storage 
reservoirs storing 6,220 milliSn^hio feet of water, irrigates about 
200,000 acres. Many important storage schemes were begun in 
the Bombay Deccan tho most important of which are the Nira 
and Periyar canal systems. Two important works in Sind were 
tho Jamrao and Western Nara canals. 
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The famines of 1899*1900-1901 and tlio slice ^ 
irrigation ■works of both types led to tbe appointmen^ jeooto' 
Famine Commission of 1901 which made very importan^^^ 
mendations for the development of irrigation facilities 
for the purpose of protection against famine hut also 
ing the productive capacity, of the land, and thereby 
the cost of famine relief, ^he Commission held that the x ^ 
had played their part as an agency for famine insntanc^^^_^^ 
no'w it was time to develop the food snpply by cons 
productive canals in the Punjab, Sind and Madras, 
protection of the famine areas they recommended the oo ^ 
tion of protective works, and for the Bombay Deccan 
they recommended the building of storage works in the ' 
take out canals. Together with the Tungbhadra and 
projects these schemes were estimated to cost 44 orores of rup 
and to irrigate 6 1 million acres. The upshot of these recotnin 
; dations was ths undertaking of a number of new works c 
1905 and the Great War.^ The preponderance of railways oV^^ 
irrigation which evoked the scathing criticism of historians 


Br. G. Dult was given np. 

The most important of these works was th e 
project of the Punjab which, linking the Jhelum, the Cbenab 
the Bavi, led to the coustruction of the Uppe^ 

Tipper Chenab and the I/Otuer Sari Doab canals.''‘'^^"5h^ projeo 
was completed between 1932 and 1915 and commands 3,997.0° 
acres or 6,250 sq. miles. Nearl'y two million acres are no^ 
irrigated annually. The Lower Jhelum canal was Bnished 
1907 which commands 1“ million acres and over 800.000 ar 
now irrigated every year. In addition to these a nnmber ol 
protective storage works were carried ont in Central Provioo®®' 
Bombay Deccan and Bundelkband. The largest of these are the 
Mahanadi, Wainganga, Tendula and BamteJi canals, each of the 
first two of which is capable of irrigating nearly 100,000 acf®® 
every year. In United Provinces the chief works since 19°° 
have been Ibo Km, DJiasan, Gliagliar, and Garai canals* 
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Besides those, minor tanks, na famino protection -works, wore 
built in 19t,7-08. In Bombay the Bliantlara Dam, and the 
Bhatgar Dam supply water to the Nira Right Bank canals and 
the Pravara River Works which between them irrigate 189,000 
acres in the dry seasons, Tho Upper Swat canal was opened 
in, Sind in I91d and irrigates 200,000 acres annually, and the 
Triheni canal in Behar conslructed in this period irrigates 
100,000 acres. 

Tho Great War then interfered with tho development of 
other proiecls. Since tho introduction of the Reforms of 1919 
irrigation has became a provincial snbioot and only those 
1 rojects which are estimated to cost more than Rs. 50 lakhs now 
come before the central govarnmoot for submission to tho 
Secretary of State. Tho provinces have been granted greatorl 
financial powers and tho financing has also become more liberal. 
Loans can bo taken oven for protective works now, and money 
is available from tho Famino Insurance Grant for expenditure 
on irrigation when it is not necessary for actual famine relief. 
The post-war period therefore witnessed tho launching of three 
ambitious sobomos which have boon leoontly completed. These 
were the SuTikur Barrage sohomo in Sind, the Sutlej Valley 
scheme in tho Punjab and the Indian states of Bahawalpur and 
Bikaner, and the Sarda-Kichx project in Oudh, The Sukkur 
Barrage comprising seven canals on either side of the river Indus 
and with a total length of 6,564 miles commands a gross area 
of 7a million acres of which 6 m. are irrigated annually. Its 
total cost is over 23 orores of rupees. Tho Sutlej Valley Works 
comprise in all ton canals taking oil above four weirs. Their 
combined length is 9,600 miles. They were estimated to irrigate 
over 5 million acres and cost over 21 orores of rupees'. Tue 
results have, however, been disappointing on account of the 
unsuitability of a large area for cultivation’ in the Bahawalpur 
state and the less than anticipated supply of water from tho 
rivers. Tho Sarda G ava l wjJih,.i4,17.7.„mileB.of.mmn and branchy 
channels *iB ibe longest single canal in the world. It was 
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deaignefl to irrigate 13i million acres and irrigates abont a 
million acres annnally. All these three canal systems came into 
operation in thg pgjig^ g{ depression and they Tvill, therefore, ' 
"e time to be classed as productive. Another very important 
work recently completed is the Cauvery Mettur Project in 
as the cost of which was estimated at 7.37 crores and which 
wonld command a new area of over 3 million acres. It will also 
S3 for fcha geaeratioa of electric power which will enhancs 
potentialities of ATettur as an industrial centre. Other 
s are the Nira Eight Bank canal designed to irrigate 132,000 

, . , and the Damodar canal in Bengal 
w 1 C will irrigate 200.000 acres. The Nira Left Bank canal 

W Tn the Indian states also notably 5" 

y era ad, Mysore, Gwalior, and Bikaner many important 
EcsM Pridertaken and some completed recently. 

important of these 

ptoieot in th P canals and the Bakra Dam 

LnstrncL Ondh. and the 

Z Kistna. Of these the Haveli 

irrigation for rr : litn — -'i 

are under contemplation in thTn ' storage works 

Deccan and in Bundelkband, ThJTt f 

costing Es 37 lot-i. i. P.a.talai -scheme in Madras 

p™i»‘ 

tion between Madras, HYderni,!./ ^bhaclra is tincer negotia* 

•>«.»». th. 

improvement of drainage d irrigation and the 

survey ot Bengal hn i sanitary conditions, a contonr. 

Beservoir scheme is intelcfpdT The Darateshwar 

has been undertaken in the 180,000 acres. Dredging 

Kristopur canals and in fh^ Kntnar river. Circular 

Hathras branches of the r Diver. The Mat and 

Of tbc Ganges canal have been remodcHcd to 
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provide a greater annual supply of vrator. Tho Nindeh Basorvoir 
sohemo for Iho extension of Ibo Garai canal irrigation systom is 
being reviov:cd for developing clcolric power to provide urban 
oloctrioity and irrigation from canals fed by water pumped from 
rivers by electric jiower gebernos bavo been sanctioned in Oudh. 
Of those the Gogra pumping sohoms with a powerhouse at 
Sobwal Kailway Station to work the pumps and electrify the 
Pyzabad town has bson completed. Tho canal is designed to 
irrigate over 43,000 acres annually. Finally mention may be 
made of the important Quetta storm water drainage and embank* 
mont project designed to protect the town from the havocs of 
flood waters. 

This history of tho irrigation works brings out clearly that 
all tho big rivers have boon fully tapped and there is now not 
much scope for the development of major works: but there is still 
a groat scope for tho development of storage works to hold up 
the water which at present goes away to tho sea unutilised and 
for the construction of tube wells. “When allowance is made 
for tho mere promising projects now being considered and for 
the natural expansion of existing sobomos, an ultimate area of 60 
million acres is by no means improbable.” ( The Royal A grlcul 
tural Com mission recommended tho appointment of officers tc 
examine the natural resources of the various provinces for the 
protection of tho land from famine and the starting of cooperative 
societies for the oenstruction, preservation and improvement ol 
minor irrigation works. They also recommended the establiah- 
ment of a closer relation between tho Irrigation and tho Agricul- 
tural Dapartmsnts. the formation of local advisory committees 
and the establishmcab of a central Bureau of information at 

f 

Delhi. In pursuanee of this recommendation the Government 
established the Central Bureau of Irrigation as an essential 
adjunct of tho Central Board of Eevenue in May 1931 for the 
free exchange of information and experience in irrigation in the' 
various provinces, for the coordination of research in ifrigationj 
and to disseminate the results achieved.. It also arranges for, 
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conferences of provincial engineers and establishes contact vritb 
foreign bureaux. All the provincial governments as ■svell as tbs 
central, contribute towards the maintenance of a library attached 
to it^. 



CHAPTER YIII 


Subdivision and Fragmentation 

"Land in India is subjected to a continuous scr ies of 
economic earthquakes owing to subdivisions.” Knowles, 

One ot the fundamental causes of the backwardness of our 
nsrioultural industry and of tho ohronio poverty and hopeless 
indebtedness of tho cultivators is tho subdivision and fragmenta- 
tion of their holdings; and no scheme of agricultural improve- 
ments or ot rural uplift and reconstruction can bo successful 
without a satisfactory solution of this evil which blocks the path 
to progress. Subdivision ( the partition or distribution of tho 
land of a common ancestor amongst his successors in inlorosf) 
usually in accordance with the laws of inheritance) but 
sometimes affected by voluntary transfers by sale, gift or 
otherwise) and fragmentation (the scatteredness ot an individual 
holding throughout the village area in plots separated by plots 
of land in the possession of others) make tho farms of the wrong 
size and wrong shape and render them such fluctuating units 
that there is no incentive to effect permanent improvements. 
The holdings become uneconomic in that they fail to provide a 
living to the cultivators and on account ot their narrow strips 
are not capable of being efficiently cultivated. The cultivators 
therefore have to accept a low standard of living due to their 
small holdings although there are other subsidiary causes 
for it. 

The evils of this subdivision and fragmentation are being 
experienced in all the provinces and states in India, but it ig|J 
mpst^aoute in the thickly peopled parts of tho Gangotio plains.! 
The problem, however, is not peculiar to India. It has appeared 
in the European countries and also in China and Japan. We : 
have seen elsewhere how England solved the problem of the j 
strip system and scattered tenancies at the beginning of the 19th 
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century by the enclosure and consolidation of fields "with a 
to develop scientific agriculture and to secure batter yields, 
had to resort to legislation to prevent a recalcitrant mi non y 
from athwarting the efforts at consolidation of plots into 
guous and compact holdings. The same problem of enclosure 
open and fragmented holdings is facing our country, today e 
it appeared in England towards the end of the eig , , 
century. Danmark experienced the same diEQoulty in the sec 
and third quarter of the 18th century as also did Sweden, au 
the problem appeared also in Norway, Germany, 1^° 

Austria. France, Switzerland and Eussia. France has solved 
problem partly by limiting the size of an average family thro B 
Ibirtl^Mi^ol whioli reduced the number of participauts lo 
Bubdiviaion at the death of the proprietor, partly by the purchase 
ijof small parcels to round off their own holdings by the peisants 
jrwho are very hard’working and frugal, and partly by legislat'®*^' 
In all these countries as also in Japan the failure of private 
initiative in restripping of the plots into compact holdings ha® 
necessitated the passing of , remedial legislation. A study of the 
movement for consoUdatiou of holdings in these countries brings 
out many interesting poin'/S of similarity in their efforts and 
experiences. Firstly, all of them found that the improvement of 
V'grionlture was hampered by fraotiorialisation of the holdings and 
therefore consolidation formed an important plank in any scheme 
of agrionltural development. Secondly, all of them had to take 
administrative, and legislative action for restripping' because 
private agreements at consolidation without the force of law 
failed. Thirdly, to carry on the work of improvement consistently 
and steadily, specially trained and qualified staff had to he 
engaged and a large expenditure had to be incurred. Fourthly, 
the governments had to give liberal grants to, meet the cost of 
restripping. Fifthly, an adequate financial help had also to bo 
given to enable the cultivators to improve their methods and 
technique. Sixthly, the legislative measures in all of them 
comprised the following things ; — (a) compulsory expropriation of 
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existing holders (b) compulsory reconstitution of holdings at the 
instance of a certain fraction of landholders or in some oases 
xrithout it; (o' subsequent indivisibility of reconstituted holdings ; 
(d) exemption of the holding from seizure for debts; and (e) 
prevention of the reconstituted holding from being combined 
with other holdings. 

This fraotionalisation of the holdings is. howoveri only a 
recent phenomenon. Before the British rule the tribal or com- 
munal organisation of the village had led to the distribution of 
fields among the cultivating joint families to secure the equality 
of opportunities to all and to minimise the rishs of failure of 
crops to individual fami'ies. This desire to ensure equality of 
allotment in the various soil blocks of diverse fertility had led 
like the manorial system in England to the assignment of strips 
set at right angles to one another. This had led to scattered 
strips of land but the village community bad also devised means 
to ensure compact holdings. The unit of cultivation being the 
joint family, partition of land was very uncommon and moreover 
the pressure of population was less heavy. "With the establish- 
ment of the British rule and the application of the English 
notions of justice and private property based on the principle 
of individualism the economic solidarity of the joint family has 
been very adversely affected and its breakup has led to 
the partition of the joint ownership or tenancy of land 
among the male heirs. The increase of population and the 
pressure of it on the land has been further aggravated by the 
downfall of the village and small industries and therefore the 
morsellement of the holdings has become very acute. Dr. Mann' 
for example has pointed out how in a village in the Poona 
district the average size of holdings has fallen during the last 
60 or 70 years from 9 to 10 acres to less than 5 acres. In 1771 ^ 
the average size of the holdings was 40 acres, in 1818 it wasi 
reduced to 17,5 acres, between 1820 40 it remained 14 acres and ] 
in 1915 it was radueed to 7 acres. Similarly Dr. Mukerjee says 
that evpn in a district of bha'chara communes like the Meerut 
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iistriot the number of propriefcora bas increased by oO dti 
be last three decades of the nineteenth century, Tbe . 
;rue of the other parts of the country. The- tnagnitude o 

3 vil of fragmentation can be guaged from the fact that the aver o 

,-01,115 acres ' 

cultivated area per cultivator is 12 acres in Bombay, x • 
in N. W. F. province, 9.2 acres in the Punjab, 8.5 acres 
the Central provinces and Berar, 5.63 acres in Burcc 
3 acres in Bengal, Assam Behar and Orissa, and oo^i 
2.5 acres in the Baited Provinces. It appears from a perusal 
the statistics of holdings in the different provinces that 
holdings are the smallest in the thickly populated parts oi 
riverine tracts vfith heavier rainfall and alluvial soils, 
Mukeijee puts it, in such densely populated areas as 
Ganges'Gogra Doab, the eastern districts of the Bnited Provinossi 
South Bihar, the Padma, Jumna, Cauvevy aud Godavari Pslfca-, 


fraetionalisation of holdings has gone to grotesque 


lengths. 


Many holdings in these parts aud especially in the eastern 
distriols of the Bnited Provinces fall 'below one acre. In a villag® 
in Gorakhpur district for example the average holding ■was foun 
to be only 0.29 acres. An investigation into the holdings ° 
three village^ in Ballia districts b'y Mr, B* N. Tiwari revesi® 
that 19,7% of the plots were under ’1 acre and 55’9% wer® 
between .1 and .4 acres. Similarly an enquiry in a few vill®8®^ 
of three districts of Saharanpur, Muzaffaraagar and Allahabad 
I by Mr. B. P. Jain showed that the average size of plots for the 
I three districts were' .91, 2.2, and .76 acres respectively. The evils 
t of this smallness of the plots are further aggravated by the fa®^ 
'that all these plots ate scattered aud separated by long distanced 
ifrom one another. 


Causes of suhiivision and fragmentation ;■ — The primary 
cause of the subdivision and fragmentation of holdnings is ‘■h® 
l aw of inhe ritance and^suwMsiqn among the Hindus aud the 
Mohammedans. As Dc. Mukerjee remarks “The evil of exoo3- 
sivo tragmontatioa has bean the result of the agnatic principles 
of succession among male heirs and the desire of equality, each 
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co-sharer on a partition insisting on n separate share in each 
quality of land in the village”. As \to have pointed out above 
the evil eCfecls of Ihcso pernicious laws of succession have beer 
enhanced in modern limes by the spirit of individualism ■which is 
abroad and the application of the English notions of private 
property and individual rights in land by the English judges ic 
the courts of justice in British India. The way in which the 
partitions of proprietory holdings are carried out by the subordi- 
nate officers of the Revenue Department is especially responsible 
for the fragmentation of holdings* Each heir invariably demande 
his share of each item of the property; his share in every hind ol 
soil, of every well, tank, houto, grass and pasture land, of roads 
and paths, and even of individual trees. This causes an increase 
in the number of the plots which become tiny parcels fragmented 
and scattered. Mr. Tiwary has shown how the proprietary 
holding of one man consisting of 24 plots making 8 acres was divid- 
ed into 48i plots on the death of the father between his two sons. 
In case of the Mohammedan families oven the females have a 
right to share in the properly and this fact makes subdivision 
still larger. Mr. B. P. Jain has shown how the proprietary 
holdings of a Muslim Zamindar in a village in Baharanpur 
district consisting of 72bighas and making 24 plots was subdivid- 
ed on his death among his wife, two sons, one daughter, and 
one daughter imlaw with the result that 108 plots were made. 
Such minute subdivision of necessity causes scatteredness of 
the fields of- the cultivating unit and the increasing evil of 
fragmentation makes the problem of scatteredness and smallness 
ol plots all the more acute. 

Another cause of increasing scatteredness of plots is the 
desire of the cultivator to have a share in almost every soil 
block of different fertility , and rainfall. The extreme depen- 
dence of agriculture on a precarious rainfall also determines 
the distribution of holdings. According Dr. Mukerjee 
where the rainfall is abundant and oerta.'^p],.-.i;he size of the 
average holding is much smaller than in areas where rainfall 
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is inadequate and precarious; Similarly, along ^ .aiQ?; 
ilt covered valleys of the rivers, the proportion of small 
is much greater than in the leas fertile tracts. "Where agn^ 
depends upon well-water and where there q 3 

|smaU holdings preponderate because well cultivation ^ ^ 

bullock power is usually on a small scale. The vioissit'i^ 
political struggles and invasions have led to grants of 
the creation of large estates. ' ^ 

Then the agricultural practice has also afifeoted the pi® 
distribution of holdings. The rotation of crops which is so m 
prevalent requires several kinds of land suiting various o ^ 
conditions. Similarly in northern India there is the practice 
leaving largo areas of land as fallows so that tho fields 
allowed to recuperate health. This also moans that b ho 
should consist of many plots to allow fallowing in rp 
otherwise therois tbedanger of fist depletion of the fortility ° 
soil by eontinuoUB cultivation and cropping. Thus the prncuioa 
rotation and fallowing arc also responsible for the csi 
distribution of tbo fields. Purther tho fact that the fields ® ^ 
are "o'pdd’and nnonolosed makes their subdivision very facile 
easy. Then the nature of tho crops is also rosponsibto for ^ ' 
existence of small plots in certain areas. In tho rice gro 
tracts, for instance, in order that drainage and transplanting 
paddy c.ari ho carried on conveniently the Colds must ho sma 
Tcte social slat-us, the system of land tocurcs, and tho slandat 
of living and ol equipment of ngricntturnl capital also deternuno 
the *ire of the holdings. Investigations in some villages nf t-'® 

. Mt:trnt dlstiict by Mr. B,\li)t Singh havercvcalcd that tho 

of the .la:?, thogreatf r proportion of whem enjoy permanent fi.gh 
in the land, either j'rjprittary or occupancy, arc most flul-str-c 
Tr.»-r Lavs j:‘,ncb better cqcipment ol captial in livc-t-t-r'- 
b'.q t-i; ^ ft 1. i,*;!) cr fi tr.r.d arsl cf living and 

b.rVtr ftii.dard v' cultivation than the Chanjars of tt>e fsm® 
arrvs 'rbcH 't-j-s.-pn.*:;; on aeco-ent 'til ibcir poverty 
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standard of living is very meagre* and whoso rights in the land 
are the least proteobcd. They usually occupy tho less atlraclivo 
lands on tho outskirts of tho villago, have smallor holdings, pay 
higher routs and interest and aro inferior in their standard o' 
cultivation. Our own exporienco of tho eastern districts of the 
province supports this viow. Aforoovor wo find that tht 
freeholders like tho artisaus of tho village, tho priest, tho barbers 
tho sweepers and tho chamars have usually very small holdings 
very often with practically no oquipmont. They cultivate thoii 
Bolds by borrowing the plough and bullocks of others and lake 
to tho cultivation only as an additional source of their income, 
Thus they have cultivation of land only ns a second string tc 
their bow: their holdings are very small, they are very pool 
and indebted, and have n low standard of living. 

Tho increase of population is also given as one of the 
causes of subdivision and fragmentation of holdings. So long ns 
there was a sufSoiency of unoccupied lands the incroasb in 
population was absorbed without oausiog any subdivision: but 
with tho occupation Of all the available land the increased 
number of heirs led to' an increased pressure on the land. This 
by itself, however, would not have caused subdivision, unless 
tho joint family was broken up by other causes. Therefore tho 
increased population can be held as a cause of subdivision only 
is so far as it encouraged through malice and jealousy tho 
break'up of tho joint family. So long as tho joint family was 
.intact and the standard of farming high the holdings were larger 
The lapse of tho communal institutions and tho lowering of th< 
standard of cultivation have caused smaller holdings. Thus 
one of the main causes^ of tho subdivision and fragmentation is 
the break-up of the, joint family. This assertion is proved bj 
the fact that wherever, the joint family has remained intact tht 
holdings either- proprietary or cultivating are large. 

Finally, the decline of the handicrafts in modern times anc 
the absence of any expansion of modern industry correspondinj 
to tho increase in population and pressure on tho soil is also 
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responsible for subdivision and fragmentation. In so far as 
decline of tbe handicrafts drove the artisans to be tenants ^ 
demand for land, in the absence of any alternative oooupatio 
most have caused greater subdivision of cultivating holdings 
distinguished from proprietary holdings. If the 
of industry has been commensurate with the increase 
population the surplus population would have been absorbed ^ 
it, and the increased pressure of the population on the ao^ 
would have been averted. But this was not to be ; and 
development of separatiat tendencies due to the importation 
western ideas and notions of individnal rights and private pro 
petty led to the dismemberment of the joint family whie t 
through the resort to the laws of succession, caused subdivioion 
and fragmentation of holdings. 

Merits and Demerits : — It is often claimed that subdivision 
and fragmentation have a number of merit s. Subdivision 
brings about a wider disribution of property in the lan 
and thus provides, every male member with something 
start in life and avoids the necessity of doles. It creates 
a large number of peasant proprietors with stakes in 
land and thus conduces to political, social, and economic stabi 
lity, I’raotionalisation insures an equality of allotment in the 
various soil blocks differing in their fertility and climatic 
surroundings. As said above, in a country where the rainfall 
. is BO precarious, it is a matter of great importance. The poS' 
session of a number of plots in different areas acts as an insu* 
ranee against the vagaries of the climatic conditions. Tbe 
rotatjon .of .crops jbas been possiW^on account of the dispersion 
of the holdings. The desire to insure- against the .risk® 
agrionltnre in the Indian climate also explains the diversity 
of crops, or mixed-cropping which provides greater work to the 
cultivator and thus keeps him busy all the year round. Thus, 
i as Br. Mukerjee puts it “where cultivation depends upon the 
Vuucertainties of rainfall the scattered distribution of holdings in 
Wifferent soil areas is itEelf an agricultural advantage". This 
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ndvantago of socurUy against uncertainty of seasons disappears 
^hon tho soil is of uniform quality ; and fragmentation then 
bocomos nn unmitigated evil. Another point in favo ur of fr a? 
mentat ion is said to bo that it d istributes the risks inherent ii 
agriculture . It is further pointed out that consolidation o 
holdings vriU bo more useful rvith homesteads -whioh vili moar 
separate -wolls and increase the risk of daooity and burglary 
but it can bo remedied by judicious consolidation so that r 
number of families can live in groups close to Iboir farm. Anj 
scheme of consolidation must have those points in vieTr other- 
wise the remedy may bo worse than the disease. Largo holding? 
,and capitalistic farming on the English models, ns suggested bj 
I Prof. JovonSi would not do in India. Eloro on aooount of the 
I Climatic, economic, and social conditions the aim should be 
I small-scale, intensive agriculture and peasant proprietors. How- 
I ever, subdivision and fragmentation when carried to undosir; 
able extent load to serious evils. 

This "pepper-pot distribution of holdings in scattered 
fragments” loads to ineflioionoy of the agricultural industry, and 
causes undoremploymsnt and forced idlouoss of the cultivators. 
Thi3^{£umedJdl£mB33js-U8uaU.yju:oampauiod_jiitJi«jigcicultaj;al 
i ndeljtodness whioh seems to he bot h- a.cause-a sjivelLjiaJtD-ellflat 
o f excessive subdivision of .hol ding s. The scatteredness of the 
fields and their diatanoo from the village homes cause trespassing 
and encroachments which are very fruitful sources of litigation 
and-disputeB among the village folk. The wrong shape and size 
of the holdings and their morcelloment cause a waste of time, , 
labom-, manure, and cattle-power, prevent maintenance of right 
levels; waterlogging whioh results from inadequate drainage causes ‘ 
- the. impoverishment _ot_the soil.and poor crops. The scattered 
strips' pre^ent.any. permanent, improvements on the land by way 
of constructing wells for irrigation. "The present scattering of 
parts of a holding in different parts of a village often makes it 
' impossible to build masonary wells, to make permanent improve 
ments, to protect from surface washing, to intercultivate, to 
organise the employment of hired labourers, or even to adopt 
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really intensive cultivation by hand labour ■which is the Btun^ 

holder’s supreme advantage.” The smallness of the totdmo^ 

means small agricultural profits and this reduces the power o 
resistance among the cultivators against droughts or sea ^ 
and spells poverty. The security of the cultivator for^^tieg 
loans diminishes with every subdivision and fragmentation 
this compels him to pay higher interest to obtain capital from 
the money-lender. According to Dr. Muberjee, * If tl>® proos- 
in Gorakhpur might be compelled 
Excessive subdivision and fragmentation 
profitable employment of a plough and a 

thus the farmer is driven to depend on bis 

spade. The sc atteredness of the holdings increases th e cost o 
p roduction and tadnoes the net yield of the fields . Mr. Shyam 
Behari Misra in his Bepoft on oonsolidtion of holdings in U- 
in 1924 estimated that expenditure on onltivation of la°^ 
increases hy 5.3% for every 500 metres of distance for manual 
labour and ploughing, from 20 to 35 par cent for transport of 
manure, and from 15 to 32 per cent for transport of crops* i** 
has been further observed that with the existing methods of 
onltivation, the income from farming on compact holdings 
increases by 20%. 


continued women 
draw the plough." 
prevents even the 
pair of oxen and 


The evils, however, are not only confined to these- A*' 
operations in agrionlture become difficult and inconvenient. 
_Tho fields near the village are apt to be cultivated more inten- 
j sively, over-worked and impoverished so as to cause diminisbing 
I returns without heavy manuring, which is not possible, while 
Uhe outlying fields are apt to be underworked and negleotod. 
llu canal areas there is the waste of a good deal ’ of time in irrl' 
gating small and scattered field^ A' considerable area of land ■ 
, is wasted unnecessarily in J^nndaries, hedges and paths. In* 
j yestigations in the Punjab have shown that 5% of the land is, 

; left unonltivated and 1% is taken up by boundaries. The larger 
the number of plots in a holding the greater is the area taken up 
by boundary marks. Much of litigation and quarrel in tbe 
villages are due to disputes over boundary marks. Even the reali* 
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s aiion of rents , from too many small holders beco mes difllcn lfc 
^ and ipcoDYcnient . Fragmentation and dispersion of the fields 
makes it very difficult to %vatoh and aunor viso. prevents the 
growth of valuable crops and the introduction of labour-saving 
devices or'mach inorios. The open fields, whioh result from this 
necessitate a degree of cooperation among the farmers as regards 
sowing, weeding, harvesting etc. all of which must bo carried on 
simultaneously in all the nighbouring fields. For instance, if a 
small cultivator grows cotton in his field bis neighbour also 
must do the same and cannot grow wheat or any other crop whioh 
ripens earlier. The different operations would otherwise load 
to tresspassing ip the lands of others and cause disputes. ■ This 
uniformity in the system of cultivation and cropping makes it in- 
convenient and unprofitable to sow improved seeds or to intro- 
duce any improvements by an enterprising farmer. Then the 
absence of fences facilitates loss by^hoft or damage to the crops 
by stray and wild beasts- The washing, away"'bt the soil, by 
monsoon floods cannot bo prevented by embankments oi 
account of this subdivision and scatteredness of tbe plots. Thei 
fractionalisation has made fallowing impracticable ns nisi 
double or mixed cropping and has thus caused 'soil depletion 
Finally, in the words of Dr. Mukerjee, “intensively fragmente( 
holdings not only make agriculture inefficient and unromuuera 
tive but also make it impossible tor tbe cattle to - be maintain ec 
in adequate numbers ”. Moreover owing to the existing layoui 
and congestion of population in the village 't here is no- acconi' 
m odation for the catt le and the small and scattered holdings 
•prevent tbe development of home-steads on tbe fields. 

To sum up : Subdiv ision and fragmentation of holdings 
Dopede ourraat cultivation and waste time, labour and cattle 
low er etc., even permane nt improve ments and make the use p i 
abour-saving d evices a nd manures unpro fitable ; make watching 
if crops very difficult and expensive, entail difficulties of roads 
md water channels, caush enmity among neighbours leading 1:6 
itigation and permanent* ill feeling, cause waste of land in 
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beiges an! bouedary tnarkSt prevoab a man from living on 
farm and an orderly organisation ot capital and 
produce an uneconomic situation and so make tbe agricu 
industry inefficient and unprogressive. 

Bemedial Measures : — Consolidation of holdings is tbe.o^ 
escape from these serious evils of subdivision and fragmsn^^ 
of holdings. It is not to be inferred from this, however, th^ 

. . , . ^ Even 

are in favour of large holdings and capitalistic farming. ^ 
small holdings are economic if they do not suffer from ° 
mentation and scatteredness. Oar discussion so far has 
that on account of the peculiar climatic conditions and 
of social institutions and the natnre of the crops, and the soil 
well as the availability of market facilities s mall boldinga_J sl^° 
sivaly cultivated sho uld be th e ideal a imed at. 

The chief measures so far adopted to remedy tli® 
comprise the faiiowfug: (&} Yalaaiary caasalidatioa (b) OcoP®*'® 
live societies for the cousolidation of holdings (c) Iiegislation 


restrict the alienation of land (d) limitation of suooession 


toft 


single heir (e) refusal of the government to recognise uneoono 
mio holdings. 


Consolidation can be carried on by private agencies through 
mutual agreements to exchange their scattered and fragments 
plots, b ut it has been found to be very diffinnlfc in every 
■where it has been tried. Yolnntary consolidation involved 
c umbrous legal procedure and heavy expenses -whiob is a serio n® 
hindrance. 'Then the diveraibv of and instability 

' t enancy rights a dd to tbe difificulties. And at the top of ah 
there is the illiteracy and ignorance o t the cnltivator wbid* 
prevent a right appreoi^ion of the necessity for consolidation* 
J ealousies and a-gimosities stand in the tvay of mutual agree' 
ments. Hence, the necessity of legislation has been feh 
everywhere. 

The -work ot consolidation on cooperative basis began m 
the Tunjab in 1920. Through propaganda and persuasion by 
meetings and Icctnres all parties interested in land are made to 
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ascopt byo-lawa by which the majority approves repartition and 
the actual ndjuatmont is carried on to the contentment of every 
individual. The work has been done through the Patwarios and 
the Kanungoes who net as Inspootors and Sub-inspectors on 
Email salaries. A cooperative society is formed of the pooido and 
is registered, now after repartition. The work has boon very 
Enooossfully carried on in the districts of Gurdaspur, Jultundar, 
Hesfaiarpur, etc. There were 1,117 societies in 1935 carrying on 
the work of consolidation and 5,77,612 acres had boon consolida- 
ted. By J937 this acreage had increased to 7,91,358. Th 
result of this experiment has been very encouraging. Eont 
have risen, yield of crops has increased, new and waste lani 
has been cultivated, and wells have been sunk to irrigate, wast 
of land in hedges and boundary marks has been removed ani 
consequently disputes and litigation have declined. The villag 
records have been simplified and the cost of future settlement 
has been lessened, improvements in communication have taker 
place and the lay-out of the villages has been improved 
Consolidation has proved to bo one of the safest and besi 
investment for the government and standard of living anc 
farming among the cultivators have increased. It baa been 
suggested ^tbat the success in the Punjab is due to many special 
circumstances like the simplicity of the land tenures, the 
homogeneity of the villages regarding land and population, the 
new cultivation of the canal colonies, an d tho keen inteypi^t ta^ n ; 
by the officers of the cooperat ive and agricultural departme nts 
there ,. 

The Eoyal Commission on agriculture, however, recom- 
mended very careful enquiries into local difficulties in tho 
copying of the Punjab plan in other provinces before the experi- 
ment was given up as unsuitable to them. After examining the 
evils of subdivision and fragmentation among both right-holders 
and cultivators it came to the conclusion "that the evil effects of 
subdivision and fragmentation are recognised but measures to 
cope with' them haye not been decided upon. Its evil effects 
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are so great that the administration should not rest unt’ 
remedy has been found. It is useless to think of real endori 
agricultural progress without consolidation.” It urged ve i 
strongly the undertaking of propaganda work by the s a 
the bearing of the initial cost. 


As regards United Provinces, whore the problem is mor^ 
acute, as early as 1912 Mr. Moreland suggested rcstrippmg 
land to give a oompaot holding to every cultivator but 
proposal was opposed by the Board of EevUnue which was no 
prepared to go beyond reorganising or reforming the vill®= 
agricultural system in homogeneous areas. Then Air. M'sr 
reported in 1921 and made recommendations for consolidation 
which were not accepted by the government. The Governmon 
favoured consolidation through cooperative societies. 
cooperative basis then like the Punjab, the work began in Saba 
ranpur district in 1925, in Bijnor in 1928 and in Moradabad in 
1933. Upto 1935 there were 68 aeoieties only in nU these 
districts. Besides this restripping has also been carried on under 
the inspiration of certain ofiSoials in two estates in Basti and 
Kalakankar. 


Eestriotions on alienation have been placed only in 
Punjab canal coloniesj and in certain cases succession has been 
limited to a singl^h^ir. This, however, as tProfs. Jathar and 
Beri say, has 'not served to prevent subdivision of cultivation. 
In the United Provinces Eegulation of Agricultural Credit Bill 
, the Government has proposed that the land of a proprietor, who 
does not pay more than Es. 250 as land revenue, cannot be 
permanently alienated without the sanction of the Collector. 

Eefusal of the government to recognise tineconomic holdings 
is possible only where it is the land-lord as ih the ryotwori 
tenures but this by itself cannot prevent subdivision beyond the 
minimum prescribed. 


As regards legislation, the Central Provinces led the way 
by passing the Consolidation of Holdings Act in 1923 and the 
Punjab followed by passing the Consolidation of Holdings Act 
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in 193G. Tho Act was appliad to the Chhatisgarh division and 
authorised ono-half permanent holders with two-thirds of tho 
village area occupied to apply for consolidation. Over 100 
villages have boon consolidated. The Central Banking Committeo 
records that 002 villages have boon consolidated. Baroda tried 
legislation but it has failed to aohiovo anything appreciable or 
substantial. In March 1931’, tho U. P. Consolidation of Holdings 
Bill was introduced and it has now boon passed into law. 

Suggestions : — Falling short of tho modification of the laws 
of inheritance it has boon suggested that tho Hindus should carry 
on joint farming without partition and that tho llohammodans 
should follow tho Egyptian plan whoro, inspito of tho distri- 
bution of tho land among tho heirs, only ono of them oaltivatos 
the land on behalf of all. Then it is ofton suggested that tho 
laws of succession should be changed but drastic modification of 
tho laws should bo done with caution to avoid tho creation of 
a landless proletariat in a country whoro there are no adequato 
industries to absorb tho dispossosed population. Hence, schemes 
of consolidation and agricultural improvement should go hand in 
hand with schemes of industrial development both in tho rural and 
urban areas, and wherever practicable colonisation should bo 
developed. A regular oxtonsivo and intensive propaganda should 
be carried on to educate public opinion in favour of consolidation 
and then a premissive legislation should be passed to enable a 
majority of right holders to effect consolidation against the 
opposition of a recalcitrant minority. As we have seen above it 
has been done in other countries. Dr. Mukerjeo has suggested 
consolidation of cropping as a more practical and immediate 
programme to ensure facilities of irrigation, introduction of 
better seeds, fertilisers and implements and cooperation in the 
routine of agricultural operations and prevent theft or cattle 
trespass. The experience of the tube well areas in these 
provinces justifies the experiment. 

For the greater effectiveness cf voluntary efforts at 
consolidation in addition to propaganda and the bearing of the 
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initial cost the government shonld bring consolidation^ hol3na§^ 
during settlement operations. The landlords should be 
conragedto accept chakbantcmApatbant partitions by the gran 
special reductions in the cost of partitions and should, enoo 
propaganda in this behalf by promotion of officials who pnrs 
people to accept chdkbant partitions. Legal and econ 
difficulties in the way of consolidation by exchanges shou 
removedi and such exchanges should be p^mpt from regis r 
fees and stamp duties. The undisputed rights of the bolder= 
the land exchanged should be upheld. The right of pre-smph ^ 
on vacant lands round about the holdings of individual 
valors should be granted, and there should not be a ^ 
latitude for appeals. Liberal grants of takavi loans for 
term should be given to effect permanent improvement on 
land consolidated. 



CHAPTER IX 


Marketing of Agricultural Produce 

The absence oC any marketing organisation tor ngricnitnral 
produce is ono of the fundamental drawbacks of Indian 
husbandry. In tho earlier d ays of the solf-suCBcionoy of the 
village there was very little production for aa]e_. The opening 
up of tho country by means of roads, railways and steamship 
routes has, as wo have seen earlier, transformed radically tho 
old economic structure and, has converted tho whole country into 
ono compact and hemogeneous market. The Suer, Canal has come 
as a powerful adjunct to it. Hence, tho problem of agricul- 
tural .marketing. 

Defects in the existing organisations : — Tho existing finan- 
cial exigencies of the peasant’s position preoludo him from reaping 
the best profits for his produce which tho recent organisation 
of trade and communication have made possible. Tho system 
of rural finance in which tho moneyJonderJs both a graindoaler 
and moneylender has placed him in a peculiarly advantageous 
position of control and with tho development of communication 
and transport a large number of m iddlemen between the 
producer and the ultimate consumer have come into existence. 
Tho lion’s share of the cultivator’s profits is eaten up by them. 
The village mahajan in his dual capacity of a money lander 
'• and a grain dealer had tyrannised over the indigent peasant 
unscrupulously for a very long time. Then, t he finanoing^pf 
the export trade thrqugh tho , commission agents is highly 
defective. "These commission ogents with their head quarters 
in £Ed"” port-towns advance loans to tho local dealers and they 
in turn advance it to the cultivators. Tho cultivator is too 
small a 'unit and that, too, an isolated one, to allow any 
direct dealing with the export merchants. Therefore, the 
village bania collects the local produce from the village markets 
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small driblets and carts it to the nearest 
station. In most cases the village Bania is the , sole 
in Ihe locality and in the face of large supply but limited 
he dictates his ovrn price to the poor cultivator v^o rushes ^ 
glutted market to down the price to lua ojvg. disadv antSp ■ 
lacconnt of his poverty and indebtednesSi and hi3_^gOj5i32^ ’ 
money to p ay rent and in teresti he cannot waif for a better 
in the price. Thusi the village baniya gnided by bis 
seeking instinct intercepts much of the profits of the oultiva ^ 
■who get just about half of the price of the produce, 

to the wheat Marketing Report of 1937”tl3e farmers get only.^ 

This can 


i Marketing Report 

out of a rupee which the consumer pays for wheat, 
largely be accounted (or by the long chain of middlemen. 


The cultivator is illiterate and ignorant, 


has 


no 

or 


knowledge of the fluctuations of prices or of we ighg*^*'® ^ 
and deductions. And even if he has.a kno'wledg® ^^^ 
the changes in price, the fundamental weakness of his finano 
position prevents him from realising better pnces. Tn majorlt? 
of cases he has borrowed against the standing crops and he 1 
compelled to dispose of his produce to the same person ■who ha 
lent to him. H e is not a ble to sell in a free and ppou joa?-®' '' 
Thera is an absence of adequate information through marko^ 
surveys and reports except in big towns and commercial centres 

The ^ are no standard weights and measures and th^ 
age baniya often weighs the produce to Eis”own advantage. 
■weights and measures differ from place to place and from prod^oo.> 
to product. The wheat mannd for example is not the same as 
• in sugar and according to the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
' the mannd for cotton varies from 21 i seers to 80 seers in the 
Eastern Rhandesh. Sometimes there are separate units f®^ 
buying and separate for soUing, Then there is no^uniforuji^^ 

therefore, it becomes very 

^iSailv,to Btana_ardisoJ,h6jprodnce_by grading and samplicg etc. 
Healings in graded produce economise time, labour and monej* 
en, there is a good admixture of goods and damping- Tbe> 
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are not properly cleansed and the adulteration results in a 
further disad^’anlano. Then, there is an utter lack of means of 
communication and transport ( roads, hridcos, and railways) in 
the rural areas. ISIos^f tho roads and tho railways are trunk 
lines and not feeders, which link the country side with tho 
collecting and oislrihuling centres. Kecontly there has ])oon a 
move in this direction but still it leaves much to bo desired. 

There are no adequate storage faoilities nyail.aldo. 

in the villages or in the village markets. In some places com- 
mission agents maintain storage godowns hut in majority of tho 
oases there are no storage works. Tho village cultivator usually 
stores his produce in Khads i. o. in kaohoha pits with layers of j 
leaves and straw lying in between diflforont grains. This loads,'; 
ton deterioration in tho quality of tho produce, booauso during : 
the rainy season some part of it gets rotten and tho weevils and ' 
rats play havoc if it is stored in big earthen pots. To avoid I 
this loss tho cultivator is compelled to sell his produce as soon , 
as possible at any price which ho can got. 

The small, scattered and fragmented holdings ..prevent .the 
dealing in hulk with uptodato marketing methods. Expert 
grading, packing, efficiency in transport, wnrobousing, finance and 
insurance cannot be availed of. On account of this impossibility 
of dealing in bulk, storage works like the elevators of Canada 
cannot be thought of. 

There are a number o l malpraot ices. "Weighments are' 
nob made in the presence of tho cultivators and no formal 
receipt is given, n o all owance is made for samples takonjfor 
inspection by the prospective buyers. Prices ate not settlodj 
openly but in secret under .cloth. The other party to tho bargain; 
is better equipped in knowledge and better organised while the | 
cultivator on account of his ignorance usually suffers in 
bargaining. Moreover, there is no premium price on improved! 
crops. 

In some cases tho commission agent ' deals for both the 
I^rM®3.„and - rooeivos commission from them but he usually. 
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fa\ ours the buyer. There^are a num ber of unaufihorisei 
uotion^ from the pries agreed to. Arbitrary~ de 3 uctiou 9 fo 
.£-2]i?_5PA pl?aritabTe purposes, allowanoes for drawing for tb 
nd for higgling and staking by the dalais usually fall upoi 
ivator. An exaggerated burden or tare-weight allowance 
ma 0 as also for admixture, of alleged inferiority in quality 
oreover a charge called Dasturi ig also made by the oontractor 
o a VI age market for permission to the cultivator to sell his 
pro uco m the local bazar or painth. Other deductions are for 
P.njra poles or gaushalas and for portage. Injba ’words of the 

jl'Yj . Some of the practices obtaining 

m the mar^eramount to nothing less than common theft.” 

orcanSr'*^ absence of properly regulated and 

of combination among cultivators which 
prXcl “ >^od reasonable price for their 

a vinrfT"^ ^^nprovimmts in Agricultural Marheting .—-With 
prenarafir o^tisting evils and malpraotioss in the 

C and ad i aduJtera- 

f of the produce 
to in tarl ‘ ^d eradinglS'gUTa-tion has been resorted 

Co Ln r of lodian Central 

Motion Committee; the CoHnn .. 

which nrn‘f.r.f • ' Transport Act was passed in 192:1 

ianp^ls ~ '7°' against outsiae 

of the slanle vlr ff’o® prevents the adulteration 

Thc.n in 1P25 the ’ 

-as passed which control- n 3?aotorics Act 

certain exient and marH “ 

an b.ale 3 of cotton pressed so tW 7'' 

lacterks and the adulteration “ T^' Mother 

«.wkets at:d'"ffame 3 rules “Vo/ Jw open cotton 

adrai:i!3'e-td hv n , i . regulation which are 

•: * "S T r 

the vijstiag r"s!rr?rt,’ e- the growers against 

' Similarly, the Hyderabad Market 
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Act of 19S0, Uio Tifadras (comnieroial cropsj Markof. Act of 3 933, 
tho"CrprU6tton AfarkelB Act. of 1935 have been paseccl to obeck 
adulteration and develop Boi tor marketing. Similor logielations 
have been introduced in the Punjab and TJ. P. legislatures also 
for the establisbmcnfc of regulated markets. Agriculture depart- 
ments have also been trying to effect improvements apart from 
the efforts at improving the methods of cultivation. Then since 
1937 the governments of U. P. and Bihar have rcguIaled~tlio 
prices of sugar cane and ot~lHo marketing of sugar. This 
principle of a regulated marketing should be extended to other 
crops as well. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India bad recom-, 
mended the c 3 ta.bjiahmept_. 0 f regulated markets on the model of 
Berar and Central Provinces regulated markets , and the 
conduc‘ing_of_.markoting,_BUCvoys and appointment of marketing 
officers under the Agricultural departments^, but on account of the 
finaociirrstringenoy the provincial governments were not able to 
give effect to these recommendations. In view of the importance 
of agricultural marketing as an aid to the general economic 
recovery the Government of India decided to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Commission which’ were” gdobrally 
endorsed h^fbe'Cenfral Banking Enquiry Committee regarding 
marketing surveys^ irwas~deoided that a highly qualified and 
experienced marketing expert with practical knowledge of 
agricultural marketing ih“6thor countries should bo appointed foe 
a limited period, that such an officer with his necessary assistants 
should be attached to. the Imperial Couneif of Agricultural 
Easearch to investigate marketing problems, formulate schemes - 
for improvements and make recommendations regarding standard 
grades for various commodities and advise both central and 
provincial governments on matters relating to agricultural 
marketing. The now marketing policy of the government was 
based on the recommendation of the Provincial Economic 
Conference of 1934: and envisaged a collaboration between the 
provinces and the native states. In pursuance of this policy 
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now there exist central and provincial marhoting staffs.^ 0“ I®*' 
January 1935 the office of the AgriouUnral Marketing Adviser to 
the Government of India was constituted at Delhi and nov? 
consists of Mr. A. M. Livingstone as Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser, three Senior Marketing Officers, three Marketii^D®^.3' 
one Supervisor for experimental grading auiTpaoking 
and twelve other assistant marketing offioersr , The provincia 
marketirig staffs consist of a Senior Marketing Officer.and JunpJ 

Marketing Officers. Ninety-two full time Marketing Officers «;re 

operating through out India and Burma and of these, thirty't'ro 
assistant marketing officers have been provided in the provinces 
out of grants made by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, and those provinces and states, where no senior 
marketing officer is shown, the Director of Agriculture supervises 
ihe work of marketing officers. In additicn to these two-hundred 
and twenty six officers deal with marketing questions in 
states; and Coffee, Cotton, Jute, Lac and Sugar All-I“^'“ 
Ccmtuttlccs have their own marketing staffs working in close 
assooiaticn with the central and the provincial staff. . 

Iho chief work of this new marketing organisation BO fat 

has boon the conducting; of marketing surveys to^Wng 

problems of productioh; distribution, wboio-sales, 'manufactures, 

transportation, storage and preservation, and prices and quality 
of the proaucts. As many as 360 local marketing surveys 
been made and compiled by the Central staff upto 1937- 
-larkcliDg surveys had been held for rice, wheat. Hnsoed. 
proundnrits. tobacco, coffee, fruits, milk, egg.s. livestocks and 
u e? skins, and also in respects of markets and fairs and 
c .operafixo markoting. After these surveys on tho recororoonda' 
Sions of the Delhi conference of 1936 survey works aro being 
.ritd on in barley, gram and maize, coconuts, mustard seed, 
ras^r-cod and toria, mangoes, potatoes, sheep and goats wool and 
hair, and butter and ghee, markets and fairs, and fish and 
i.vrnn,?. During It'JS marketing surveys wore being 

.td coiictrntag cranges, apples, mangoes and some otheB 
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fruits and specint stalls woro engaged on surveys of jute, coffco, 
lac. and sugar. A fo.v all- India market reports containing much 
valuable information about the various coinmoditios like Wheat) 
Linseed, Eggs have been published while those on tobacco and 
grapes are in their final stages. Besides this survey work, 
attention has boon paid to Iho standardisation of the commodi- 
ties. Market samples concerning various commodities from all 
over the country have been collected and analysed for their 
physical and chemical properties. During 1938 special attention 
was paid to tho analysis of sugar, lac and butter. 

As a result of those surveys and analyses the A g ricultural 
Produce ( Grading and Marketing ) Act was passed in 1937 for 
fixing gra'de'd'eiignalion, specifying grade designation marks and 
defining standards of quality. Under the Act the Agrioultural 
Tilarkoting Advisor has been empowered to issue certificates of 
authorisation to such persons as are ready to grade and mark 
their produce. Since then rules regarding eggs, tobacco, hides 
and skins, ghee, grapes, oranges, apples, mangoes and plums 
have boon published and tho addition of rice, ata, cotton and 
fruit products is under consideration. In tho beginning in 25 
centres the grading and marking of different commodities at 
several important produoing centres was done by the central 
marketing staff to give a load and this has boon followed by 
establishment of others with the cooperation of the provincial 
and state marketing staffs- "WilhiD tho last two years SO 
grading stations for eggs, 5 for hides, 2 for ata 13 for fruits, and 
18 for ghee had been established. • As a result of proper grading 
tho producers espooially of eggs and fruits, ghee and other dairy .■ 
products get better prices in some cases over 25% more than. the 
■ungraded products. So far about 20 l 0 'kh 3 _v^rth_Qd_ graded - 
produce of all kinds have been jiut pn tbo ma,rkot. SpBoial atten- 
tjdhTms'been given to 'band-grading to rednoe tho inoidence of 
grading cost in eggs and fruits. 

It is. however, the grading and marking of ghee which has 
been most popular of all these grading experiments. Upto^Nov.- 
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193S, 10 firms had graded about 22,000 maunds of ghee '^^or 
11 lakhs of rupees. A Central Ghee Control Laboratory 
been established at Cawnpore to analyse the melt samples 
merchants’ laboratories to control through oheok analysis 
quality of AGMABK ghee. 

In addition to the grading' of internally traded oommodiUe^ 
tobacco and mangoes hare been graded for export. In 1938 ^ 

Indian Tobacco Association at Guntur exported 433 bales o 
graded tobacco for Es. 8i,0C0 to U. K. and daring the first ha 
of 1937 nine tons of AGMAKK graded mangoes were sent o 
London with success. 

A great progress has been made in the fixing of uniform cont 
ract terms concerning white wheat, linseed and groundnut m 
cooperation with trading interests all over the country and with a 
view to limit the amount of refraction and to encourage the sale of 
clean prod nee by inserting mutual allowances in the contracts. 
They have been adopted by the principal trading associations' 
Besides these activities, the cultivators are being familiai’*^®^^ 
with the modern methods of marketing by demonstrations, agn 
cultural shows and exhibitions all over the country by market 
ing staffs. AVith regard to transport, experiments have been 
conducted to find out suitable containers for eggs and fruits nto. 
and commercial possibilities of cold storage transport have been 
studied, and special freight rates have been arranged with 
railways for these two commodities. For the regulation of 
markets and market charges legislation is under consideration Jn 
; the Punjab, G. P-, Sind, N. W. F. P., and Mysore etc., while 
several states are considering the passing of legislation similar 
to the Agricultural Produce Act of 1937. 

Finally, with regard to market information and news, 
weekly broadcasts from the Delhi Eadio Station are made 
. regarding prices, stocks, and movements of wheat, linseed and 
rice, and daily closing rates at Hapur market relating to wheat, 
barley, gram, peas and arhar are also broadcasted. Along with 
the Hapur rates twice a week the latest available prices of jute 
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bags aro also sent. Similar slops aro being taken by the provincial 
marketing organisations to provide marketing novrs agency. A 
sebomo ol market intelligonoo service to keep the dealers at 
exportihg centres informed of the prices of cows and buffaloes 
at Bombay and Calcutta is under consideration. 

During 1939 three conferences were hold; one tor ghee at 
Bombay which fixed the standards in Kathiawar; the other for 
bides at Cawnporo which constituted a fund for rewarding the 
best flayers; and the third at Bangalore for coffee. And finally 
in November 1938 the Confotonoo of Ministers of Provinces and 
States at Dalhi raviowai the entire marketing scheme and 
considered future fines of active dovotopmont and of correlation 
of agricultural marketing and production- 

In march 1939, an Agricultural Produce Markets Bill was 
introduced in C. P. and has been considered by both the houses 
of the legialaluro. The main objects and aims of the Bill are : 

(a) Generally to ensure that the producer gets a roasonahle 
share of the ultimate value of his produce; (b) to regulate the 
scale ol market charges’, (o) to ensure the maintonancS'of standard 
weights and measures; (d) to secure effective control over markets 
through market committees on which producers will be adequate- 
ly represented; (o) to provide for the licensing of market func- 
tionaries; (f) to improve the conditions under which agricultural 
produce is sold by providing better shelter, water and sanitary 
arrangements and constituting a market committee fund for 
the purpose; (g) to assist in the collection and dissemination of 
reliable market prices and crop statistics. 

In October ’19’39 the fifth conference of the senior marketing 
'officers in the provinces and states and the central markoting 
staff considered measures to be taken to keep in touch with 
current prices, visible stocks, and available supplies of essential 
commodities to control prices during the present war. The confe- 
rence decided that price fixing should bo adopted only in special 
cages after eonsulting all interests. It laid emphasis on the ensuring 
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of freo play of demand supply and compolition and advocated tl'O 
strengthening of the marketing staffs in the various provinces and 
states and a machinery for coordination of tho work of tbo various 
marketing staffs. With a viovr to ensure that producers participated 
in any general price rise and to reduce the margin of distribution 
betveen producers and consumers, ns rvell as affording a proper 
basis for price quotation, it drew tho attention of tho provincial 
and state governments to tho passing, as speedily as possible, of 
pending legislation for the registration and regulation of mnrkotsj 
control of markets, control of market charges, licensing of market 
operators and tho introduction of standard weights. It further 
recommended that these governments should consider the desira- 
bility of taking immediate powers to control futures trading in 
agricultural commodities) particularly for limiting tho range of 
daily fluctuations in ‘satta* prices. To assist smaller Indian 
shippers the introduction of some system of export and import 
credit facilities was recommended. After reviewing the work 
done so far in different spheres and progress of legislation in 
regulation of markets, the conference considered proposals for tho 
opening of new grading and packing stations in respect of atoi 
rice, linseed, groundnuts, tobacco, fruits, fruit products, potatoes, 
6 ggs, ghee, hides, edible oils, vanaspati and cotton at different 
centres. Eight grain grading stations have recently been planned 
to be established in various parts of tho Ganges Doab 
in the United Provinces. Tho problem of transport and broad- 
casting of the prices were also considered. 

SuggeHionsJor further improvements:— k perusal of the 

various activities of the new marketing organisation shows that 
so far the government have done nothing to provide suit able 
J E2I2^12SSiHpjA“U.iy6®.^ud stan dar d weights and measures. The 
B anking Committee recommenced 'tl^t the "provincial 
governments should flnance tho oonstruotion of private ware- 
houses and issue licenses to them and that their efforts were to 
be coordinated by the Impe r ial Oo u^jl of Agricultural Research; 
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that the Railway Board should encourage tbo railwaja to alar 
wareliousEs at inarlcet contrea, and that tho cooperative aociotie 
wore to ho granted long-term loans at cheap rates of interest fo 
cslahlishing godowns in difTorent market centres. Thosi 
warohonsea would enable tho finanoing of tho movement of tin 
produce on the security of tho warehouse certificates by coopora 
tivo and loint stock banka and would thus ouablo the produoci 
to withhold his product from tho market for sale at a favourable 
turn of prices. If the cultivator is to got any advantage of the 
improved marketing facilities bo must bo enabled to deal in bulk 
and this is possible only when epoperativo marketing and sale 
Hocietios are established in every village and there are pucoa 
kbatties or warehouses to store the grain to prevent damping 
and facilitate grading. 

Tho standardisation of weights and measures has been 
very strongly recommended by tho Agricultural commission and 
by tbo Banking Enquiry committees. A committee was 
appointed at the instance of the Government in 1913 to investi- 
gate into tho matter but no action has yet been taken on its 
recommendations. Tho matter should be investigated again at 
an early date and general principles should bo laid down to be 
observed by the provincial govornmonts without undue inter- 
{cronco with local trade customs. In 1928 an Act called the 
.0. P. 'W..and M. of Capacities Act was passed and a similar act 
has been passed in Bombay Jn 1935. Tho Marketing Officers 
Conference at Simla in 1937 recommended the stapdardisation 
and adoplion of the following all-India weights. 180 grams=l 
tola; 80 tolas^l seer; and 40 soers=l maund. This should be 
universally adopted and tho other provincial governments 
should pass legislation like those of C. P. and Bombay. Standar- 
disation of those weights was tho object of legislation in tbo 
Central Legislatiuro in 1933. 

Cheap and adeq uate transport facilities should be , provided 
by construoung feeder roads and .connecting them with rail- 
Jisada.- Since tho report of the Jayakar Committee a Special 
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Eoad Eund laa been created and Ibo provincial governments 
bave made rapid strides in oonslructiDg roads in the rnral areas. 
Bub still there is much to be done. The provincial governments 
should so far as possible grant loans to the local governments for 
this purpose, '-^hen, a lot of complaint is hoard with regard to 
the supply of vraggonsi freights and malpractices of the railway 
staff.'^ Adequate number of waggons aro nob provided by the 
railways for the transfer of agricultural produce; the freight 
rates are high, and pilfering and damage in transit.arp very often 
done. ThesB~defects and complaints should bo removed. For 
the transport of fruits and dairy products and otbor perishable 
commodities special waggons and cold storage facilities and low 
freights should be provided. The local marketing staffs have 
bean able to secure over 100 reduced freight T:aTe3'on~27'~graded 
oominodiUes, in seven provinces during the last two years. These” 
improvements will lead to a reduction in the cost of distribu- 
tion. 

Then to_fr®®. cultivators from the thraldom of the 
money-lender and the Beopari and thus to_provide them with 
free and open markets for their produce, co'operativo credit socie- 
ties, puro^se and.salaTsqmeties 8hd'co'’dperative land mortgage 
banks shoul^be established. Oo'operation by providing facilities 
for putica' storage works in the villages will facilitate the standar- 
disation and grading of produce, will encourge further specialisa- 
tion in agrionltnre. will secure the advantages ot dealing in bulk 
both in sale and purchase ot goods and will prevent admixture 
and damping etc. The collective securities ot the member 
cuHivatora of the societies will lead to cheaper finance, lower 
interest rates and secure better accommodation on the security 
*of agricultural bills and warehouse certificates even from com- 
mercial banks. In fact multi-purpose co-operativ 0 ,„sooietie 3 
offer the best solution of the probkm''d{'^ agricultural marketTnl' 
where hbidings are small, subdivided and fragmented, and the 
producers arc isolated and economically weak units. It co- 
operation fails, with it will fail the best hope of rural India 
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Bocontly great progress has boon made in the markoling of 
sugarcane by the development of marketing unions in the various 
parts of our provinces and Bihar. In the recent conferonoo of 
the ofBoors of the XI. P. Co-oporntivo Department it has been 
decided to organise markoling unions for sale of agricultural 
produce in general in as many imporlant mandies as can be 
conveniently done. It has further been decided to employ 162 
BUporvisors and 15 inspectors early in Match, for marketing 
work. For the sake of oonvenionoo it has boon decided to start 
marketing work in villages whore rural development work has 
already gone ahead. The question of organising co-operative 
stores in mill areas was also discussed. Co-operation would also 
help in eliminating the unnecessary middlemen. The ordinary 
chain of middlemen at present between the producer and the 
consumer is as follows : — 

Grower 


r 

Cartmen. 

I 

Painth or Hal 
Rural Mandies. 


Yilloge dealer 
Boopari 

I 

Gommissmn agent 
Shipper buyer 
Export Agents 


^ 1 

Village-dealer 

I 

I 

Itinerant buyer 

I 

Beopari 

I 

Middlemen (cartmen, 
railway etc.). 


Commission Agent 
or 

Wholesaler 

I 

Retailer 

I 

Consumer, 


Illiteracy and ignorance should be removed by education 
of adults through night , and adult schools and in this work 
students can play a very useful part in their spare time in 
vacations. More Primary schools should be established in th- 
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rural areas. The powerful drive against illiteracy started by tbe 
popular ministries since last year has evoked a very encouraging 
response from non-official agencies and in some parts of the 
country students have played a very important part in it. I'aoi- 
lities for marketing intelligence should bo increased by opening 
more post offices and telegraph offices in tbe rural areas and by 
opening reading rooms and libraries. The opening of moving 
libraries as part of the rural development work in rural develop- 
ment circles and of supplying of newspapers etc. at state expenses 
during the stay of the popular ministries was a very laudable 
work and should be strengthened. Greater facilities for broad- 
casting market news in suitable ways from radio stations should 
also be provided. 

Tinally, properly regulated markets on the lines of theBerar 
and Bombay models with dealings in futures for hedging and 
minimising the risk of price fluctuations should be established in 
other provinces. A market committee should be entrusted with 
tbe management of such markets. To prevent fraudulent 
weigbment) a weighbridge with suitable arrangements for its 
use should bo installed in tbe markets and to settle disputes* a 
board of arbitration consisting of three members* one nominated 
by the buyer, one by the seller and a third to be chairman and 
to be selected by both the parties from the market committee, 
should be constituted. The market committees should be autho- 
rised to regulate weights and measures, to license weighmen 
and measurers, and to control malpractices and heavy deductions* 



CHAPTER X 
Rural Finance 


Credit is of tbo cssonco of ngrioulture. For a successful 
operation of agricultural industry tbo cultivator requires cheap 
and adequate credit. But inspito of this fundamental necessity 
of credit in agriculture it is notorious that the supply of credit 
through the various agencies serving the rural areas in India is 
not only inadequate but also very dear. The reasons for this 
are not far to seel:. They are found mostly in the nature of 
agricultural industry, the economic position of tbo cultivator, 
and the social and economic conditions in which ho is placed. 
As to the nature of the industry* agriculture is a seasonal 
and bonce intermittent industry and suffers from soasona’ 
vicissitudes. The vagaries of the Indian monsoon are proverbial 
Only 16% of the total area cultivated receives irrigation iron: 
rivers, tank or well, and the remainder 84% depends for as 
adequate supply of water ou rainfall, the major portion of which 
is derived from tbo South West monsoon. The Indian rainfall, 
as pointed elsewhere, suffers from two serious defects, namely, 
the unequal distribution from one part of the country to tbo 
other and from season to season or its irregularity and its 
possibility of failure. This renders our agriculture an extremely 
precarious industry and makes the budget of the'Government a 
virtual gamble in rains. The frequency of the failure of the 
crops due to drought and flood and pests and the low vitality 
and high mortality of the live stock render the economic position 
of the cultivator worse still. To add to his diflioiilties his 
holdings are very, small; fragmented and scattered and, hence, 
uneconomic; which is inadequate to maintain an agricultural 
family in ordinary comfort in conditions which exist in India at 
the present day. Agricultural incomes are too low because of 
the low productivity . of land. The produce from land per bead 
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of the population and per acre is low in compatiaon with Ibab of 
other countries. The average cultivator in India still continues 
to live in an insntiioienoy of food which reacts on his physical 
capacity for work and largely acoonnts for the high percentage 
of niQrtality in the country. 

Another potent factor which contributes to the weakness 
of the cultivator’s economic position is the inadequacy of subsi- 
oiary occupations to supplement his slender income from agrioul- 
ture. There is an utter lack of suitable subsidiary trades and, 
t iCToforo, the numbers who have no other employment than 
gricultnro are in largo parts of the country greatly in excess 
0 what is really required for successful cultivation of the land 
n they eat up ^ho profit that would otherwise spring up from 
1.10 industry of the agricultural community. Although the 
ignculluriEl has sufficient spare time to engage in subsidiary 
npalions, yet ho is unable to do so, becauso unfair competition 
mm maohino made goods has killed the cottage industries, 
^ven ^ngriculturo has been adversely nffocted by world 
‘ in tho v?orld pricG3 ol cotton* 

„ _ groundnut etc. in recent years and the 

failed to mitigate its consequences to the 
tliftftr - P^ooarious and limited rights inland which, 

it',,. I ..i rosscsscs not only cause inefficient oultiva' 

r.f.irt. being a valuable security for 

rva’-iaMti V '‘J* -I’C orcanisation nor the credit faeilUies 

r nis mitoracy and 

weaken his position. 

-.d factor which aggravates the weakness of his 

absence of a •well developed and 
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pn3 flnring tlio rainy sonaon specially outside contact Tfifch Uio 
I villngoa becomes very difiiouU. There are too many middlemen 
Trbo oat nxvny the major part of his proGfs. 

The religious and social institutions neceasifafo a huge and 
unnecessary expenditure on conventional necessities like 
marriages, funeral obsequies, births, caste dinners and feasts, 
pilgrimages and kathasand litigation, etc. This loads to unproduc- 
tive consumption and tends to make the cultivator improvident 
and extravagant. With a low standard of living, impecunious 
habits, and low scale of incomes the farmer in India is extremely 
non-oradit- worthy. A joint stock commercial bank receiving 
the bulk of its deposits on short term and having most of its 
liabilites on demand cannot afford to look up its funds in 
permanent improvements and investments in the land. The 
personal credit of the borrower being practically non-existent 
and witbi the unsuitability of the only security that lie can offer, 
namely land, to a commoroial bank, the provision of cheap 
and adequate credit to the cultivator for a progressive and 
Buoo'esstul development of agriculture requires a special oredib 
agency whoso liabilities are not on demand and whioh practises 
nob commercial but investment credit. 

Qredit Needs of the cultivator : — The normal credit needs 
of the cultivator can bo classiGed into three broad heads : 

3. short term credit, 2. Intermediate credit, and 3. Long term 
credit. 

The first two are required to meet current outgoings and 
to facilitate production ' o, g. buying of cattle and agricultural 
implements or hiring them, purchase of seeds and manures, 
maintenance of the farmer, bis family and his live-stock and 
payment of revenue and rent, and expenditure in items of 
improvement like irrigation, drainage, fencing, levelling, and 
clearance etc. The third type of credit is required for permanent 
investments like purchase of land, acquisition of costly imple-' 
ments, repayment of debt, and consolidation and improvements 
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of 'holdings. Besides this the cultirator also requires credit of 
the either type for marketing and movement of the produce and 
for small rural and cottage industries. The chief peculiarities 
of agricultural finance are that it is mostly one man’s or one 
family's credit, the principal need is for long term credit and 
excepting land all other securities are flimsy e, g. crops & cattle. 

Short term loans are required for the expenses of cultiva* 
tion including the rent and the domestic expenditure vhich 
should be spread over a period of 8 to 9 months and should he 
payable only after the crops are sold. Secondly, such loans 
must be available at short notice to enable the cultivator to take 
advantage of the rains and do the ploughing and transplantation 
as soon as they are possible. Thirdly, the finance must bo 
adequate. Bourlhly, the rata of interest should bo reasonable. 
Short term loans are generally seasonal in character and normally 
they should be repaid in full sometime after the harvest, but in 
a partial or total failure of the crops, the extension of the period 
is required. 

Intermediate credit is required for the purchase of cattle 
and farming implements tor a period of one to three years . 

The essential feature of long term credit is that the sum 
advanced to the cultivator should be sufficient to start him 
effectively on his business; secondly, it should be repayable from 
the margin of the profit of the cultivator ■without putting him to 
the necessity of starving his current financial needs, or of borro'w- 
ing from another source, or of selling his holdings to discharge • 
the loans. That is to say, the purpose of the loan and the 
repaying capacity of the borro'wer determine the period of the loan. 
The chief object of the long term credit by the cultivator is the 
repayment of the''ance3tral debt and improvement of his lands' 
and methods of cultivation. The repayment of the loan should 
he spread over long period and in easy instalments. 

There are various difficulties in the -way of calculating the 
requirements of credit by the cultivator on account of his 
illiteracy and consequent absence of accounts. Still the Central 
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Bankitiit Catninitt ca c.'tinmto thnl the ciiUiraloM' requircmonts 
; for short term ana inimnorliaio worhinn capital {jt fchg whole 
I of British Inoia t? 3C0 to -100 crorcs of rupeos. With regard to 
fho long form credit roqnircmcnts Ihoy think it impossible to 
SiVQ any nppraximato tignro and say that there is an nimost 
■anliiiiitod scope for the grant of long term loans to the 
cultivators. 

Ertfslino credit /(tcililia: The sourees from which rural 
finance is obtained are the following ; — 

1. Monoylcntlcrs, both professional and non-professional. 

2. Indigenous hanks and hankers. 

, 3. Cooperative organisations. 

4. Government. 

5. Commercial banks including Imperial Bank and others. 

G. Loan Offices in Bengal and Nidbios and Chit funds in 

iladras, 

^ Mouevhi'.dcrs : — They may be olassilicd into two broad 
heads (a) Professional and (b) Non-professional including land- 
owners and agriculturists as in Madras and Punjab, morohauts 
and traders and casual monoylondors like pleaders, pensioners, 
priests, widows etc. It is difficult to give the total number of 
money-lenders or their working capital in British India. About 
i of all money-lenders in British 'India carry on their trade and 
live in the Panjab alone. Money-lenders and bankers in India 
' generally carry on other .forms of business such as commission 
agencies and trading. The C- B. B. Committee has drawn the 
following distinctions between a hanker and the money-lender: 

A money-lender is one whoso primary business is not 
banking but money lending ; a banker is one who deals in public 
money received by him mostly on deposits either current or 
fixed; whereas a money-lender deals in his own money. He 
seldom aocapts any deposits except when he is in an urban area. 

The banker finances, trade and industry rather than consumption; 

ft, money-lender consumption rather than trade. Both indigenous 
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bankers and money-lenders advance partly with and partly 
without Ecourity but the banket more often with than without, 
and the money-lender probably more often without than with, 

A banker is more parfcioular about the object for which loans 
are taken; whereas a mono>*lendor is loss careful. Most of the 
banker’s demands are met by his clients punotually> but those of 
the moneyleadera’ have to ho pressed and, therefore) the banker's 
rate of interest is lower than that of the money-lender. The 
dififerenco is a refleotion of the greater trouble and risk involved 
in the money-lender's business. 

Bate of Inter csp : — There is a confusing diversity of the 
rates of interest charged (tom one province to another and the 
variations between the maximum and the minimum are very 
wide. It varies from OVo to 75% and in case of the Pathan and 
the Kabuli it goes upto 300%. Oa the whole, howover, the 
rates are very high 'and sometimes they border on usury. 
Owing to the absence of a rational system of rural finance 
differentiating between short and long term credic needs the 
capital of the village money-lender is' becoming frozen from year 
to year and to compensate himself for this loss he charges high 
rates of interest. The chief causes of the prevalence of such 
high rates of interest in the rural areas, are the following : — 

1. The nature and adequacy of the security of the 
borrower ; — The assets of the farmer consist of land, buildings, 
cattle, crop, utensils and ornaments and other movables. Of 
these land is the only form of seonrity suitable for long term 
credit and, of others, for short term credit, are the ornaments of 
the female members. Ornaments of the cultivator broadly 
jpeaking are praotioally nil on account of his chronic poverty; 
and besides this there is a sentimental objection against their 
pledge. The houses ate mostly mud-hovels -in dilapidated 
oonditions aud hanoa praotioally useless as a security. The 
cattle are subjaot to disease and less, whereas the crops depend 
on the vagaries of the rains. Such assests are, therefore, extremely 
flmasy. Hence, the money.lender lending money under sno’o 
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oircuinstancos unlortakes risfcg which other organised credit 
agencies do not, and, fchoraforai ho protects himself against the 
loss by charging high rates of interest. In other words, the high 
rates of interest are in the nature of insurance against risks of 
business. 

2. The monopoly of the village money-lender : — Ho is the 
only financing agency available to the village cultivator and 
there are places whore oven such a modest agency does not 
exist. The joint stock banks for example do not open an 
account for loss than Bs. 100 — a big margin for a poor cultivator. ■ 
And ignorance, illiteracy, conservatism and improvidence, lack 
ol farm accounts, use of the English language, European manage- 
ment and lack of contact between the village and the town 
consequent upon the lack of adequate communioation and trans- 
port in the motussil together with lack of suitable managers and 
accountants, prevent the joint stock banks from opening 
branches in rural areas. And in places, where the moneylender 
works side by side with other organised agencies, the latter do 
not fully moot the requirement. Duo to all these reasons 
money-lender holds a somi-monopoliatic position, and hence, 
charges a high rate of interest. 

3. Shortness of Capital : — As the money-lender does not 
accept deposits and has generally no connection with the money 
market ha cannot replenish himself with surplus funds by bor- 
rowing from banks and the result is that the competition drives 
up the rates. 

4. Lack of education and conservative habits of the people. 

5; The expenses of collection and management of loans 

given to borrowers are much higher than similar expenses of 
joint stock banks and this fact accounts for the maximum limit 
of rate of interest being fixed as high as 40% in the English 
Money-lenders’ Act and 42% in the Uniform Small Loan Law 
of U. S. A. ■ 

6. Urgency of the loan : — The cultivator requires credit 
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mosbly in times of distress like famine cansed by floods and 
droughts or for inevitable conventional necessities like marriages 
funeral obsequies and litigation. The money-lender, knowing 
that the loan is urgently required, and, that without bis help 
the borrower cannot do, ohatges as high rates of interest as the 
borrower can afford to pay. Thusi the inability of the bor- 
rower to postpone the loan for a fulnre date compels him to 
agree to the exorbitant rates of interest. 

The fact that the money-lender is a moneylonder-oum-grain 
dealer of the village entrenches him in a very strong financial 
position, and the ' low standard of living and poverty of the 
teeming millions in the rural areas and the inability of the 
commercial banks due to the causes, wa have described above, to 
supply credit to the village communities, encourage the money 
lander to abuse bis position as a credit supply agency. 

Methods of hisiness : — The methods of business and the 
system of accounts of the money-lender are very simple hut 
infinitely diverse, varying with the idiosynoracies of the money 
lender, the circumstances of the debtor, the nature of the security 
and the locality. The money-lender usually deals with his own 
capital. Loans are given on' mutual trust without a 
document and even without a witness. Sometimes they are 
made on promissory notes when the amounts are large. Some- 
times they are granted on simple or usufructuary mortgages of 
• land, houses, ornaments and live-stock. Sonietimea Benami 
loans are also issued where in thumb impressions of the illiterate 
borrowers are taken and the amounts and date etc. are.lelt to 
bo filled up later on. Conditional sale deeds are often taken 
with the oral arrangement that the land would bo retransferred 
on the repayment oi the debt. Possessory mortgages are 
common in some oases and rare in others. For ordinary agricul- 
tural needs loans are granted on the -personal security of the 
borrower with the understanding that the produce would bo sold 
to the creditor or through him. In many oases the security is 
mortgage of crops but nsoally it is mortgage of lands. Thi 
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objccl of tbo loan and Iho manner of its oxpendituro' are no 
concern of the creditor, and comround rates -of intorcsf: aro 
charged. This practice of compound interest on the principal 
plus annual interests leads to a fast inereaso in the debt wbiob 
crushes the poor peasant under its heavy vroigbt. The principle 
of Damdupat applied by the court does not take into account 
the instalments of interests already paid. Ho combines money- 
lending with sbop-kcoping and trading and oven with agrioulturo 
and this fact places him in a very strong position to tyrannise 
over the debtors. The advances are made both in kind and in 
cash. Tbo substantial money-lenders keep a journal and a 
Babikbata but the potty ones do not maintain regular books of 
accounts, except loose leaves and records on note books, bonds 
and decrees. It is in their case that the rural tinanoo is ‘ a 
tangled jungle of disorderly transaoliona”. "With the changes in 
law and its administration litigation has increased and (ho old 
cordial relations between the money-lender and the debtors havo 
changed tor the worse. Tbo debtors try to evade the payment 
of interest and the repayment of the loans and produce witnesses 
from among their friends in the village and ns tbo money-lender 
is usually regarded with contempt by the cultivators on account 
of his rapacity, it has become very easy to get witnesses against 
him. 

Illicit Practices : — 'The money-lender on his part is also 
guilty of many malpractices and extortions in many ingenious 
ways and is too shrewd and cunning to bo inflicted with losses. 
The TJ. P, Banking Enquiry Committee point out that the village 
money -lender charges' ganth or girali lilmlai which varies between 
2 to gaddi kharcha, dafiar kJiaroka, salami, katauti and 
hattawan, khudai and paiai etc. which aro prevalent in many 
parts of the province. Moreover, a few illicit charges are also 
made at the repayment in very rare oases in some places. Some 
money-lenders are, however, very kind and reward ■ prompt 
payment by granting clihut or reduction from the amount of the 
‘interest due. The meat objectionable and dangerous illicit 
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praclicea, hoirever, relate to the executioii of bonds for snnis 
higher than the advances, and the taking of thumb impressions 
or signatures on black papers, ■which are filled up ■with the 
details later on by the money-lender the refusal to accept repay- 
ment in instalments and the falsification of accounts, and the 
manipulation of the interest charges to the disadvantage of the 
debtor, and finally the taking of conditional sale-deeds to provide 
against evasion by the debtor. Besides these the charges for 
■writing out the documents registration fees and stamp are all 
borne by the debtor. It is very difficult to maintain that these 
expenses are illegitimate. Then the 0. P. Oomniiltee have 
referred to a charge known ns multana made by itinerant 
money-lenders to the tune of 5 annas on a ten rupee loan and to 
the payment of a certain percentage to the munim of the creditor 
before a loan can bo granted to the debtor. Besides these 
illicit practices, in Bibar and Central Provinces the debtors have 
to servo a term of servitude to the creditor ■which is especially 
true of the low caste debtors. Then the money-lender is charged 
also with dishonesty or fraud in advances and repayment of 
loans in kind, in cattle credit and in the working of the instal- 
ment system. Some of these practices, however, are now 
moribund, and the gradnal but steady increase of intelligence 
among the village folk prevents them from bailing an easy prey 
to Ibc UDEcrupnlous monoy-londcr. Tbo Central Banking 
Commitieo assert that these praotices are not peculiar to India; 
they arc found in other countries also among certain classes of 
moncylondcTS. However, it has been usually seen that the 
agfioultnrist monoy-londer is worse than tho professional in b’® 
exacting and extortionate habits, and tho worst of all the 
rooncj-lcnaers are tho landlord money-lenders who exercise undue 
inilncnco to their own ndvnnligo through tho rent and interest 
demands for which they can sue their debtors in tho civil arid 
.ho revenue courts. Instances can bo muUipHcd to show indeS* 
tbit the sxjor peasaols h.we had to pledge all their 
and valaablej and have been compelled to serv'o on the 
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fiirmg of tho land-lord monoy-lcndors Itico tbo Roman slaves 
throughout their lives for a moro pittance to satisfy their primary 
wants, while their wives and children have to do hegar work in 
their households. They have also to givo nazraiia and salami 
in marriages etc. to tho land-lords. 

For his illicit practices, usury and rapacity tho monoy-londcr 
has boon very harshly and somotitnes unreasonably condemned. 
Rustic wits liko 'Bania marc jan, thug mare anjan'; ‘Na bania 
viit, na beswa salt, “A bania goes in liko a needle and comes 
out liko a sword" remind ono oi tho general feelings of tho 
cultivators about tho village bania who usually combines trading 
with money-lending. These, however, seem to bo exaggerated 
views and tho sahukar is usually regarded with respect by his 
debtors. It is, however, tho facilo credit of the money-lender 
which is very dangerous to tho cultivator bocauso it onoourages 
improvidence and extravagance in unnecessary and unproductive 
expenses. As Mr. Strickland says, ‘ The chief evil in a money 
lender’s credit is not bis high rate of interest or the falsification 
of books, which is practised by a minority of tho class, hut the 
fact that he grants loans for unproCtoblo ns well as profitable 
objects and in amounts in excess of borrower’s moans, and does 
not insist on prompt repayment on a good harvest. His ambition 
naturally is to see his money well invested and to live on the 
interest." 

It has become the fashion of the day to condemn the money- 
lender unequivocally for his usury and rapacity for money, but it 
must bo remembered that be forms an essential and indispensable 
feature of the village economy, and fulfils a very useful- place 
ministering, as he does, to a fundamental need of tho rural socie- 
ty. There is no other financing agency in the village to meet the 
pressing need of the peasant for credit, the Cooperative Societies 
supplying a very small part of the village needs for credit. He 
is easily accessible, his methods of business are simple and elastic 
and he has a close knowledge and experience of tho borrowers’ 
conditions which enable him to accommodate them. Credit as 
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one writer puts it, is by no means a sign ol economio weakness 
but in the absence oi satisfactory conditions for credit, it is sure to 
degenerate into, a serious evil. When there is an economic situa* 
tion in wbioh the orllinary conditions of supply and demand are 
not equitable, as they are bare, it is possible, but not necessary, 
that it will always lead to usury. If the moneylender is usuri* 
ous today, it is not duo to his conscientious effort, but it is rather 
an inevitable outcome of the economic position in wbioh ho finds 
himself, and in the absence of any restraint, moral or otherwise, 
he is apt to abuse it. However, ho must realise that the pros- ^ 
parity of his debtors in the rural areas mams added seonrity to him 
and, therefore, he stands condemned for his illicit practices and the 
misuse of his power, He is " a dangerous necessity '* and his 
trade mnst be controlled and properly regulated. 

Measures to BeguJate money-lending : — Such being the pro- 
blem of rural finance, in various parts of the country legislation 
has been passed to control and regulate the business of money- 
lending with a view to protect the indigent and needy peasant 
against the tyranny of the money-lenders. The rule of the Dam- 
diipat in the Hindu law of contract, whereby the interest cannot 
exceed the principal, has boon enforced in Bombay and Berar but 
it has not been of great help as the courts do not go below the 
last contract. The application of the principal has now been ex- 
tended to Assam, Bengal, 0. P,. Madras, Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces. The suggestion of the Bengal Banking Committee to 
limit by general legislation the amount of the interest to the 
amount of the principal was not accepted by theO.B. Oom- 
mittee. 

The Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act of 1879 was passed 
to give legal protection to the agricultural borrower. The trans- 
fer of land from the cultivators to the non-cultivating money- 
R ^ c*^86ndered discontent and hatred against the money* 
been riots in Santhal 1855, in the Deccan 
the cred’T'^ -^imer in 18111. The Act made it compulsory fer 
«e i ors to furnish accounts and issue receipt for all pay- 
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EDQnts Jnado by the nf.ricuUuristg and insisloQ iipontho mortgages 
being in tvriting* TIjo period of limitAtion yras oxtendod from 3 
years to 6 years in caso of imrogistorod suits and to 12 years in 
case of regiatored ones.' But nbovO nlU it empowered tho courts 
to go bebind the contracts and to protect the debtors against the 
oppressive interest rates and to prevent the sale or transfer of land 
to the moneylender. But unfortunately the Act has remained 
inofIcotivQ and in certain cases its results have boon harmful to 
the cultivators by increasing litigation and limiting supply. The 
transfer of land both by salo and mortgage has not boon checked. 

Then Ibo Indian Contract Act has been modiQod to 
include xvilbin the doGnition of 'undue influence any unfair 
advantage taken by the monoylondor and the onus of proving 
that tboro was no undue influonco exorcised by him lies on his 
shoulders. Again changes have boon made in the Civil Proce- 
dure Code to tbo advantage of tbo farmers. The implements 
and tools of hnsbandryi utensils, cattle necessary for cultivation 
oto. are free from distraint ; tbo cultivator debtor cannot bo 
arrested for bis debts on a decree of tho court, and ho can tepa> 
bis debts by instalments. 

Land Alienation Acts were also passed in tbo Punjab in 
1901 and in tbo TJ. P. in 1903 and later on in 0. P. and Bombay 
to restrict tbo transfer of land to nomcultivating classes but they 
have not proved bcnoGoial. They have caused tho omorgonco 
of agriculturist moneylenders who are more rapacious and 
exacting than tbo professionals. 


The Usurious Loans Act was passed to improve the legal 
position of the borrower in many ways in 1918. TJpto that 
time tho courts ordinarily decreed tho interest at rates fixed 


between tho parties and the debtor bad only the remedy to 
plead under influence against unfair bargains. This Act autho- 
rised the courts to reopen and examine alt loan transactions oven 
in insolvency proceedings, if they had reasons to believe that 


unfair dealings existed, and the interest rates were unconscion- 
able., It covered both loans in cash and loans in grain and laid 
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down the varioug points which the court should take into 
consideration while deciding eases, and fixing the maximum rate 
of interest which the debtor should 'Isd made to pay ; and it 
applied to all kinds of debtors whether agriculturists or other 
wise. It was amended- in 1926 to include cases in which either 
party seeks a relief'. The Eoyal Agricultural Commission held 
that the act had remained a dead letter and recommended 
enquiries to be made in every province to find out the causes of 
its failure. The Provincial Banking Committees accordingly 
examined the working of the act and found that, although it was 
not dead, yet it suffered from a number of serious defects. 
Some of the Committees recommended its abolition but the \ 
Central Committee held that the act was of advantage to the 
debtors in many provinces and that it should be retained. The 
Committee also did not favour the fixing of a definite statutory 
limit to the rate of interest on the ground of its impracticability 
and ineffectiveness. It agreed with the Eoyal Agricultural 
Commission that a proper utilisation of the provisions of the Act 
would remove some of the worst evils of uncontrolled usury and 
recommended the inclusion of a special report on its working in 
the annual reports of the administration of civil justice. The 
Act has been recently amended in several provinces with a view' 
to reduce the rates of interest and to protect the debtors 
against . undesirable extortions and exactions. This has been 
done in the post-depression period in Assam, Bengal,' Central 
Provinces, the Punjab, North Western Prontier and the United 
Provinces while similar provisions have been made in the 
Bombay kloncy-lenders’ Bill 1939. . 

Finally, legislation has been passed in the various pro- 
vinces to license and control money-lenders. In many countries 
measures have been taken to regulate money-lending with a 
view to protect the borrowers and the Eoyal Agricultural 
Commission tccommondcd that the proviccial governments 
should consider the principles of the Punjab Kcgulation of 
Accounts Bill, igog ( since passed into law in 193C, ) and the 
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English llonoy-lendcrs' Act 1927. Tho latter provides for the 
regiatxalioa of monoy-londora, prohibits incidental charges from 
the horro'wer, the enhancement of interest for dofanlt in re* 
payment, oral conlraclE, and compound interest; and insists upon 
the supply of a copy of the accouul; on demand to the borrower, 
Tho chief objects of such legislation are the roduolion in the high 
rates of interest and tho controlling of monoylonding to remove 
illicit practices. 'With regard to tho first of theso tho Central 
Banking Committee thought that a real and lasting solution of it 
would bo found. in tho spread of education, tho extension of 
o’ooporativo and joint-stock banking and the training of tho 
borrower in the habit of thrift and saving, and that the proper 
utilisation of tho 'Dsurious Loans Act in all provinces would in tho 
meantime, bo sufficient. With regard to the second of theso 
objects they recommended the onaotmouts of tho provisions of tho 
Punjab Eegulation of Accounts Bill by other provinces. They oon- 
sidorod that tho periodical statement of the debt and interest sup- 
plied to tho agriculturist would begtu bis financial education and, 
thorofore, they wore not in favour of either compulsory or volun- 
tary registration of money-lenders. They recommended, however, 
tho introduction of tho provisions of the money-lenders’ Aot except 
that relating to tho compound interest. Among the Provincial 
Committees tho Bengal and C. P. Committees were in favour 
of compulsory registration, while others except those of the 
Punjab, Bombay, Assam and U. P." recommended only optional 
registration, A number of conditions and privileges have been 
suggested by the various committees which should form part of 
the lioensing measures. It is not possible to go into the details of 
all these here. The conditions may bo briefly summarised as the 
fixing of maximum and minimum rates of interest, the mainte- 
nance of regular accounts in a prescribed form, granting of re- 
ceipts tor all payments, the furnishing of six-monthly copies of tho 
individual accounts to the debtors on demand or otherwise oh 
payment of writing charges, the encouragement of the money- 
lender to advance loans on the- security of warehouse receipts. 
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and agrioultural hundies of aix month’s tisanoe, the prohibition 
of money-lending without a licence etc. The privileges which the 
registered money-lender should enjoy are the facilities in the reco- 
very of debts advanced against agricultural bills and ■warehouse 
receipts like recovery -of public demands', the persuation of the 
banks to advance to the registered money-lenders on the security oi 
the agricultural papers; the granting of the same remittance 
facilities to the licensed money-lenders as are allo'wed to banks hy 
the Imperial Bank and to cooperative societies by the post 
ofiBce ; and the permission to open current accounts in the post 
office •withdra'wable by cheijues. 

The heavy fall in prices during the period of the depression 
has led many provincial governments to the grant of relief 9°^ 
remissions of land revenue to the cultivators. They have olso 
passed a number of measures to protect the agriculturist borro 
■wers and to regulate money-lending by requiring the moner 
lenders to get themselves registered and licensed. These measnr®® 
are enumerated below : — 

Bengal ... ... Money-lenders’ Act 1933. 

Bihar ... ... do. 1938. 

Central Provincess ... do. ,, 1934, Eeduc 

tion of Interest Act 1936 ; Protew 
tion of Debtors’ Act, 1937. 

Madras ... ... Debtors’ Protection Act 1934 , 

Agricultnrists’ Belief Act 1938. 

Punjab ... ... qjfjQ Begnlation of Accounts Act 

1930 : Belief of Indebtedness Act 
1934 ; Debtors’ Protection Act, 
1936 ; Eegislralion of Money" 
lenders’ Act 1938. 

■United Provinces ... Agrionltnriats' Belief Act, 1934. 

Encumbered Estates Act 1934 , 
Begnlation of Sales Act, 1934. 

All these Acts embody the principles and conditions 'which 
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wo have described nbovo and lay down pennltios and fines for t 
tho breaches of their provisions, and oven dismissal of Ibo suits 
in cases of gross abuses. Punishments for intimidation and 
molestation of debtors and exemption of their houses, cattle for 
lillngo, crops and land of the smaller holders from attachment or, 
sale in tho execution of decrees have also been provided; and in . 
certain cases payment by instalments and other sorts of relief i 

• I 

have been granted. The most important; provisions are those 
relating to the maxima and minima of tho rates of interest on the 
secured and unsecured loans ns is evident frem tho following 
table adopted from Indian Economics by Profs. Jathar and 
Beri 


Provinces 

Secured 

j Unseonred 

' 

Simple 

interest 

Compound 

interest 

Simple 

interest 

Compund 

interest 

Assam 

]2i 

Prohibited 

00 

Prohibited. 

Bengal ... 

15 

10 

25 

10 

Bihar 

9 

Prohibited 

12 

Prohibited 

Bombay ... 

9 

It 

12 

V 

C. P. ... 

7 

5 with year- 
ly rests. 

10 

5 with yearly 
rests. 

Madras ... 

6i 

Prohibited 

Gi 


Orissa 

9 

Prohibited 

12 

Prohibited 

Punjab ... 

12- 

9 

18 

li 


, In the United Provinces a more elastic system of regula- 
ting interest rates has been adopted. The provincial government 
notifies from time to time the rates in accordance with tho 
conditions of the money market so far as debts incurred prior to 
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the Belief Act of 1934 are concerned ; and for tho subsequent 
loans the rate varies according to the amounts of the advances 
falling as the amounts rise. 

As Air. Strickland says, the law merely enables an honest 
moneylender to offer prima facie evidence that he is honest. 
Profs. Jathar and Beri suggest a system of state inspection and 
supervision of money-lenders’ activities for a batter enforcement 
of the law as obtains in the TJ. S. A. The Central Banking 
Committee also suggested the giving of a pass book to each one 
of his borrowers by the money -lender. 

Ihe effect of these measures, on the whole, so far has been 
an increased reluotanoe on the part of money-lenders to Isnd 
and the consequent restriction of the supply of rural credit. 
This is confirmed by the Statutory Eeport of the Eesarva Bank 
of India on Agricultural Credit. *' In areas where such legislation 
is in force it is said that money-lenders have discontinued lending 
except to old and trusted clients, and have restricted their loans 
to a minimum." However, it is not to bo deplored, as the 
limitation of the facile credit will teach the agriculturists to lii^® 
within their means and to give up their impecunious eud 
extravagant habits. Moreover it will increase the demand for 
the establishment of co-operative credit sooieties which - wih 
incnlcate in them the habit of thrift and saving and confer tbs 
blessings of controlled and guarded credit. 

(B) 

Beside the rural money-lenders, there are other agencies also 
which supply credit to the rural areas. Amoug these tho most 
important are the cooperative organisations, the commercial 
banka including the Imperial Bank of India, the Government, and 
the loan offices and tho Nidhis and chit Funds in the Bengal and 
Madras presidencies. 

Cooperativo credit imlilutions supply only the short- 
term and intermediate credit needs of the cultivators. Long-term, 
credit can bo provided with any degree of safety and success only 
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by tbo land morignBc banbs. Tlio groiiTtb and present condition 
ot Ibo cooperative movement ni-ill bo discussed at length in a later 
chapter. ITero it is suflioiont to mention the reasons why tbo 
cooporativo sooiotios cannot fmanco the long-term credit require* 
ments of the rural areas. The resources of those socioties 
consisting of deposits and loans obtained for short periods arc 
not suitable for financing long-term needs. Long-term loans can 
bo given only on tbo security of land, the substitution ot which 
for personal security may load to tbo neglect ot the cooperative 
principles. The valuation ot the landed seourity and enquiry 
into its titles require a sound technical knowledge and tho 
ordinary societies lack in such export technical staff. Their 
assets will got frozen when tbo long-term debts are not paid on 
due dates. Tho land mortgage banks obtaining bulk of their 
resources by issuing long term debentures can adequately 
and safely supply long-term credit, either for tho repayment of 
old debts or for permanent improvements. Moreover as pointed 
out by the Central Banking Committee cooperative finance 
suffers from inelasticity, dilatoriness and inadequacy owing to 
the selfishness or ineflloioncy of the managing committees. 

Land mortgage banJis which are either cooperative, quasi- 
cooperative or commercial or joint-stock, are a special type of 
credit institutions to supply long-term credit needs of tho agri- 
culturists. There are at present over 100 land mortgage banks 
in Madras; 12 in the Punjab with a working capital of Es. 21 
lakhs ; 13 in Bombay ; 12 in tho Central Provinces, 5 each in 
Bengal, the United Provinces and Assam ; and 2 in Burma. 
They are semi- cooperative organisations with limited liability 
consisting of agricultural borrowers and a few non-borrowers for 
efficient management. The ■ working capital of these banka 
consists of deposits, shares, and debentures which have been 
issued either directly by them, or through provincial cooperative 
banks with a floating charge on mortgages of land, the interest 
of which is guaranteed by tbo government or a portion of ^whioh 
has bean purchased by the government. In some provinces 
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fcbera are provincial land morfegaga banks to finance primary 
land mortgage banks by centralised debentnre issues. Loans' are 

, given to members on the mortgage of land upto 50% of their 
lvalue in some provinces. V7hile in others the limit is upto thirty 
> limes the land revenue payable on them. Loans are granted 
afler a thorough enquiry into the member’s title in the land, his 
right to alienate, his repaying capacity, the need for the loan and* 
after assessing the value of the fand. The period of the loans 
^ariea from IGi to 20 or 30 years in diffeient provinces ; and the 
orest charges are 8 or 9 per cent. The Agricultural Commission 
0 Banking Conimitteea have suggested the starting of 
cooperative land mortgage banks of the German type to 
provide small agriculturists rvith long-term credit through mutual 
association and colleetive guarantee of their properties. Ihey 
6 ould bo registered under the Cooperative Societies Act with 

m ain safeguards, limitations and privileges into the details of 

1 ! ^^PPlying the needs of the ' 

of rand m ^'^SSested the development 

done m England. France. Ireland. Egypt and Japan. ' 

financial ftcshla^Vby'' !r^r the Government provides 

Iho Lind Improvements loans'rct TssV'’ 

vornnmn* also Loans. Go- 

remissions or snspe’nLns^fTra"'^''''''''” 

lords direetly. b„t 11, ‘ey arc 000^““''? 

pension of conivaJe.,! rmt n on remission or sus- 

■pnrehascs from government dJL'rr^ 

!-ro rernyabie j,, cash or kind n rrhen they 

loans are rranlel for i1>a ' 

raeh as tnnSring ct niasonary wdhir''' on land, 

are crc2-in^ of euibankraonfa^ 

«■> - r “i 

Bftd-f Ujs ot’j-r Ar‘ at !«g{ t * rOvUri'.y of lando;! properly. 

' ®'‘°” are griatoj for the 
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cnrronfc tigrlouUural needs such as buying of seed or cattle, ma- 
nure or implements etc. and are repayable after the harvest. In 
normal years loans under this act are small, but in times of dis- 
tress like famine or flood they are very largo. The demand for 
longrtorm loans for permanent improvements is limited and the 
provincial governments have no well-planned policy of assisting 
agriculture by granting loans under these acts to promote agriouh 
tural improvements. They play, therefore, a very small part in 
agricultural financing. The loans given by all provincial govern- 
ments each year hardly come upto between 35 to GO lakhs under 
both the acts. The rate of interest is 6 to 6* per cent and the 
loans under the act of 1833 are practically limited to 20 years 
although the maximum period allowed by the act is 35 years. In 
addition to the inadequacy, the method of distribution and col- 
lection are very defective and have given rise to many serious 
complaints. The illicit practices of the paUoari and the hanungo, 
the undue rigidity and oppressiveness of collection, inelasticity of 
administration and difficulty of supervision, and the delay in dealing 
with applications drive many a cultivator to the rural money- 
lender who is always ready to lend. Moreover, the procedure to 
be followed and the facilities available are not well known to the 
farmers, and unlike cooperative credit these loans discourage 
thrift and self help and have no educative influence on the culti- 
vator. Efforts should bo made to remove these detects and to 
enlist the cooperative societies for the distribution and collection 
to a greater extent than is done at present. A Provincial Board 
of Economic Enquiry on the model of the Punjab Board of Eco- 
nomic Enquiry should bo established in every province to collect, 
correlate and analyse all the economic factors affecting the rura 
areas and to submit the results of enquiries to the governmen 
rural welfare and development departments. The popular minis 
tories have recently done very useful work in this direction. Ii 
recent times most of the provincial. governments have given effec 
to the recommendations of the various committees and oommis 
sions in this behalf. . As pointed out by the Eamine Oommissioi 
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of 1901 tbo Govornmont 03 tho groatoat land'lord in Ibo oonntrj 
should boar in mind wbilo administering lbo30 nets, Lbnt its 
nu 0 depends on the prosperity of the cuUirafcors and that t o 
importanoo of these measures lies as much in protective aa lo 
productive aspeols. 

Commercial Banks : The joint stock banks including the 
Imperial Bank of India ploy a little part in Cnanoing ogrioulturo 
directly, ohiofly because they are not organised to supply rnra 
long-term credit or sbort-torm credit needs. Wo hove olrendy 
disoussed in the earlier section the I’arious reasons tvbioh prcolndc 
joint stock commercial bonks from ploying o useful part in tbi- 
respeot. The unsuitability of the agricultural security, tbo pecu- 
liarities ol agricultural finance, the seasonal vicissitudes end 
Uneconomic nature ol the industry, illiteracy, ond tbo imperol'''^*’ 
necessity of keeping their funds liquid prevent them from under* 
taking this kind of financing. A number of smaller bonks, 
bovfover, do lend to substantial cultivators ond landlords to some 
extent on the pledge of ornaments, produce, or other valuables, 
and even on mortgages at the rato of 6 to 9 per cent. The lui' 
perial Bank of India has recently begun to help big landlords lo 
I the Bombay presidency on personal security vrith two good sure* 

I ties, or on the security of produce or gold at G or 7 per cent. Tb® 

J loss of credit by pledging stocks has made borrowers reluctant to 
avail themselves of these facilities, but this feeling is now dying 
out. In western countries the commercial banks have under* 
taken this kind of financing with necessary precautions. In 
England the ‘ Big Eive ’ as recorded by the oommitlee on Agri* 
ooltural Credit in England (1923) had outstanding against farmers 
loans amounting to S 46j millions out of which £ 20 millions 
represented loans for the purchase of land and another £ 20 mil' 
lions were normal loans for current trading. This has been 
possible on account of the highly developed branch banking which 
is lacking in out country. In Bussia and United States of Ame- 
rica also the commercial banks have played vary useful part iu 
this respect. The Central Banking Committee, therefore, reoom* 
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mended that the commercial banks should lend liberally to tho 
agriculturists on Iho security of gold, silver, and ornaments, ns 
this woutd save them to some ostont from tho clutches of tho 
monoy-londors. 

These banks also render some holp to tho oultivators through 
tho cash credits and advances to tho central and provincial 
cooperative hnnks. But those hanks, cspeoially tho Imperial 
Bank of India, finance agrioulturo indirectly to a greater extent 
through merchants and dealers. But this indirect financing on 
account of the intermediaries is very dear. Gonorally this financ* 
ing is done hy making -gainst tho produce to approved 

' or 7 per cent in tho move- 
'cs to the consuming centres, 

■ from tho collecting centres 
is largely done by tho pur 
uoo, despatched by approved 

.„,„‘8ing drafts or telegraphic 

jjIjq Imperial Bank does all this at 
to per cent based on the official bank 
-icos loans against gold ornamonts. 

'j/dorve Bank of India was required by the Act in* 
..uing it to open an Agricultural Credit Department but so 
-c it has not done anything oxoapt issuing statutory reports in 
which it has made a number of very important suggestions to 
improve and strengthen tho organisation of tho cooperative 
societies and the indigenous bankers so that an effective link 
between the villages and tho organised money markets of the 
country may be ostablisbod. It has been suggested that the 
commercial banks should discount more liberally agricultural 
paper and strengthen the existing provision for overdraft on the 
backing of approved promissory .notes - of Co-operative Central 
Banka and primary societies. They may also invest a limited 
portion of their funds in debentures of the- Land Mortgage banks 
guaranteed by tho government in respect of their capital and 
interest. ' To provide an adequate and cheap finance and to 
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of 1901 the Govornment as the greatest land-lord in 
shonld bear in mind while administering these acts, 
nne depends on the prosperity of the cultirafcors an^^ as 
importance of these measures lies as much in protcCuivQ 
produotiye aspects. _ 

Commercial Baiiks : The joint stoct banks 
Imperial Bank of India play a little part in financing 
directly, chiefly because they are not organised to suppiv 
long-term credit or short-term credit needs. We have 


discussed in the earlier section the various reasons which preo 


iluda 


joint stock commercial hanks {tom playing a useful part m 
respect. The nnsnitability of the agricultural security, the 
liarities of agricultural finance, the seasonal vicissitudes a 
uneoouomio nature of the industry, illiteracy, and the 
necessity of keeping their funds liquid prevent them fro™ 
baking this kind of financing. A number of smaller ban 
however, do lend to substantial cultivators and landlords to so® 
extent on the pledge of ornaments, produce, or other valua 
and even on mortgages at the rate ol 6 to 9 pet cent. Th® _ , 
petial Bank of India has recently begun to help big landlords >e 
the Bombay presidency on personal security with two good sure 
ties, or on the security of produce or gold at 6 or 7 per cent. Ti’® 
loss of credit by pledging stocks has made borrowers reluctant o 
avail themselves of these facilities, but this feeling is uow dyioS 
out. In western countries the commercial banks have under 
taken this kind of financing with necessary precautions. 
England the ‘ Big Eiva ’ as recorded by the eommittea on Agri' 
oaltnral Credit in England (l923)baa outstanding against farmers 
loans amounting to £ 48| millions out of which £ 20 miiho®® 
represented loans for the purchase of land and another £ 20 nid- 
lions were normal loans for current trading. This has been 
possible on account of the highly developed branch banking which 
is lacking in our country. In Kussia and United States of Amo' 
rica also the commercial banks have played vary useful part in 
this respoot. ^ The Central Banking Committee, therefore, recom" 
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mended that the oonimeroial banks should lend liboraily to tho 
agriculturists on tho security of gold, silver, and ornaments, ns 
this vfould save them to some extent from tho clutches of tho 
monoy-lendors. 

These banks also render some help to tho oultiyalors through 
tho cash credits and advances to tho central and provincial 
cooporntivo banks. But those banks, especially tho Imperial 
Bank of India, finance agriculture indirectly to a grontor extent 
through merchants and dealers. But this indirect financing on 
account of the intermediaries is very dear. Gonorally this financ- 
ing is done by making advances against tho produce to approved 
commission agents and dealers at 6 or 7 pot cent in tho move- 
ment of the produce from tho mandia to tho consuming centres, 
and in tho movement of the produce from tho collecting centres 
to the porta for export. Tho former is largely done by tho pnr- 
obaao of demand drafts regarding produce, despatched by approved 
customers, and tho latter by purchasing drafts or telegraphic 
transfers drawn on tho ports. Tho Imperial Bank does all this at 
rates varying from 7 to 7i per cent based on the official bank 
rate ; it also advances loans against gold ornaments. 

The Eesorvo Bank of India was required by the Act in- 
augurating it to open an Agricultural Credit Department but so 
far it has not done anything oxoapt issuing statutory reports in 
which it has made a number of very important suggestions to 
improve and strengthen tho organisation of the cooperative 
societies and tho indigenous bankers so that an effective link 
between the villages and the organised money markets of the 
country may bo established. It has been suggested that the 
commercial banks should discount more liboraily agricultural 
paper and strengthen the existing provision for overdraft on the 
backing of approved promissory . notes - of Co-operative Central 
Banks and primary societies. They may also invest a limited 
portion of their funds in debentures of the- Land Mortgage banka 
guaranteed by the government in respect of their capital and 
interest. ‘ To provide an adequate ' and cheap finance and to 
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protect tbe farmers from the grip of tbe Mabajan it ,i3 , 

essential that these banks should play an active part m 
finance ivithin limited safety. 

The Loan Offices in Bengal and i/ee Nidhis and Chil 
in Madras occupy an intermediate position between- tbe la ^ 
nous bankers and the commercial banka. The loan ofiices sp0 ^ 
liso in land mortgage banking and play a very important part ^ 
the rural life of tbe province. Their number at present ** 
1000 vritb a capital of over 9 orores. They raise fun s 
deposits at rates of 4 to 8 per cent on short and long-t®'" 
deposits respectively. They loan against ornaments, on mortgao 
of land and even on personal security for unproductive pnrposesi 
and never finance industry or trade. 


The Nidbis and Chib Funds are mutual loan societies 
■which raise lunds by accepting deposits and issuing share oapi 
There are over 228 of them •with a capital of over 21' croies> un 
they promote savings, redeem old debts of members and reha^® 
them from usury, and advance loans for all purposes on 
security. They also lend to outsiders and the rate is 6i p6>‘ 

A number of important recommendations have been made by tke 
Banking Committees for improving tbe working and organisation 
of these associations. 


A perusal of tbe ex-sting facilities brings out clearly tkeir 
utter inadequacy and the lack of coordination among the various 
agencies supplying credit to the rural areas. In a country w-heTO 
agriculture forms the mainstay of the population the necessity 
of an adequate and cheap credit organisation cannot be over 
emphasisEd. Both official and non-official agencies should try to 
serve the rural areas mote adequately than do at present. 



CHAPTER X 
Rural Indebtedness 

I The conntry is in the grip of the Mahajan. it is the bonds of i 
debt that shackle agriculture." H. Woljj> 

The chronic and hopolesa indobtednesB of tho peaeanlri’ in 
India is one of tho burning problems and it has so far dcBed a 
solution. It is, as wo have aeon before, one of thejnost potent 
ca^ea .of_tho backwardness of our parent industry agriculture 
and it fatullifios all talk of agricultural improvomont. The Royal 
Agricultural Commission says ** This is duo not only to the fact 
that an important source of credit is drained for unproductive 
purposes and that the potential oredit available for improvements 
is correspondingly curtailed, but also because it is found that, in 
case of usufructuary mortgages, the mortgagor tco often declines 
to the position of a permanent tenant under tho mortgage, pay- 
ing, not a fair rent but tho utmost the lender can extract or ex- 
tort.” 

The rural indebtedness in India is, however, no exceptional 
phenomenon, for wherever agriculture is pursued as tho main 
occupation, there tho inhabitants have from tho very nature of 
circumstances, been compelled to borrow often to a very great 
extent in proportion to tho value of tho land. Farmers in every 
country have suffered from the want of capital. Another fact 
of universal application is that it has always been very difBcult 
to obtain agricultural credit, because the individual credit in the 
t case of the peasant is small and the banking credit has been con- 
I fined to commerce and industry. "Wo have already discussed in ; 
detail in the preceding chapter the peculiar ciroumstances of agri- 
cultural life in our country which make the peasant so peculiarly 
liable to indebtedness. These may be summarised here as the 
seasonaljv.ariations.wbich reud_OT_ agrioulturj a^relatively^prepan^ 
ous occupation, the Rubdivisiori and fragmentation of holding s. 
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tvhich reoaer them uneconcmic and tho lack of euitj^bl e mst hj- 

I the lani 


^ ^ uucL Liiem ■uncconcmic ana Ibo lack ox suiai^iE 

ing faoilitieg and the legal and cuBtomary^SUligations on tua a 
nd^ the il^nce of suitaHo suba)diary_,in^ 3 trie 3 „t£ 
g oulturist in his spare time to supplement his slen^0r_j£®*^ 
These are the general causes of indebtedness which app'J 
‘0 all parts of the country. 

Extent of indebtedness and. its Increase.'-'PrioT to the report 
S Enquiry Committees in 1929-30 sporadic esfcimo^®^ 
° . ® indebtedness had been made. Sir Edward Maolagsn 
mated the total debt of the British Indi_an__proyinW.?,.®^ 

R ann i and ilr. Darnng estimated it in 19^^ 

«J:^.ciqte3. On the bisis of the estimates of the Brorinoiol 

ankmg Committees the Central Banking Committes estimated 

of R,° ^ debt of British India at the colossal ■ figo'® 

is estim f Since then it has increased considerably an^ 

Irer l 

^orld tr?de deprL'ronwt’''\h 

tell bv 50“' f;, ^ primary P 

Thomas thinks tTbeRfa^noo^*'" 

find that it fell Lm « 1928-29 and in 1932-33 

Besarve Bank Re 9’ 18.52 lakhs to 5.74,67 lakhs. As 1 
must now be twi Points out “ kleasured in commodities 

.1929.” 

I interest and the rapa ** Pneeg has made the payment 

\ average cultivator wh^h^*” Principal rather difBcnlt for f 

: the debt baa accnmulaULinTlr^^*' 

deal of social discontent f • Thera has been a go 

the wake of an unpreoedenT!!*'^ recent times, and, coming 
plethora of legislative roeas ^ ®®®rimnic distress, it has caused 
relief to the farmers and t various provinces to gra 

creditors. Proleol them against unsotupulo 

Is is clear from the forn..,;- ' 

indebtedness hag been on tu estimates that the agrioaUur 

° iimreasa. Tnaebtedness of the pe 


reeet 

prodnoi 
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sanfc there had boon in the past also, but it had increased apprecia- 
bly during the nineteenth century •with the rise in prices and land 
values. Before the British rule, the compact, communal, organi- 
sation of the village and its solidarity, stood in the -way of debt 
accumulation and of the alienation of land, Oustorn limited 
compound interest to 50% for cash loans and to 100% for loans 
in grain ; and the -well-known principle of Damdupat curbed the 
exorbitant demand of the Jilahaian. But during the nineteenth 
century land settlements enhanced the value of land and the 
credit of the landholders and the tenants ; the establishment of 
the civil courts and the onaolment of the civil procedure code 
and the enforcing of the individual rights in contracts led to the 
ompo'wering of the creditors to attach the imptoments and cattle 
of the debtors ; the Registration of Documents Aot 18G1 and the 
Transfer of Property Act 1832 increased mortgages in number 
and value ; and the rise in prices due to the opening up of the 
country by rail-ways after 1854 increased borrowings. 

It is rather striking to note that the indebtedness of the 
peasantry inspite of great improvements in communication, 
irrigation, trade and the maintenance of peace and security, has 
rather increased than decreased, and it apparently seems para- 
doxical to speak that the peasants had become mor0'’pro3poroui 
prior -to the recent depression than before. But as historj 
warrants indebtedness and prosperity are not necessarily incon 
sistent. The only explanation of this phenomenon is thal 
indebtedness still exists in rural India, not inspite of these 
improvements, but just because of them. With the maintenance 
of law and order as the base of economic development, the 
inauguration of land tenures and revenue systems, the improve- 
jnents in communication, water supply and trade, the value of 
land as a security, in the face of growing demand for it, has 
immensely increased. In other words, it has led to the increased 
credit of the peasant, and hence, his temptation to borrow. He is 
in a far better position to borrow and assert his claim, and in the 
absence of any restraint in the form of education he has pledged 
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his credit to the fullest possible extant, Aa Mr* 

“With increased wealth in the country there are now more 
•wich money to lend than before, and they oompete 
another in offering loans to the cultivators at lower 
interest. Owing to an increase in prices, land has oon 
risen in value throughout India, and now forms ampio 8® 
for a much larger loan in comparison with what it won ^ ^ 
secured 25 years ago, and this increased credit the ryot ^ ^ 
prone to utilise for foolish and improvident purposes. , 

Mr. Wolff has said, “ Credit is a good servant but a bad 
Once the peasant is in the cruel clutches of the usurious 
lender, who instead of being'a friend, philosopher and gu 
him, preys on him and trades in his necessities, he cannot 
"to get out and the debt becomes hereditary. 
t housands of cultivators in India are born in de htr-h^ — 1® — 
and die in debt. It is the unproduotive nature of the deb t w 
is more serious than its "volume ’or~raEir^f growth, beoau 
unproduotive debts have au unlimited oapaoity to aoouniu''* 
and increase automatically. Herein lies the tragedy of rur 
indebtedness. It has bean found that about 70% of the debt m 
Bengal and Bombay has been incurred for unproduotive purpo®®^ 
and the percentage in case of Madras is 60. For the who a 
of British India the percentage may safely be taken as 65. 


Causes of l7tdebted7iess:—Tho origin of indebtedness amoofi 
the landed classes is traceable to various causes, among whioh 
the most important are the s-^garies of the climatic condition® 

of agrioulturo ; f ailure of crops 
loss^_aU|o ^uja loous^ 

Boujaral '■fchj.i7tiegg„ggg ’ impmvidoS®® 

h.«go.9xpondituro on marriages and.mther aomQ3t'° 
.^ceremomos : th e use of su dden inflatir,;! of credit ; the emotions 
niiddlomon; the loss orooDnomio o-guili- 
hnum in the distribution of ocoupations duo to tho destruction cl 
the village arts and crafts industries and tho oonseqnent oxcessiy® 
■ pressure of population on tho land ; tho small holdings and ' their 
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subdivision and fragmonlalion ; tho oxlremoly low standard o 
liYingrincomo and cbronio pdTvorty and tho nnsalisfaotory systcn 
of rural finance. Invotomto illitoracy and ignornneo put i 
premium on improvidence and oxtravaganco~aithough sovora 
provincial bankinc committees think that tho picture of extravU' 
ganco is overdra'wn. Tho drain of wealth from tho country for 
foreign domination hardly loaves any saving or surplus for 
future contingencies. Tho growing increase of tho population 
without a corresponding increase in tho outturn makes a debi 
hereditary, and ancestral debt, to tho redemption of which n 
religious sentiment attaches, prevents many cultivators from 
starting their career with a clean slate. Tho law of limitation 
leading to renewals on usurious terms including compound 
interest adds fuel to the fire. Increased credit and material 
prosperity are other causes, if not for tho origin of indebtedness, 
at least for its growth and constant increase. Tho facilities for 
borrowing owing to an influx of money-lenders have increased, 
and in the absence of any moral check tho cultivator has pledged 
his landed security, tho value of which has increased due to the 
causes we have discussed before, for obtaining more and more 
loans . 

Among the other causes of indebtedness may bo mentioned 
the unsuitable revenue settlements and demands for the payment 
of land revenue and exorbitant rates of interest and litigation. 
Tho usury and rapacity of the moneylender, which we have 
described at length in- tho last chapter, are among the very 
important causes of rural indebtedness. It is no won dflc— tbat- 
not only th e oultivjitor of j^he pr esent generation is buried head, 
and^ars'in‘''3i^t, buT^r^randerTthis^avy loan to the succeed-, 
ing-gerrerafion. - Thus, ar''ciultivalor starts his”'’cMeer against 
heavVmdda ; IieTiecomes a fatalist and reconciles himself to his 
lot. He ascribes his sad lot to an inexorable fate and destiny 
and the fire of ambition does not urge him to launch a revol^ 
against his circumstances, social and economic. 

Commenting on the smallness of his holdings and the 
climatic vicissitudes causing the insecurity of agriculture and the 
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consequent indebtedness of tho peasanfi ^ithoo^ 

remarks that *'to support tt family upon a 
getting into debt requires a lovol of stilli indnstryi 
seldom attained in a hot country. Undoubtedly it bat 

just as a small sailing boat weathers n storm of tb® 
unless the boat is both well found and "(ve 
assuredly sink. In India the farm is too often neit 
nor the other, and nature can ho almost as destructive 


at sea." ^ ^ 

• causes 

Improvident borrowing is another; 
indebtedness. The method- in ^hioh the P«^““ ^aicai 
the loans from the money-lender is extremely 011100'®“ 

and banelnl. Ho squanders this money in social cer 
and ornaments, marriages, funeral rites etc. i. e.i 
duotive consumption, and not in productive chan ^ 

_ improve his land and secure hia income. Tho 

and 


Tho 

and self-help further aggravate his position, 
nature of crops engaging only certain periods of the 5®'' ’ 
abundant harvests have produced the habit of 
periods in idleness and encouraged thriftlessness. Tbe^ gvan* 
joint family system is incompatible with any special disa 
tages to the indolent and the incompetent who feed on th® ^ 
ing of the more efficient and successful members. The seri 
seasonal feasts and religions observances, as well as caste i® ^ 
on anspioioua occasions have stimulated family extravaga®°_^ 
All these have played an important part in fostering 
denoe ; while his belief in the doctrine oiharma has rficonoi 
him to his fate. 


Then, tho income of the cultivator is very small- It i® , 
small as bo make it impossible for him to have most of the 
earios for efficiency and even some of the necessaries of W® j 
there has been no appreciable rise recently in his real incogs, 
though money income has undoubtedly buen greater than befo^®', 
Two-thirds of the'peoplo usually get“i of the minimum requjr®' 
ments of food grains. They are under-fed, under-clad, and under- 
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nurlured, and tlio majority of Uiom Uvo from band to mouth. Tlio 
physical dof-cioncy •which results from those conditions makes him 
an easy prey to epidemic diseases, Trliich snp his stamina and 
vitality and Ihia enforced idleness and •weakness compel him to 
borro'w. It is true that in religion, in family nffoolions and in 
friendship oven the poor may find scope for many of the higher 
faculties, but the conditions which surround tslremo poverty 
tend to deaden those faculties. I n fac t poverty is the curse and^ 
destruction of the poor. The heart-rending conditions, in vrhioh 
the poor helot of the soil is compelled to live on account of his 
chronic poverty, simply beggar description* A learned professor 
of an Indian University very cogently remarks “ So •wo are hero 
faced with the dismal reality of the low income of our Indian 
agriculturists followed closely by a very low standard of living, 
and this is the first serious disadvantage they are labouring 
under.” 

To make matters worse, ignoranos and illitorapy easily' give 
vent to the multiplication of procreative processes and thus the 
population gets on increasing without a corresponding increase in 
the means of subsistence. The lack of spare land and the absonoo 
of alternative ocoujiations to engage the surplus population ag- 
gravate the pressure of population on the soil- Agriculture is 
subject to the law of diminishing returns, and in the absonco of 
manures and fertilisers to check constant soil exhaustion, im- 
pro'ved seeds and methods of cultivation, the produce of the land 
goes on decreasing. The extreme poverty of the cultivator and 
the low yield of his tiny plots prevent him from providing against 
depreciation. . Money economy and the higher prices ruling in, 
the market tempt the peasant to dispose of all his produce with-^ 
out any reserve at a cheaper price and in a restricted markets^ 
and the poor fellow has to borrow to buy his food in times of ■ 
need at a very high price. The ■untimely re’^nue demands and | 
the constant harassing ' of the mabajan for payment of interest 
just at the time of the harvest, when alone the cultivator is in a 
position to pay, oblige the peasant to add fuel to the fire by 
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bringing bis prodnoa for sale to an already glntfe3 or ^ 

market at tbe end of the harvests and spell bis own 3bas| 
^■The rural money-lender, as already pointed out combinea 

retail shop-keeping and even cultivation of land and the si®!'® 

peasant falls into hig clutches in many rvays. He is E0fflet®5= 
compelled to perform free services or for a small allowanes ^ 
coarse food to the mahajan. It is heart-rending to see tbe in^'° 
andjndebted peasant sell his movable property Hbe 
and cattle or mortgage his land and house for tbe payment of ' 
decree debts of the land-lords and mahajan or for tbepaynieol^ 

^ overnment dues and for escape from the loss of bis irra^ in e 
imprisonment. The siS^sVof-h-ii-lBanTrh-fr irrepressibly nf 
gent need for it and his utter inability to go elsewhere conple^ 
1 r kv.° nature of his security and precarious finanoial po=ib'^ 
fiujr at the meroy of the sabntar wbj 

mthlpt and helpless asserts his influence and conlra 

himself! ^ ^“scrupulously to the best' possible advanlaSS ° 

to borrow!' Th interest also compel the cnltiftf®' 

account of the vary from one province to another 

interest acoumuir! P®nsant’g economic position * J 

M “a " Th» r.t„ „ry too S > 

per coot on nnagoif ®eobay on seaureil and from 38 fe ' 
Assam and Sind nn,i t Per cent in Bihar, Orif=^' 

Provinces. Not infre lE£to37or S 7 j per cent inoM 

hind either for food the loans advanced are ia,; 

and if -onfortunately n on sawni or deorbn rates! 

the normal yfeia the the crop fails to 

o must satisfy the maha^* slarvation fof 

does not, the loan shall ® prearranged. orU 

and hocomo horeditar; at compound i«' 

*^nd ovQn loO''' fo thig case fs 

cnUivRtors in 'n^ohtedacs, hss influenc^i 

>• ““dcsirahle ways. Srany of the erih 
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-from wliicb tboy sudor at prosoutaroattribulablo to indobtodnosa. 
Tho low standard of living and . income and tbo indigonco and 
poverty o! tbo cultivating oloascs are duo to it. Tho Central 
Banking Committee write that among tbo oauaoa roaponaiblo for 
tbo low standard of living of tho agriculturista and tbo continued 
impovoriabmont of tbia claasi ovon in aroas which aro blessed 
with good Eoasona and normal crops, indebtodnoas must bo 
given a high placo. This low scale of income and poverty pre- 
vent an adequate application of capital in tbo cultivation of lan^i^ 
toads to lower tbo physical and mental vitality of tho cultiva* 
torst and cauaoa tho decay and weakening of tbo moral fibre of tho 
society. All tboao load to agricultural inefficiency, and indebted- 
ness coming in the wake of thoao evils aggravates them. The 
defective system of rural finance in which the moneylender is 
both the creditor and tlie village trader leads to inorderly and 
unprofitable marketing. Tho indebtedness of the peasant to tbo, 
money-lender compels him to sell his produce at a pre-arranged | 
price and in a closed and isolated market lacking in competi-f 
lion. The only remedy to avoid it is tbo growth of cooperation f 
both for the supply of credit and marketing. Even the tinsatis'' 
factory system of rural finance in which no distinction is' drawn 
between short and long term loans is attributable to indebted- ■ 
ness. When largo sums of money aro borrowed for capital im- 
provements or for tho payment of old debts the period of repay- 
ment fixed in the bonds is not very long. It is only three years 
in the Central Provinces. Tho result is that the income of the 
cultivator is utilised more for the payment of the debts than is 
desirable or possible and the cultivator is left with very meagre 
income oven for his subsistence. This leads to unproductive 
methods of cultivation and is very dotrimsntal to the growth 
of national wealth. Any maobinery to provide long term loans ■ 
for the liquidation of old debts by instalments at low rates of 
interest Would save the cultivator from incurring heavy debts 
which prevent him from using improved methods and would • re- 
duce by providing competition the rate of interests on (be short 
term loans also. 
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Theni indebtedness causes a loss of property and tra nsfer s 
land . from cultivators to non-cultivatofs rvETcSTs fraught 
with grave economic and social consequences, for the future 
of the country. The areas held by non'agrioulturists' have 
shown an increase in recent years. The Marwaris) the Vaishyas 
and other money-lending and trading communities have been 
steadily ousting the cultivators from their fields. This has led to 
increased tenancy in recent years and to rack-renting and sub- 
letting. Between 1921-31, the number of labourers per 1000 
cultivators has increased from 291 to 407. Such a tendency 
impedes agricultural progress and breeds inefiScicncy. It increases 
the number of landless farmers. Toe creation of a landless 
proletariat brings disharmony in the social structure and provides 
a highly inflamable material. The growing agrarian discontent 
so feasible in recent years is a portent of the coming storm of 
social discontent and unrest which, if not checked in time? will 
cause a revolution upsetting the existing social orderi MoreoVSL 
this is very detrimental to agricultural progress and efficiency. 
The reduction in the economic status of the peasant which results 
from the transfer of his land to the money-lender causes inefiiet- 
enoy because the money-lender sublets the land at a rent which 
hardly leaves sufficient profit to the cultivator to induce him to 
raise a good crop. As a consequence of this ineflSoiency the 
cultivator is not able to get enough money to cultivate the field 
properly and to increase first class crops. In the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces and in Bundelkhand restrictions have been 
placed on the alienation of land from the cultivators to non- 
cultivators by law. The United Provinces Banking Committee 
did not favour the extension of the Bundelkhand Band Alienation 
Act to the whole or any other part of the province and stressed 
the need (or a fuller and further inquiry. The evil of land 
alienation from cultivators to non-agriculturists is the most 
pronounced in Bengal. In Madras and the Punjab especially 
number of agriculturists have become monej-lenders, and ns 
tue land has passed to thcm.^therc is nothing to deploro so far 
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ns agnouUurnl efficiency is concornocl. Bub tlio displncomont of 
many ouUivabora from the possesion of their land is frnnghb 
"with grave consctiuonccs. 

Finally, indebtedness has caused economic servitude of the 
cultivators. This is evidenced by the Knminuti ngroomonfs of 
Bihar and Orissa and the Pannaiynl system of Madras. These 
rosombfo the indenture system of coolies or labour in •which for 
the passage money and food and clothes the coolies are required 
to servo their masters for a term of threo to five years. Under 
the Kamiauti agreements of Bihar and Orissa and the neighbour- 
ing districts of eastern United Provinces, the debtors specially 
of the lovv castes like the Dusadhs, Chnraars, Bhars etc. borro-w 
money usually for the marriage of their sons or daughters, and 
occasionally for themselves, and undertake to repay or i erform 
labour on the farms and in the, houses of the monoy-Iendors 
until the debts are cleared, and after their deaths their sons are 
bound by the same agreements to servo. In this way the debt 
goes on accumulating from generation to generation, and the 
poor debtors are not allowed to servo anybody so long ns work 
on the moneylender's farm is necessary. In return for these 
services they get a customary allowance of a few pices per day, 
coarse food, old clothes, and now and then now clothes, and 
rewards on auspicious occasions. Their wives and children 
are required also to serve the moneylender for a pittanoo. 
SinoQ 1920 however, such ngreomonts have been declared 
null and void in Bihar and Orissa. In tho Madras presidency 
the Pannaiyal system is practically similar to the Kami- 
auti agreements. Some thing like these systems also prevails in 
tho Central Provinces. Such instances, however, are no'w report* 
od to be rare, and for tho services performed to the moneylender, 
they are now paid. 

Bemcdial measures ; — Such is the problem of rural indeb- 
tedness and usury, and-sovoral and varied have been tho attempts 
made by the government to mitigate these evils ! but it cannot be 
said that they have met with any considerable degree of success. 
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At first it was thought that the more enlargement of the means 
of credit would solve the problem, but now it is recognised on all 
hands, that the best method of relieving this cardinal defect of 
Indian husbandry is to eduoj.t0_the p_epple nn^inpulcalpjn_theni 
the Jiabit of thrift, self-help and moral contro l simultaneous * 
ly with the enlargement of credit facilitie3._ The reason for this 
belief lies in the fact that if credit is dear it ruins the cultivator, 
if it is cheap and easy, the cultivator ruins himself by over- 
borrowing. The more money ha can command, the greater will 
be his expenditure on customary obligations. As I’ergusson puts 
it. To a people in the state of civilisation to which India has 
reached, a secure title to a fixed income only means the power , of 
borrowing on the occasion of a marriage, a funeral, or some great 
family festival more than the borrower can ever pay.” 

Eural indebtedness falls in. two broad categories : the cur- 
rent debt taken with the intention of repaying after the harvest, 
and the old and long-standing or ancestral debt. So far as the 
former is concerned the usnrionsly high rates of interest and the 
other economic causes accompanying the pursuit of agriculture 
in the country prevent the repayment of the current debt and 
this also aooumulates. The impecunious habits of the rural 
borrower are to be kept in view while suggesting remedies for its 
solution. A real solution of this part of the rural indebtedness 
lies in the extension and strengthening of the cooperative movS" 
mont not only for the supply of credit but for other purposes also, 
/and the restriction of usury both by propaganda' and legislation. 
Legislation or governmental action will prove inefifective, as it 
has done in the past, unless the cultivator is taught to use credit 
properly. For this purpose, education and a reg, lar intensive 
and extensive propaganda through the pulpit, the press and the 
platform should be carried on. The village panchayats should be . 
revived and strengthened to control and regulate the praotioa of 
Usury by the rural money-lender and to curb unproductive 
orro’wing by the cultivator through social pressure. Speculative 
money-lending should also be checked. The provision for the 
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repayment of the loan should also bo made. It jb very ossontial 
if the cultivator is to bo saved from boing burdened vrilh the 
accumulation of the interest and tho dobt. To increase the 
repaying capacity all ofTorls to increase tho yield of crops and to 
improve tho marlieting facilities should bo made. To reform tho 
impecunious habits of the borrower and to reorganise tho system 
of rural credit and financo, oluoation must bo koet in tho foro- 
front of tho programme of redemption of indebtedness. It is a 
happy augury that a very powerful drive against illiteracy has 
been recently launched by tho popular ministries in tho various 
provinces. Night and adult schools opened by non-ofTioial agency 
and by students in their spare time wilt go a long way in solving 
this problem. Then, credit should bo linked with agrioultural 
improvement and marketing, and tho host solution of this coordi- 
nation lies in tho development of multilateral cooperative 
societies. There should be a coordination and cooperation in 
tho departments of Cooperation, Agriculturo and General admi- 
nistration to improve tho lot of tho cultivators. Tho rooont rural 
reconstruction and uplift programme of tho Congress ministries 
was a very long awaited move in tho desired direction but it is 
lamentable that on account of a political stalemate there is a 
constitutional crisis at present and this bonoficiont activity has 
been checked. Lot us hope that it will bo only a temporary 
phase. If those, and other suggestions which wo have made 
elsewhere to improve Indian agriculture are carried out, rve are 
confident, the problem of short-term indebtedness will be 
solved. 

In addition to the provision of the cooperative societies to 
provide cheap and guarded credit, the government has also been 
' distributing takavi loans since the eighties of tho last century 
, under the Land Improvements Loans Act for long term credit 
and under the Agriculturists Loans Act for short term credit. 
This granting of takavi and other loans in abnormal times by tho 
government is a long established practice. It has been the 
pratice of the rulers .in tho past to advance loans in times of 
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sbonlS bo made to Gslablisb thorn in o? largo numbers ns possible 
in snob locnlifios in -wbicb fnvjurablo conditions exist for thoir 
starting. But tbo co-oporative movement comprises only n 
smalt soQlion of tbo vast ngrioultnrat population, and tbereloro, to 
provide (or tbo larger section wbicb lies outside tbo ambit of tbo 
cooperative organisation at prosont, and to grant loans to big 
landlords provincial land mortgage corporations on n joint stock 
basis or on the model of tbo English Land Mortgage Corporation 
should bo established. Land mortgage banks can bo utilised for 
the redemption of standing debts only by such cultiYafors ns 
have land soourity, surplus income to pay off the debt in instal- 
ments, and \vho do not have to go to the moneylender again for 
finance and tor tbo redemption of thoir debts. The number of 
such cultivators is very small. Therefore n very substantial 
number of cultivators cannot avail tbomsolvos of those facilities, 
and hence, there is a progroEsivo and serious deterioration in their 
position. To ignore this, and not to do anything to relievo it, is, 
as tbo Agricultural Commission say, tbo worst policy towards 
debt. The 0. Banking Committee thought it incumbent on the 
government to devise moans to tackle this problem and tor this 
they recommended the method of conoiliation between the debtors 
and the creditors for composing the debts. But a mere compo- 
sition and moratorium through voluntary conciliation will only 
help to postpone the debt and relieve the debtor only temporarily. 

, A provision fer repayment is more essential. Government 
^ can repay by compounding the debt ; through redemption of the 
whole of it, or by floating long-dated, interest bearing, marketable 
bonds guaranteed by thsra. This is, however, suitable only for 
smaller states like Bhavnagar and unsuitable for provincial 
governments. ' 

The Central Banking Committee realised it when they 
wrote that any schema of debt conciliation could not succeed 
until adequate organisation for carrying out debt clearance has 
bean built up, and unless soma agency like the Government, or 
the oo'oporabivo oradit sooioties or land mortgage banks where 
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they exist, is forthooming to mate oash advance to the 

in order to enable them to pay the compounded debt, at 

part, to the creditor. Some of the Proviooial Committees 

, gatislac 

that the money-lender would be willing to accept in ^ 
tion of his claims considerably less sums if paid down 
With a view to improve the economic prosperity of the 
and to stem the tide of agrarian discontent, the 
Committee suggested that a serious effort should be made 
a remedy for the chronic indebtedness of the agriculturist, 
as it relates to his unproductive debt. In their opinion t le 
effective remedy would be found in , the pursuit by the 
governments of a vigorous policy of debt conciliation 
voluntary basis. They commended to them the fo o 
scheme: — 

Special officers should bo appointed in each province 
function would bo by propaganda to persuade the lender 
borrower to agree to a redemption of standing debt on the 
of a cash payment or equated payments spread over n autnbor 
years. Those officers would advise the agriculturist debtors 
the existing facilities for lightening tho burden of indebtcdnC’ 
nut to help them Conciliation Boards should bo npp:’’^^*^' 
necessary. Tho existing cooperative credit societies should ® 
utilised as tho agency for tho payment of the settled amounts 
the lender by the borrower, who sliould become a member of t 
CO operative society so ihnt the society may provide finance for 
his current uceds in fu-urc. Tho outstanding part of the sciHod 
debt will ho treated by tho lonclor as a dojKisit with tb 
cooperative society which will refund it to him tiy setllod 
ia^tslmcots. Where the lender wants a cash payment, fbc 
Government should advance to the cooperative' sccicty ibe 
necetsary funds to bo repaid by the society to the govornmpn* '0 
iastal.-ncnts. Government phould bate a rer-vf®*' 
tCvirrMome of adv.vrces to cooptmisve socielit-s for dcSit redemP 
shoun help them in tim''3 of lasses not duo to *’'l" 
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■whole nrraBgomoufc should bo backed by a logJalativo ennoftnont. 
In cases ■whore the lender ■will not agree to a ■volunlary'aottlomeut 
of the debt, compulsory aottlomont should bo scoured by legisla- 
tive enactment. 

Yiewing the problem of the redemption of the ancestral debt, 
from the point of view of debtors who wore prepared to give up 
all their debts in discharge of the inherited debt, the Agricultural 
Commissioa-had recommended the consideration in every provin- 
ce of a simple Rural Insolvency Act. The Central Banking 
Committee also agreed with this recommendation, and suggested 
the provincial governments to explore the possibility of passing 
other legislation to secure the settlement of debts on a compul- 
sory basis. 

Becent Debt Legislation and Conciliation : The unprece- 
dented economic blizzard which swept across the world in ll)29-! 
31 caused a heavy slump in prices. Wo have seen in an earlier 
section how the prices of primary produce fell by dO^/oand increa- 
sed the severity of rural indebtedness and its incidence. Honoe, 
the depression and post-depression period has witnessed a large 
number of legislative measures enacted to give effect to the 
recommendations of tho Banking Committees to relieve the 
farmer-debtor classes. Wo have already discussed in the last 
chapter how, to protect the ryot against tho extortion and 
oppression of money-leaders, important amendments and 
alterations have bean made in tho Civil Procedure Code, and in 
the Contract Act, 1899. The most important of these are tho 
freedom of tools, implomeats, cattle for tillage, and materials of- 
tho household from attachments ; the immunity of the ryot from 
arrest, and payment by instalments. Then the provisions of 
the Usurious Loans Act of 1918 have been extended to several 
provinces and suitable amendments have been made in them to 
suit the local conditions of every province. We have also 
described at length the legislation passed in tho various 
provinces to control money-lending by registration and licensing 
for keeping regular accounts and limiting the rates of interest 
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eto. Then the well-known principle of Damdupat has been 
adopted in the various provinces. We have also mentioned in the , 
last chapter the various Acts passed in tho.different provinces ot 
bills contemplated for granting relief and protection to the 
agriculturist debtors. Other important measures and enactments 
are as follows; 

Punjab : Belief of Indebtedness Act 19Si, modelled on the 
Debt Conciliation Act of the 0 P. and Debt Legislation - Ao»s ei 
the D- P. ; and the Debtors' Protection Act 1936, If the rate ol 
interest exceeds 12‘’/o simple and 9% compound with annual 
rests on secured loans and ISf % simple and 14% compound 
with annual rests on unsecured loans, it is deemed excessive. 
Conciliation Boards are empowered to settle debts under 
Es. 10,000, and no appeal lies against the orders of the Boards- 
The principle of Damdupat is also applied. 

Central Provinces : — The Debt Conciliation Act of 1333 
envisaging the creation of Debt Conciliation Boards for the 
settlement of debts between debtors and creditors and providing 
forrepajment of the collection of instalments through the revenue 
agency ; the Deduction of Interest Act 1936 protecting land- 
holders and tenants paying revenue or rent not exceeding 
Bs. 5,000 by reducing rates of interest and by limiting fbeif 
credit in order to stop their taking unproductive loans ; and the 
Protection of Debtors Act 1987 which aims at protecting debtors 
against molestation and harassment. The Belief of Indebtedness 
Bill 1938 aims at compulsory scaling down of debts. It suggests 
many important changes in the existing machinery of debt 
conciliation. 

United Provinces; Agriculturists' Belief Act 1934 
grants relief to ‘ agriculturists ’ in the shape of payment by 
instalments, reduction in rates of interest both existing and 
fnlnre, and these benefits apply to non-agriculturaV land. 
Snenmhered Estates Act of 193i as amended by the Act of 3935 

ofits landholders whose immovable properties are encumbered 

debts. Begulation of Sales Act 1931 regulates ' the sale ol 
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agricultural land only in oxecution of docrooa of civil court and 
puts tbo parties in relation to the laud values in the satao 
position in wbiob they -wore at tbo time of accepting loans. 
Temporary Regulation of Execution Act lOli applies to small 
agriculturists in tbo decrees upto Rs. 1,000 and provides that on 
tbe deposit of 25'’/o of tbo decretal amount for payment to tbo 
deoreo-holder tho judgmont debtor may pay only 40 or 60% more 
in full discharge of bis debt, so that after five annual instalments 
aro paid, tho debt is wiped out. Tho Usurious Loans Act of 1918, 
as amended by the Act of 1934, prevents a money-londor from 
obtaining a dcoroo passed on a rato of interest higher than 12% 
and 24®/'i' per annum in case of secured and unsecured loans. 
Tho Agriculturists' Loans Amendment Act of 1934, under whioh 
Government lends mcnoy to tbo agriculturists for tbo payment 
of existing debts and recovers tho amounts in instalments spread 
over a long period. Besides these Acts three important bills 
were introduced in 1939 and those are the U. P. Money-lenders' 
Rill, the United Provinces Agrictillurists and Workmen Debt 
Redemption Bill, and the Agricultural Credit Regulation Bill.' 
Seeing that tbo Acts of 1935 passed for the liquidation of 
agricultural debt have failed to reduce it to a level wbiob would 
enable any measures to place agricultural credit on a sound 
basis to be efFoolivo, the second bill proposes to reduce effectively 
agricultural debt. It applies to loans incurred before tho Ist of 
January, 1938 only, and to proprietors paying not more than 
R's. 500 as land revenue and to tenants paying not more than 
Ks. 500 rent and to persons earning Bs. 60 as wages per month* 
It does nob apply to proprietors who pay income-tax. Tho debb 
is reduced by the low rates of interest (5% simple on secured and 
8% simple on unsecured debts) in cases where tho contractual 
rate is -greater than these rates. Tho provisions of the bill 
■reducing debt except tho provision making tho law of damdupat 
applicable to paid interest apply also to tenants and proprietors 
paying not more than Rs. 1,000 as rent or as land revenue. This 
bill, however, deals with existing debts only. To deal with debts 
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that may be contracted on or after the 12tb of P’^‘ ' 

Eegnlation of Agricultural Credit Bill 1»39. has ®®“ ^jjioh 
The main obi^ofc oi this hill is to limit the amoun o 


The main obj^ot of this hiH is to nmie nuc 

an agrioulturisc can borrow to an amount w ic^ 
without undue hardship. To achieve this object, ^ ^ 
no decree can be executed against agricultural pro ^ and 

years have expired from the date of the passing of t 


years nave expirea irom i.uo uu,ud ui ^ ^ 

that not more than one-quarter of an agriculturists c 
attached at any one time in satisfaction of any 
number of decrees. ■ In the case of proprietors, wit a 
restrict over borrowing and over-lending it provi e 


uvoi uutAU>viiag - ^ 

land of a proprietor who does not pay more than unles® 

revenue cannot be sold in execution of a decree for o psunot 

the judgment debtor has other means of liveli-hood, an 

be permanently alienated except with the sanoUon 

Collector. The land of a proprietor who pays more ^ 

rupees as land revenue cannot be protected under the i 

ho applies lor the same to the Collector in respect of ^ 

only on which he pays 250 rupees land revenue. 

creditor can only obtain a sell-liquidating usufruoturay roo o 

, . „ iudguiea^ 

for twenty years, after which the lano reverts to mo j 
debtor without any payment by him. Both these bills 
(or llie repeal of the Agriculturists’ Eelief Act l93d and 
Temporary Postponement of Execution of Decrees Act 1937. 

Madras: The Drtlors’ Prolccli07t Act i555 applies ’ 

loans under fOO rupees at a time and grants relief in inter^l' 
the rate exceeds SI'o simple on secured loans and 
Unsecured lo.ana and empowers the courts to examine transac 
lions on the presumption that the rale is exorbitant, -t 
CccffTalivt Land Mortgage Banh Aei 193-1 empower.s H'® 
provir.c'.al government to guarantee the principal and interest an 
the «ot.cnlnre3 i^jued by the Central Lind lAortgago Bank 


ha's ujode provisions (cr the improved working of the pritnarj 


t'vnl.s 


special rcvfen 


The Agrituhnrisu' Loans Act cf J933, worked througn 


c ofiicers, grants loans to agriculturists to 
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diechargo thoir old debts at 67o intorost and lor periods 
of 25 years, and to a maximum amount of Rs. 2,000 only 
Tho Debt GonciUaiion Act of 1936 gives relief to landholders or 
ocoupanoy ryots -whoso dohfs exceed Rs. 100 through voluntary 
conciliation. Tho Agricullitrists' Relief Act of 193S is tho most 
important and radical picco of debt legislation and came as an 
aftermath of tho l^Ioratorium Bill of tho previous year. It 
applies to ngncullural olasees of various descriptions and is 
designed to rohahihlato ngriculturo by relieving tho primary 
producers from tho crushing burden of indebtedness. Land- 
holdere -who pay a peishknsh of over Rs. 500 and Inamdar.s who 
pay a quit rent of over Rs. 100 aro excluded from tho honoSts of 
this Act and cooperative societies, and land moitgago hanks otc. 
are free from tho operation of tho Act. It provides for the 
compulsory scaling down of debts, distinguishes bolwoon depression 
and post-depression debts an-J offers relief to all ryots. All 
arrears of interest outstanding on October, 1, 1937 on loans 
prior to 1932 (October,) aro -wiped off. Tho iirinoipal alone is 
payable. All debts after that date aro to carry only 5% interest 
upto October, 31, 19 J7. It has also enforced the rule of damdupat 
and has nllo-wed tho payment of tho balance if the payments 
already made fall short of t-ivico the amount of tho loan. It has 
prescribed a maximum legal rate of interest subject to revision 
by the government at 6i% on all future debts after the 
Commencement of the Act and on tho debts so scaled do-wn. Its 
. provisions have also been applied to decreed debts, and relief to 
tenants has also bean given by -wiping out all arrears of rent 
except of the t-wo preceding years, provided they are paid by 
September 1939. Similar relief has been granted to tenants in 
U. P. as -well. Sales of movable or immovable property of 
agriculturists can be set aside if such sales are in execution of a 
decree after let October, 1937. TJpto August, 1938, 36,000 
applications involving Rs- 76 lakhs of debts had been disposed of 
in -which the debts had been scaled down to Rs. 40 lakhs or 
by 477o. 
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Bengal : The Agricultural Debtors’ Act 1935 inaugurates 
Conciliation Boards and endowed them with powers for 
compulsion in the event of the voluntary methods failing 
to settle the debts. It also provides for a simple insolvency 
procedure on the lines recommended by the Agricultural Commis* 
Sion. Assam passed the Debt Gonciliation Act in 1936; Bombay 
has introduced the Agricultural Debtors' Belief Bill in 1939 and 
similar legislation has been contemplated in Bibar also. The 
chief object of the Bombay Bill is to relievo indebtedness by 
lightening the past debts and preventing future ones and to 
regularise what advances must be made to farmers to maintain 
a Boucdi cyclical, rural economy.’’ Compulsory scaling down 
of debts as arranged by Debt Adjustment Boards working un'der 
the civil courts , not more than 6% interest on debts incurred 
prio^r to January 1939, and not more than 9% on subsequent 
debts, and relief to cultivators only in secured debts between 
Rs. 100 and Es. 5,000 and declaration by the Board of a debtor 
hose as..o^3 are not suffioient for the payment of the scaled 
down debts as an insolvent etc. are some of the important 
provisions of thio bill. Among the native states, Bhavnagar, 
Mysore and Travancore stand out most prominently for adopting 
measures to establish conciliation boards for the settlement of 


i scanning of the various measures to conciliate and scale 
down debts brings out clearly that there are two methods of concili- 

muTuaT is voluntary and is based on 

ronrrsprin.; it' ' 'og of olliomls and non-officials and 

been foil " 7’ creditors. This method has 

S Ee"r r’r i^'f ^933, the Pnn- 

DcV.ors- Aci ^Srioultural 

Acts ici'ir n,, ’ ^fanrasand Assam Debt Gonciliation 

rty-ar'oil tn y ^ --ceor.d mothed is compulsion which has been 

i- aii..o.r. TM. 
the c. 1>. ij'iL , Agriculturists’ Eolief Act 1938, 

3}.-ino33 Bill i933, the Bombay AgriouUu- 
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ral Debtors Relief Rill 1939 end the U. P. Agriculturists and 
Workmen Debt Redemption Bill 1939. 

The Debt Conciliation Boards are ompovrorcd to settle debts 
of not more than Ra. 25,000 in G.P., of not more than Rs. 10,000 
in the Punjab, and of not more than Rs. 25,000 in Madras. If 
n certain percentage of the debts (40% in C.P.) is settled by mu- 
tual agreement, then the latcor is signed by the Board and is re- 
gistered to have effect like the decree of a civil court.Tho settled debt 
is then paid in easy instalments spread over a number of joara ac- 
cording to the paying capacity of the debtor; and the rule of damdu- 
pat is generally observed. Certifioates are issued to the debtors of 
refractory creditors who are debarred from obtaining costs in 
suits for the recovery of such debts and from getting more than 
G% simple interest on the amount duo from the date of such 
certificates. The decisions of the Boards are final and no appeal 
is allowed against them in aivil ooarts oxoopt in the case of 
Bengal. Greatest success has been nohiovod by these Boards in 
the Central Provinces. Some fifty Boards had boon established 
which between them considered 46,537 cases involving Rs. 6.6.3 
crores of debts and those wore sealed down to Rs. 2.93 orores till 
June 1937. This means that the debts were reduced by 487o 
There are five Boards working in the Punjab, and two in Assam. 
In Bengal and Madras the work has not boon very satisfactory 
, on acoount of inordinate delays. Bub for the repayment of oon- 
oiliated debts sulCoiont provision has nob been made by starting 
land mortgage banks oxoapt in the Central Provinces and Madras. 
We have already emphasised before that the establishment of 
tbesB banks is imperatively necessary if the incubus of rural 
indebtedness is to go away. 

Pinally, mention may be made of the restriotions on alienation 
of land which have been imposed in tne Punjab and in the Bun- 
delkhand division of U. P. The Punjab Land Alienation Act 1901 
has been suitably amended in 1938 and the Punjab Restitution of 
Morfcgased Lands Act 1938 empowers a mortgagor to apply to 
the Collector for the restitution of possession of land mortgaged 
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.... Wo have 

prior to June 8( 1901i subject to certain cono'tiouS" 
already described recent debt legislation in the various pro 
for the protection oi the borrower and the exemption o 
property, part of the holding etc. frona attachment and 8 
restriction of usufructuary mortgages to a certain 
years. The U. P. Regulation of Agricultural Credit Bill 
we have seen earlier also makes suitable provision in this o 

Inspito of these measures adopted by the various 
and state goverumenta to wipe out the incubus of rural m o 
ness and to free the producers of food and raw materia 

industry from its crushing burden, the problem of rural in ® 

ness remains still unsolved. The voluntary and compu S^^^ 
scaling and cutting down of the debts merely aims at curing 
existing acute malady of indebtedness, but it does not prevent 
contracting of future debts. The Reserve Bank Report o 
Agricultural Credit has emphasised the dual aspects of 
problem viz., reducing and restricting credit and increasing 
earning and consuming powers of the teeming millions by a , 
ing beneficial measures for the all-round betterment of the rura 
conditions.. -A. true and lasting solution of the problem of rural 
indebtedness lies in the provision of alternative occupations, 
education, cooperation and agricultural improvements of all kio^®- 
More land mortgage banks in all provinces should be establiaho^ 
with government guarantee of 'their debenture bonds and Bur'll 
Insolvonoy Acts should bo passed after a full inquiry into tne 
local conditions of the areas concerned. The debt conciliation 


and settlement programme should be pushed on more vigoroasly 
throughout the country. The village Panohayats should be 
revived for this purpose and the services of cooperative societies 
should bo requisitioned. To provide for those who arc d'S' 
possessed of their land through conciliation, land clearance and 
colonisation programme should be adopted as has been done in 
Italy and other countries. This will not only relieve the existing 
thickly populated villages of congestion but will also provide land 
lor the surplus population, relievo those in debt and inoreaao 
the purchasing power and productive capacity of the country. 


CHAPTER Xr 
CO-OPERATION 

The dovoloptnonfc of on improvcil agricullunA prao^i ' 
.intimately bound up 'wilb its economic aspect, tbo provia 
eapUal. Capital, Ihon, is tbo crux oi the wbolo pro cm o 
agricultural improvement. It is tbo provision o 
Euffioiont amount of credit on wbiob bingos improvom 
Iba Indian agriculture AVo bavo already noticed m a provio 
obapfcer tho necessity of oiioap end ntlcquato credit a 
and tbo discussion of tbo various linos of dovolopmcnt sugg 
bas also driven ua to tbo inovilablo conclusion that 
ly chronic indobtodnoss of tbo peasantry combined vvi 
■ poverty, -ignorance, illiteracy and alow standar o 
standing Btnmbling blocTt in tbo path of progress on s 

.11 Wk ol ThI. I. ‘1-“ 

weSbndsH ct tbo cuUivator’s position; and, ... 

alone, this wenkncBS is removed, will tbo farmer ° 
to adopt more improved or seiontifio motbo s o ar , 

have also seen that on account of various di lou les 

stock banka cannot provide this credit and t o 
>.a OUIUV..C. 

OEfioo Savings Banks useless to bim. n n'nViukar who is 

ua,ive. .0 

notorious for bis rapacity and usury an that,' at 

conditions which exist in tbo villages, then, are 
the worst j admit of tbe development of usury, improva- 

render tbo coat of capital too high to lot it ° mora general 
-mant's in any way. Bor agricultural dovelopm ^ obtained 

employment of capital is necessary, an ^pltivator have 

only by obeapening tho rate ol interest to a 
• a liberal balance oi the profits from improvemsu'^ 

R OPtpppDsation fop hjs pxtra labour. 
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Co-operation may bo defined ns tho voluntary nssooifttion 
ot weak and isolated individuals for mutual common ooonomw 
benefits, which lays emphasis on tho moral and educative nspEoh 
and aims at tho development of tho man himself. Tho oo'opew 
tive credit societies ‘ lay emphasis on tho moral factor by making 
people responsible for each others’ obligations and prevent that 
loss of self-respect which follows from accepting free grants ol 
money. In india, as elsewhere, this oombination of material 
help with moral control is briefly the message of the oo-operativs 
credit movement. Credit is serviceable only so longas it'^ 
ept under control. As one writer puts it, ‘‘Ereoi unrestricted 
credit to agriculture in isolation is a positive danger. Credit in 
association, guided and influenced in its use by the wiser counsels) 
Dy the increased self respect and self-restraint which 
association produces, is a powerful restorative, an ednea- 
VQ and a disciplinary agenb, a national necssgifcy.” And it 
especially so la our poor country of peasants and artisans. ' 


■ s **^*^^^' as 1684 theGovernor-Genoral-in-OoUDoil 

espatoh to the Secretary of State pointed out the sore need 
it to the cultivators and hinted at the establishment of 
soma such organisation as would grant loans to the solvent 

Wedderburn's proposal to 
thn ^fi ^ bank in Poona failed of materialising owing to 
dennr. J Sir Frederick Nicholson, 

tho n, JJadras Govornmeut in 1892 to* investigate into 

nnoS f ^ rural indebtedness and report emphasised the 

summed nn° banks. His conclusions may ho 

severe faro' ^^.i^eisin". Meanwhile the 

Oon.»i,sio“.L'lg3r-^S'r 

crQdit«n3 , ^ ^ di3ca336a at l.Qgbh the problem ot 

There “ere in .oo*, * “ «3l»1»-k«”'"‘' 

1 over 200 Nidbis with 3fi,000 members and a 
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eubscribcd capital of ^1,700.000. Small beginnings had also 
been mado in tbo Punjab and in Bengal- Before any legislation 
■was undertaken by tbo Government tor introducing oo oporativo 
credit- sooioticB, Sir Anthony Mncdonncll did pioneering •work by 
establisbing in 1901, iiOO co-operative credit sociolios intboTJnitcd 
Provinces. At tbo same tinao tbo Government of India impres- 
8od -with tbo importance of and tbo future possibilities for. tbo 
co-operative movement, and encouraged by tbo recommendations 
of the Famine Commission appointed n Committee ■with Sir 
Edward Law at its bead to investigate Ibe question and a report 
was submitted to Government recommending that co-operative 
societies were worthy of every oncouragemont and of a prolonged 
trial. The draft bill was referred to tbo local Governments for 
criticism, and on tbo consideration of tboir replies, Lord Curzon s 
Government introduced in the Supremo Legislative Counoil a 
Bill to provide for the constitution and control of cooperative 
credit societies on October 23, 1903. Tbo chief objects of the 
Bill were (1) to take such societies out of the scope of general 
law and substitute provisions especially adopted to their oonstitu 
tion and objects, (2) to confer upon them special privileges and 
facilities so as to encourage their formation and assist their 
operation ; and (3) to take precautions against the improper 
utilisation by speculators and capitalists of privileges not intended 
for them. The Bill when passed became the Co-operative Credit 
Societies Act 1904, 

The main provisions of the Act of 1901 were: (1) Any ten 
persona living in the same village or town or belonging to the 
same class or caste might be registered ns a co-operative society 
for the encouragement of thrift and self-help among the 
members. (2) The main business of a society was to raise funds 
by deposits from members and loans from non-members, 
government . and other co-operative societies, and to distribute 
the money thus obtained in loans to members, or with the 
■ special permission of the Eegistrar, to other co-operative credit 
societies. ^ (3) The organisation and control of credit corporative 



economic developaient 

nff' ' ^ tinder the charge of a speoial Government 

TK Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. 

Eesini every^ society were to bo audited by the 

liability ^ member of his staff free of charge, ( 5 ), The 

(6) No di . “ rural society was to be unlimited. 

but the pr fiT ^ the profits of a rural sooiety, 

•Eeserve Enn!) carried at the end of the year to the 

certain limtf o' ^ grown beyond 

ted to the ^ hye-laws, a bonus might be dislxibu* 

^ou to ti30 memberq. ^*7^ xt * ^ ^ 

payable nnHi 1 1 In Urban Societies no dividend vras 

Until one-fnnwu 

to the Reserve Rund. ^ profits in a year were carried 

Denzil Ibfa^tsonlo^b societies was defined' by Sir ’ 
Eautual co-onflrnfi* ^ o{ individual fcbriffc* aod 

utilisation of fcbeir co luembers, viith a view to tbe 

hnowledge of one 

.sure of local publico i . capacities, and of the pres- 

encourage thrift, 8elf-her°°' "Words, the objeot_wos to 

artiian3‘~ana'p0i.gong of °0'0ppration, among agricultnristsi 

societies li'c^g mpana. For this purpose the 

members of the socieii ° Ports niral and nrhan. Only 
ensured mutual confidgt. entitled to borrow because this 

g«a non of the co-operaT°° co-operation which is the eke 

bo lent On mortgage so tv, movement. No money was to 
realisabla ; interest of ov ^ 

to bar him from obtaining ““mber in the sooiety was limited 
made transferable aubject t ‘^°°*'''olliDg power and shares were 

on. A simple foym conditions to prevent specnla- 

oompulsory dissolution subCT,^*^*'''*'^ provided as well as 
n order to meet fraudulent c ° to the Local Government 

tor liquidation utdar o oo-operative sooielios 

I’f’®®! to the Civil Courts. Procedure, aud subject to 

In case of rural 

.0 »'■ „.„b.r .... 
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6?ai-Asm'e fcnn to provulo fur'.ljcr capital or to 5-c npli • 
to teliovinn tho rale oC intcroat ripen loans. Louvb «cro to 
given onlp on tho pcreonnl security oI Slio Vorrowing lucin >on 
though ngrictiUural produce niipht ho tolicn na PConri.\ or in 
paymeril, for tho fioctoly na auch w-ll ho nhlo to go. n hotter pr 
thEu an indebted caUivntor vrould olilnin. ^ 

Eociotics liability was limited ; profits ivero divisible suhjcc. 
to the provision of n suffieient reserve fund. Tboj woru atlo 
to lend to a local rural pocio'.y ns vrell. To encourage t in nn 
Blability to tho operations ol the society, tho sbavC' or o 
interest of a tnomhor in the society vrero cxrmpvCtl from ^ 
liability to private deiita ; and certain other substanlial priv 
tvith regard to registration, stamp, income tax etc, %.oro gran 

As regards membership it wag provided tha, in 

Booielies 4/5 UiB of tho memberg must be ngricuUurisls vv i , 

ttrban sociobiog, non-ngrioulturistg. Compulsory in^pce lo 
audit by the Rogiatrat in every province was also provi c 

These wore in brief Ibo provisions of the Act of 
(now Sir) Adamson ohoriehed tbo future ol tbose soc.otios 
^nllowiog words: “Our - co'oporalivo credit society is "u 
barqno launched upon a treacherous ocean, nub a r if 't 

from being wroched by tho opposition of tho money on 
can avoid being stranded on tho shoals of rnnlnat diatru 
its members, if it can carry safe to port a portion oi „^ost 
Belf'help and co'opsralion, it will somo day rack ns 
important bill -ever passed by tbo Govornmont for tbo 
of the Indian agrioultniists.” 

The Act of 1012X- The noblo hope cherished y^_^^ 
Adamson materialised, and within two years o g^pjatjes 
nt Lord Cnrzon’s opoob-mnliing moasuro of 190 . 
had sprung into oxistonco. Tho nnmbor increase s 
beforo long the faultinoss .and inadequacy of 3 gQ-opa- 

measure were found out. Tbo Act of 1904 had bm| g 

ration to credit supply only; bub tbo tbemado 

years of working showed that much' progress enu u 
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in the supply of credit under it to the rural areas. 
capital of the entire movement upto 1912 was only s 
lakhs. The need for a free supply of capital had led t 
formation of various central agencies to finance aud con ro^ , 
individual societies, hut the Act did not formally recognise ]Oin^ 
or central societies formed of other societies. Secondly, 
distinction between rural and urban societies was unneoes. 
and unscientific. Thirdly, there was no provision for any form 
co'operation other than co'operafcive credit. JFonrthly, it 
great hardship to the rural unlimited liability societies not 
divide the profits specially in Madras and the Punjab. 

To remedy these and other minor administrative defects a 
new Act was passed in 1912 making provision 'for the expansion 
of the movement, and authorised the registration of co'Operatwe 
associations for purposes other than credit, removed the former 
arbitrary classification of societies between urban and rural, an 
BUbstituled for it a scientiflo distinction based on the natur 
of liability adopted^and finally, it legalised registration of unions, 
central banking unions and central banks. Provision was alsoma^® 
for the registration of societies for various purposes aiming 
the economic emancipation of the masses e. g. sale and purchas 
insurance, and other societies. In Madras, Panjab and Bn^ma 
potmisaion was given to declare dividends on shares in unlirnttsfi 
societies subject to spaoial permission of the Provincial Govern’ 
monts. All societies were allowed to set apart not more than 
107o of their profits for education and charitable purposes after 
* has been reseiwed- It was also provided that the liability of 
a -ooio.y of which a member ig a registered society shall h® 
limited, whUo that of a society of which the object is the provi' 
aion of credit to its members and of which the majority of 
embers are entUvators shall bo unlimited, and that in 
ether cases it shall bo optional. 


meal in P-ssing of the Act of 1912 tho co-operative move* 

2'':e tisn. second stage of ifs development- 


njrttfi energy into the movement. Several 
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HOT? sooiotioa for tho anloot proSuoaiCiUIo inaurnnoo, milk aupply, 
yarn, ailk nnd ronnuro purchaao, nnd tho retail of form implo- 
menta fiDd common iiocoaaarica, bad boon rogiatorod and 
prospered. Tho number of credit sociotica ever since bad 
multiplied rapidly and tho oonfidence of the public rron over. 

The Imperial GomvUitee on Cc-operalion (1914-15) : — 
In order to enquire into the soundneasj economy and financo of 
the movemout, and to take further atopa* tho Government of 
India appointed on 8th October 191-4 an Imperial Committee 
Tvith Sir Edrrard iVTaolagan as president and containing olBcial 
and non-afDcial membora. Tho Report of tho Committee waa 
Bubmittod in 1915 and vraa confined mainly to a consideration 
of agricultural credit societies. With the publication of this 
classic report tho co-operative movement entered on the third 
stage of Us development. After osnmining too movement in all 
its napeota tho Committee made a number of very far>roaohing 
and important suggestions for its improvement and estonBion. 

The aearobing and sifting inquiries by tbo Committee 
brought to light a number of very glaring defects which hampered 
Ihe movement in its development. The chief obstacles in tho 
Way of rural co-operation pointed out by tbo Commilteo aro as 
follows ; — 

1. flfiteracy Tho ignorance and illiteracy of the mass 
of tho rural population creates a number of very 
serious difficulties in tbo way of management, super- 
vision and formation of the societies. 

2. Selfishness of the Gommittees of management ; — The 
members of tho Committees of management misappro- 
priated the bulk of the loans by means of Bonami loans 

• and are guilty of criminal negligence of duty, of 
mismanagement and fraud. 

3. Nepotism ; — Favouritism in advancing loans is often 
shown by tbo members of tho committee of manage- 
ment to their near relatione and friends as also in the 
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ropiymonfc of fcbo loans. PanotualHy is '^atby' 
cnforoGcl and this dalinquonoy coupled wit » 
stands in tbo way of tbo otboc motnbars S 
adequate credit. 

4. OJJicialism : — ^Tho notion that co'oporatioo is 
ment charity or the eocielies are 
militates against the success of the movetnent. 
think of oo'oporalion in India wo do not call to uj^ 
the humanitarian and philantbropio 
the mercenary Registrar of the Co op 3 re.tiv'eS.>oio 

5. Bed tapism -.—Tho delay in obtaining money 
the cultivators to seek shelter in the clutches o 
money-lender. 

Among other things the Committee suggested the 
ment of Provincial Co-operative Banks and an All 
Co-operative Bank. In response to this provincial banks^ 
now been established in all provinces esespt U. Pm N" _ 
and the Centrally administered Areas of Delhi and 
Merwara. The Reforms of 1919 mado co-operation a transferr ^ 
-provincial subjest under an Indian minister and since then 
great stimulus has beea given to its development by oonsolidatio 
and reotifioation ot the existing societies and by encouraging th 
flevelopmenl of non-credit societies for produotive and distributive 
purposes- Tyith the Bejorms Act of 1019 the movement entere 
on its fourth itage of development. This Act gave the option 
retaining or modifying the existing Act of 1912 to the Provin 
cial governments and so far the Act of 1912 has been replan®^ 
by new Provincial Acts in Bombay (1925); Burma (1927) < 
Madras (1932) ; Bihar and Orissa (1935) and it is in progress in 
the Punjab. Provincial Enquiry Committees have also been 
set up and have reported in U. P., C. P„ Madras and Burma* 
and All India surveys and inquiries have been made by the 
Agricultural Commission, tbo Central Banking Comm'ttee 
besides local investigation by provincial banking enquiry 
committees. All those reports contain a mass of valuable 
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information and suggestions for tbo improvomont of Ibo 
movement in all its aspects. Finally, tbo ostablisbment 6f tbo 
Agricultural Credit Dopartmont of tbo Hosorvo Bank of India 
and tbo rural uplift and reconstruction movomont organised by 
tbo Congress Ministories bavo infused a now spirit in tbo 
movomont and given greater emphasis on tbo development of 
all round co-operation by tbo cstablisbrnont of multi-purposo 
societies. 

Tbo movement bas mado a very steady progress but its 
success is greater in Bombay, Madras and tbo Punjab, because 
tbe cultivators tbero can offer mortgagablo rights in the land 
as real security, while in other , provinces Zamindari system 
prevents such rights of tenants who can offer only personal 
security. Tbo C. B, Committee found that tbero wore about 

100.000 societies with 50 crores working capital out of which 
only 14 crores was mado up of shares and reserves and the 
remainder of deposits and loans ; and tbo movement had touched 
15 million people, if an average family consisted of fivo persons. 
Since then the progress bas been very rapid and in 1936-37 
there wore 1,10,967 societies with 4,718,141 members and 

1.01.59.55.000 rupees as working capital. The overwhelming 
majority of these are primary rural credit sooioties. The 
progress of the movement, however, is very disappointing if 
the size 'and population of the country are taken into considera- 
tion- Only a small part of the needs of the rural areas is 
supplied by it, although its boneOts are not only economic but 
social and educational also- It bas'saved a good deal in interest 
charges and provided for short and intermediate needs of the 
members at reasonable rates, besides a host of other material, 
social and educational benefits. 

Co-operative Organisation * - 

The organisation of the co-operative movement is federal 
and can be conveniently described in two broad heads : Credit ' 
and non-credit with d further subdivision into agriculttir al and 
non agricultural. As the movement was inaugurated in India 
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tinder ofBcial auspices 'with a view fco solve fcbe problem of agri' 
oulbnral indebtedness and to provide cheap but guarded credit 
for productive purposes to the ryot, the rural credit society still 
occupies the pivotal position in the orgaxdsation of co-operative 
movement in India. Credit still preponderates. 

Primary Societies : — The primary societies form the base 
of the federal structure of co-operative credit movement. 
They are associations of borrowers and non-borrowers 
resident in the same locality. The member-ship is open to 

any person of good character without any distinction of 
caste, creed and calling so that a spirit of cooperation msy 
be fostered. The area of operation is restricted to a village- Eural 
societies are organised on Eaiffeisien model with unlimited 
liability which is an ultimate contributory liability arising only 
on the liquidation of the society. This liability of a member sub- 
sists for two years after the cessation of membership. A Baisival 
or property Register is kept for record of tangible assets of the 
Moiety, The rural societies obtain their funds by shares (U- !*■ 
unjab, Madras, and Burma), by deposits from members, non- 
members and sympathisers, and by loans, between l/4 and l/S of 
the value ^ of not assets only, from Central and Provincial Banks, 
and occasionally from the State in' very small amounts. Entrance 
. reserves gradually built up by Iho societies also add to 
Working capital. The contribution of share oapitol is, 
bowever, not essential. The C. B. Committee recommended an 
encouragement of the method of subscription and deprecated the 

non-members at high rates of interest, 
vnliin nf T banks and promote thrift. The maximum 

to Iranal Individual is restricted as also his right 

altaZltor Z ®-“pted from 

member has onlv o proceedings. Every 

An elected oonf •h” of tho shares held by hiuJ- 

aecZZundrn ® or elected 

^t^nsEcmenl of Urn s'Sety' shareholders looks after Hm 

J. This cxeculivcor the managing Cem* 
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milteo is callefl tho Pivuohayat or Pnncb. Loans nro grantod to 
members only and to non-members with tho sanoticn of the 
Eegistrar. The loans are based on their objeols and tho repaying 
capacity of the borrowers, and are granted to tho extent of 50% of 
individual assets of the members for cultivation expenses ; pur 
chase of foddori implements and cattle, payment of land revonno, 
redemption of debts and mortgagosi personal maintenance, litiga- 
tion and ceremonial expenses but not for speculation and wasteful 
expenditure. Unproductive loans are given sparingly, for smaller 
amounts and shorter periods than productive loans. They nro 
advanced mostly on personal security of tho borrowers and 
sureties and sometimes on tho mortgage of property. The rate of 
interest varies from province to province and within the province 
itself. If there are reasonable grounds like failure of crops for 
default in payment extension is usually granted. All societies 
have to create and maintain reserve funds out of profits t societies 
without share capital carry tho entire profit to an indivisible 
reserve whereas those with shares credit a substantial por- 
tion to the indivisible reserve and distribute the rest as dividends. 
Expenses on education and charity are also provided. Some 
societies give loans out of tho reserve to their .members while 
others deposit them with the central banks. ThoC. B. Committee 
has supported the latter practice and pleaded the grant of loans 
in lieu of these deposits at concessional rates to tho societies 
concerned. Tho rural credit society enjoys a number of privileges. 
It has a prior claim, except in case of government dues, over 
other creditors of its members for agricultural loans, but there is 
no specific charge and the prior claim does not apply to all ad- 
vances for crop financing. The Bombay Provincial Act has 
converted this prior claim into a first charge and the 0. B. Com- 
mittee has recommended the same to be done elsewhere. Tho 
primary societies also enjoy a number of other privileges in tho 
matter of registration and stamp, money order, commission, and 
are exempt from tho payment of income tax. ‘ 

After the second stage of development and since the Eeforms 
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Act of 1919 the primary rural sociolioa bars raa' ..gj got 

and in 193G-37 tboro wars iu all 9S,209 ‘ 

of wbiob 60,916 wore primary rural c«3it 

Primarv Urban ° 

societies arc tbo mast suitable a-onmes for non ab petty 

cater for tho financial roqiromcnts of small traders/ a “ weavers. ' 
sboplcoopets, contractors, salaried men and vra^cro 
blaolr-smitbs, carpenters, cobblers etc. On nccoun o 
of opening branches by tbo Imperial and ot or ^ 
banks in smaller toarns and talukas tboro is nn XndiB> 

and wide scope for tbe dorolopmont of tbeso urban a ' 

These aro organised on the model of tho Schulze- 
of German credit societies in general,, but some o 
organised on the Italian Luzzatti model with limile . ^ 
their option. Tho Maolagan Committoo reoommende ^ gtjjoo 
urban banks should bo encouraged more vigorously ^ 
then there has been a rapid increase in their numbers u 
there is a very wide room for further development. 

Tho points of differenoo between tbe rural and 
societies have already been emphasised while dealing wi 
provisions ot the. Act of 1901, and they need not bo 
here. The number of such backs was only 5,936 in 19<-9 
The Banking Enquiry Oommittees and tho Foreign' Bsperi^S 
advocated, the establishment of such banks in as large numbers 
as possible. Their development -will act as the most power 
lever for the revival of cottage and small industries by providing 
finance on co-operative basis and by making up for tbe deficiency 


of industrial banks. The small artisans a'nd traders are in 


tbe 


iron grip ol tbe urban money-lenders and the arhatiyas and are 
compelled to hypotbeoate Ibelr produce for obtaining rarv msteri* 
ala and credit. They are prevented from selling in an open market 
at competitive prices. Therefore they are labouring under seri- 
ous difficulties ■with regard to their marketing and financial needs 
like tho village' cultivators. Hence, there is an urgent need of 
oyoperation among them. Tbo development of artisan societies 
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however, Img boon iucongitlorablo. The growth of tho urban 
oo-operativo banh '3 has beon hnmporccl moally on ncooiint of tlio 
difScully of reconciling "business eOicienoy" with "dcmooralio 
control''. Thoir interest rates are still very high and they depend 
very much on deposits from noirmombors. Another difficulty 
arises on account of tho govornmont regarding both rural and 
urban banks as similar institutions and providing for their consti- 
tution and administration on similar lines with tho patent distino- 
tion of a more liability. They should bo organised on business 
principles and tboir management should consist of trained and 
export paid staff* The ^laolagan Committoo, wbilo holding that 
tho samo principles of administrativo control should apply to 
both rural and urban sooioties, was opposed to tho formation of 
largo societies, but this viow is not bold by both official and nou- 
offioial co-operators now and specially in Bombay and Madras, 
and Mysore and Indoro, wbero tho urban societies have made 
better progress. The idea that urban sooioties should bavo their 
separate central and provincial banks for federation is not 
favoured, and it is thought that tho oxisling central and apex 
organisation can offeclively and efficiently cope with tho urban 
banks together with the rural sooioties. 

Besides artisans’ societies a largo number of otbor non- 
agricultural credit societies have of latocomo into oxistonoo. Those 
are the People's Banks of tho Luxzatti model in Bombay, Madras 
etc.; tho thrift and lifo insurance societies of tho Punjab, Madras 
and Bombay ; the salary earners’ societies for government and 
business employees in Bombay, Bengal and Madras ; tho commu- 
nal societies, Paotory Workers’ Societies in important industrial 
centres, and the Depressed Classes Sooioties of Bombay. All 
these-sooictieB aim at the encouragement of thrift and saving by 
•providing facilities for investment in small amounts and soma of 
them aim at the redemption of old debts. 

Central Banks and Unions : — Even before thc Aot of 1912 
. provided for the registration of central sooioties as powerful agen- 
cies to organise* control and finance the primary rural and urban 
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banks, a largo numbor of oontral anions and banks had come 
existonoo. 

The primary credit sociotios in a certain area are affilial®^ 
or federated to a oontral society of individual members and pri' 
mary societies. They arc usually found iu headquarters or other 
big towns of a district. If the membership of a oontral sooiet) 
IB confined to primary sociotios only it is then called a Banking 
Union which may bo either a “guaranteeing union” ns in Burma, 
or a ‘‘Supervising Union” as in Madras and Bombay, or " Bank- 
ing Union " as in the Punjab. The Maalagan Oommitteo recom- 
mended the establishment of guaranteeing unions in all pla°®^ 
where there are primary sooietios and central banks. 'When the 

membership consists of both primary societies and, individuals 

then the oantral society is called a Central Bank which may be- 
capitalist, mixed and pure. The former is dominated by indivi- 
dual sbateholdera and does not exist in India, while the mixed 
ype comprising both primary societies and individual sharebol' 
era gives preference to the former in management and share 
P al and it is oonaidared as the most suitable for India under 
existing conditions and is most prevalent in all provinces. The 
. , ^ Comprises only societies as members, aud 

mittfln Bunjab and Bengal. The Maolagan Com- 

niiGG6e and the O "n n » ' . 

sbnn);i 1.0 j recommended that the societies 

latter IhoneKt voice in the management although the. 

»= 

»nta„ 1 „ 1936-3, Th 

85,127 ' “•“■’•"Wp of lh« baoto oon.tatoa of 

capital of 29 , 4 g,S 9 9gi societies and they had a working 

33.621 societies lffiJiaterT \ Di®mbership of the 

duals and their workin!, 1,332.675 .ind.vr 

The centraTbanL 19-08.92,777 rupees, 

between the primary ^ financing agencies and a link 

market. They finance Banka and the money 

balancing cenfcret! ^ Primary credit eocieties and act os 

° their woiking capital. They 
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raiso fnnds, and lend to Ibo primary socictiog on co-oporativo 
principle cither directly or through guaranteeing unions and 
very often look after their organisation and supervision through 
their staff of inspectors. Their area of operation ordinarily 
extends over a district. There are big sixo central banks in 
Bombay, Madras and 0. P., but they are very much smaller in 
Bihar, Bengal, Orissa, XJ. P. and the Punjab. They also tran- 
sact ordinary commercial banking to some extent. Their vrork- 
ing capital consists of their own share capital and reserve, depo- 
sits of various kinds from individuals, local bodies and primary 
societies, over-drafts and short term loans from the Imperial and 
other joint stock banks and loans and advances from the Apex 
or Provincial Banks and some times from government and very 
seldom from other central banks ( because such interlocking of 
liabilities is dangerous). The dividend paid by them is restricted 
by statutory rules and does not exceed 9% ; their lending rates 
are usually higher than borrowing rates by 3%. Twentyfivo 
percent of their net proBts must bo allocated to the reserve fund. 
To pay the claims of the depositors they are required to keep 
sufficient liquid resources in cash balances, unutilised cash credit 
with the Imperial Bank and Government promissory notes. The 
Maclagan Committee and the Eoserve Bank of India have empha- 
sised the necessity of maintaining fluid resources and attracting 
adequate long-term deposits. The 0. B. Committee proposed the 
institution of a bad debt fund out of the annual profits in addition 
to the reserve fund to provide for losses caused by non-payment 
of loans by some of the societies. The Committee also proposed 
the coupling of a reserve liability with the limited liability of the 
' primary societies only to increase protection to depositors and 
public confidence in them. These banks should so marshal their 
loans to the primary societies as to ensure sufficient repayment 
of cash to meet the withdrawal of deposits and should' get cash, 

, credit and discounting facilities for elasticity of their operations. 
The managing committees of these societies consist of the repre- 
sentatives of the primary member societies, ■which largely preponde- 
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rate in nnceber and have a dominating voice in the management- 

and of mflnential persons of the locality. The central banU 

owever, have no control over the primary societies afBIiatad to 
them. ' 


Provincial or Apex Banks -.—Tlha central bants in torn 
are federated into bigger central societies called Provincial or 
pes anka -which coordinate and control to some extent the 
* ^ nnd act as financing agencies and balancing centres 
vr orbing capital to the central bants. They act as a 
ween the provincial money market and commercial banks 
one hand and the credit societies and banks on the other 
'Tfi ^ credit and discounting facilities to central banks, 

y Q not ordinarily deal with the primary societies directly 

xceptm places where central banks do not exist nnd they are 
_ n noted on business lines. They admit a large number of 
shareholders, but steps should be taken to given 
iianT ^ management to co-operative institu* 
canilpl n their working capital from their own share 

reserve In affiliated central banks and individualsi 

dim,. aeposite Iron tbo rvolMo-ao »»b»o 

lonna ’ scciefciea and central bantg and shorHerm 

ioicb-cicib^H ‘n;”?;:'*: 

granting of loans. fanrl “onditions imposed on 

on the central banks ^ ^ o'- supervision 

fluid resources and epsi required to keep sufficient ‘ 

o' aeposits end L 

cash credit and over-draft operations they have 

'commercial banks and carrv 
Jfley have been kept on tbo 

^ank of India and liho tu ' » ^^P'^'^ved List” of the Beservo 

facilitica rcdisenn c” flunks got free rommittanco 

‘'«^'^vcr-a.,tt facility!’”® erotive papers, cash credits 
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There nro 11 Provincial Oo-operativo Banks: 9 in British 
Inciia viz. in Madras, Bomb.ay, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Punjab, Burma, the C. P. and Borar, Assam and two in 
Mysore and Hyderabad Slates. U. P. so lar has no such bank 
and the establishment of one is badly needed. The Provincial 
and Central Banking Committees laid groat stress on it. All 
these banks have formed the Indian Provincial Co-operative 


Banks’ Association for co-ordination, and promotion of common 


interests and for supplying information ns to each other’s finan- 
cial needs. The Maclagan Committee bad recommended the 


C3tabli=hment of an All-India Apex Bank to provide rediscount- 

ing facilities and elasticity of operations to the Provincial ^ pox 
Banks, but now that the Reserve Bank provides snoh^ facilities 
there is no need of an independent AlMndia Go operative 
However, it should not bo inferred from this that the Reserve 

Bank, having central banking funetions to perform can play the 

role of an All-India Apex Bank. It can only help the Provincial 
Banks to tide over temporary financial stringency by acting as 


the 'lender of last resort.’ 

Bclalim of Co operative Finance with the General BanUng 
System : — The co-operative societies have offered as g 
competition to indigenous bankers and money-lenders and having 
government protection they inspire a better confidence. P 
of this the relations between them have been generally oor i 
and the indigenous bankers help the societies in many ways. 
Thera seems to be little close competition between tbe^ comme ■ 
oial and co-operative banks for the present because tbeir r p 
tive spheres of activities lie widely apart, but it f 

by the joint stock banks including the Imperial Bank ^ a 
, matter of attracting deposits specially on account o eir p 
leged position, and in purchasing drafts and selling remi ano^ 
etc, there has been recently an -unfair competition 
operative banka. This allegation, however, as ® ^ 

Banking Committees, is not well-founded. The Governor of the 

Imperial Bank suggested before the 0. B. Oommittee that 
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oo-operative banks should conBne themselves to 
hanking and should not be allowed to compete vrith the 
mercial and indigenous bankers in other banking work 
Ihe Committee did not agree and recommended that they s 
be allowed cheque -transactions, and granting of credit on cu \ 
accounts and remittance business. The Assam Committee s ^ 
gested that central and provincial banks should deposit 
surplus funds with the larger commercial banks and the 1® 
should lend to the former during the slack season. Closer conn 
tion between the two was'also emphasised by the Burma 
mittee and the G. E. Committee supported both these views, 
matter of produce loans competition may be expected in future 

"We have already pointed out that cash credit and over 
draft facilities are granted by the Imperial and some other join 
slock banks to the central and provincial co-operative 
The Imperial Bank has been doing it against government nn 
other authorised securities and demand pro-notes of borrowers 
and the societies. However, the Bank has been less willmg ’ ^ 
recent years to extend this financial assistance against sooiet" 
pro-hotes for short loans and has demanded governmen 
eecurities instead. This has been due to the excessive overdue;, 
inefficient audit and control of the societies and the difBon!t> 


- — — V/C. UUU 

o selling the land of the members of the societies in the 
The 


long 


-uuora 01 tuw buuiautao 

run. The 0. B. Committee therefore stressed the' importanc 

of tko Imperial Bank granting more liberally these facilities ol 

cash credit and overdraft to the central and provincial bank* 
on co-operative paper. The Bank hne agreed to deal with the 
matter more sympathetically in case of pro-notes of sonn 
Moieties of A class. As to free remittance facilities, the 0- 
Lommittea rcoommendea that the Imperial Bank sbonld not 
wduca the facilities in this behalf under the rules of the Central 

overnment, and for remittance regarding non-co-operative pu^* 
i it shonld give tho same concessions to these banks ns 
G'ves to tho joint stock banka. 

The Keservo Bank now gives free remittance facilities fo*' 
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co-oporalivQ purposes and for others at a nominal ohargo bofcuroen 
its ofEco centres and tho Imperial Bank does so between its 
branch centres. 3?inally, the Agricultural Credit Department of 
the Eeserro Bank has linked the co-operative banks with it and 
through them provides cheap and adequate credit facilities to 
agriculture in the following manner : — The Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Banks have been made scheduled banks and gat rediscoun- 
ting facilities. The Reserve Bank has been allowed to buy, sell 
and rediscount agricultural bills and pro-notes endorsed by a 
scheduled bank or a provincial eo-oporative bank, drawn for the 
purpose of financing seasonal agricultural operations or the market- 
ing of crops, and maturing within 9 months. It is authorised 
to make loans or advances for 90 days to provincial co-operative 
banks and central land mortgage banks declared to bo provincial 
co-operative banka and through them to co-operative central 
banks and primary land mortgage banks against the security of 
(a) government paper, (b) approved debentures of recognized 
land mortgage banks, which are declared trustee securities and 
which are readily marketable. Further it oau extend advanoes for 
90 days to provincial co-operative banks against the seourity of 
(a) pro-notes of central co-operative banks and drawn for financing 
seasonal agricultural operations ; (b) pro-notes of approved co- 
operative marketing or ware-housing societies endorsed by pro- 
vincial co-operative banks and drawn for the marketing of crops 
and (o) pro-notes of provincial co-oporativo banks supported by 
Ware-house receipts or pledge of goods against which a cash 
credit or overdraft has been granted by the provincial oo-opera- 
tiva bank to marketing or ware-housing societies. 

Non-Credit Co-operation 

The chief object of co-operation in India is the economic 
emancipation of the masses which can be achieved only by a 
radical reconstruction of the social' and economic order ex^nt. 
The economic rehabilitation of the stagnant villages, the uplift 
and extrication of the masses from the. dismal abyss of ignorance, 
illiteracy, poverty; indebtedness, squalor and disease, their 
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rasoue from the oppression and suppression of the land lord and 
the oapitalisti can be attained only by promoting an alhround 

f — crediti 


o oapicausCi can be attained only by promoting an aiiTO““ 
roperatiye activity. Co'operative movement comprises crediti 
'eduction, conaumntinn nv distribution. So far non-credit 


CO 

production, consumption or 

co-operation has not made much headway in our country and a 
very feiv production and marketing societies were to be found 
here arid there. Recently, however, there has been an aver 
increasing recognition among both official and non*o 


here arid there. Recently, however, there has been 
increasing recognition among both official ’ and non-official 
00 operators that unless co-operation embraces all aspects of the 
rural life, it is impossible to revive the village in its pristine 


18 impossidie fco revive the village in its 
glory, to galvanise the village community into life”, 

deliver t.Efi naoanvifs ^ - v x' 


\hinQ 

and fco 


deliver the peasants from their economio and social thraldotn* 

India committed 


r uuoij. ouuuomio aou 

The organisers of the co-operative movement in 
a blnnder in laying undue emphasis on the credit side of co 


u. uiuuuer m laymg undue emphasis on the credit side ot 
operation and neglecting the production, consumption and dis- 
tributive aspects of it. Credit ought to have been ‘“tacked on to 
production and marketing.” The Provincial and Central 
Banking Inquiry Committees stressed the necessity of buttressing 
the 00 opsrative credit movemaut with co-operative marketing so 
t at the full benefits of co-operative credit may be reaped by fcl^^ 
cultivators by the elimination of middlemen. To enable the 
farmer to free himself from the incubus of his dead-weight debt 
8 ia^erative that ho must be placed on a ‘‘surplus economy 
and that oo-operalion instead of dealing • piecemeal with its 
members should cater for all their needs. The divorce of credit 
m pro notion, distribution and consumption or from supply 
an sa e m-ust be given up. In place of single purpose rural 
Thnr'^° t bo developed mnlti-purpose societies. 

peasaBir'w'ti tbo eutiro life ot tlio 

Py Uio A '■ tins boon voty alronsly advocated 

o?MalT «■ tbo IL„ I3.ok 

only one reports and bnllotins. Beginning with 

b^U-rlivlna r P«rcba6C or 

the society should slart gr.aauaUy other activities 
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to mnto ft bolter and (nllor life for its mambors nnd to seouro a 
surplus income to them, A credit society, for example, may 
tedoem members’ debts through a land mortgage bank, purchase 
implemonte, bullocks, manure, seed etc, and sell their produce 
co-opsratively, cucourngo the development of subsidiary industries 
avoid litigation through arbitration, improve crops by oonsolida- 
tion of holdings and supply of improved seeds and implements, 
provide medical relief, improve 6n,nilation and drainage, and cut 
down ceremonial expenses and spread education through 
propaganda and organisation of adult and night schools etc. To 
enable the primary credit sooiotios to da those things banking 
Unions on the model of Kodinar Union should be developed as 
financing agonoies. Export opinion both official and non-official 
has Veered round this view of the Agricultural Credit Department 
of the Reserve Bank of India, nnd with the advent of the 
Congress Ministries in eight provinces, rapid progress has been 
made in the development of all-round co-operation as the only 
solvent of tho rural maladies. Those Ministries have aimed at 
a complete re-orientation of the co-operative movement with a 
view to make the primary society tho centre and pivot of all 
Tural activitios. They realised that the establishment of multi- ■ 
purpose societies putting better living, bettor farming, better 
production and bettor marketing in the forefront was imperative 
to remove the wrong notion from the publio mind that ‘co-opera- 
tion’ is synonymous with ‘credit’ and that a oo-operattve society 
Was an association of needy borrowers for productive or unpro- 
ductive purposes. 

Soon after the inauguration of tho co-operative credit 
movement, a tendency towards tho development of non-credit 
uo-Qporation was visible and it was to meet this demand of the 
people that the Act of 1912 • recognised non-credit societies. 
Still the preponderanoa of credit societies has persisted to this 
fiay ; and although a number of insurance, better living, sale and 
purchase, housing, production, consolidation, and other non- 
credit societies have come into existence, yet the progress of 
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bo discussei 


eBob societies has not been nniform in ail province 
been very maiked. 

The non-oredifc societies broadly speahing ^ tbs 

in two heads : agtionltural and non'agricuitnral- 
Agricultural non-credit societies the follovring are 
important ^ 

Better Living Societies : — ^The Bnral Develop gj,,0n 
reconstruction programme of the Congress blinistries gp. 

a very powerful drive to the development of better 
cieties. With the gradual removal of the obstacles in 
of expansion of the co-operative movement an ataas 

avowed object of the Government to galvanize the jn 

into aotivity, various schemes for the expansion of e ^ g^gjjfjeS/ 
rural areaSt improvements in agriculture and cottage q{ 

the conferment of life tenancy and the sympathetic a^ ' 
the zamindars and the passing of various debt legislations 
created a very favourable atmosphere for the deve P _ 
co-operation. The rural uplift and development P^d 

the 


included the establishment of better living and multi 


societies as a part and parcel of it. The aim has 
formation of a co-operative village bank of the Kodinar tyP® 
multi-purpose society to embrace the whole economic and so 
life of the village either by the conversion of the existing ,o 
societies or by the organisation of new ones- After a care ^ 
consideration, the Government in U. P. decided to work ont 
five year plan to have 30,000 societies and cover 35.000 viHaS®^ 
ont of a total of 1,05,640 villages in the province. Bach ^.^*3 
200 yontig men with a rural bent of mind were to be reorui ^ 
and trained as supervisors and appointed to organise an 
BupervisQ multi-purpose co-operative sooieties for better livinS' 
better farming and better marketing so that in five years there 
would be 1000 trained supervisors in addition to auditors an 
inspectors. Bnral industrial societies were also to bo develops 
for the fostering of village industries like dairying > spinning 
weaving, leather and sugar etc. The sohemp was put iotc 
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operation totvardB tho close of 1938 when at 3 centres classes 
for 350 supervisor candidates wore opened. "Onfortunately the 
Ministry resigned when tho candidates had finished one 
year’s training and as an oeonomy measure during the War the 
present Government has suspended this useful activity. By 
June 1939 their number inbreased from 559 (in June 1938) to 
1,43G better living societies and during tho next four months, 
July to October, the development was very remarkable. More 
than 3,000 additional sooiotios had sprung up, so that by Ootobor 
1939 there were over 4,000 bettor living societies. Their number 
is still increasing. Similar progress has boon registered in other 
provinces also. Soma of the old credit sooiotios have also taken 
up this work. An idea of tho work done by those societies can 
be had from the following official summary. Out of 1,436 
better living societies till June 1939 no less than 1,114 sooiotios 
did bettor farming; over I'll lakhs acres wore under improved 
wheat, over 1 lakh acres under improved sugar cane and 

31.000 acres under other crops; 5,323 Moston ploughs, over 

2.000 chafif cutters, 10,503 roller sugar mills and 1,100 
improved implements were introduced ; 1,000 wells wore 
constructed and 260 wells provided with parapets and the 
societies maintained 2,646 free medioine chests ; trained 1,554 
dais at their expense and ran 437 adult schools. 

Consolidation of Holdings and Co-operative Farming Socie- 
ties : — We have already referred to this interesting experiment 
in the Punjab and IJ. .P. and alluded to the remarkable success 
achieved in the Punjab villages whore there are over 1000 
societies. In IJ. P. upto June 1939 there were 130 such societies 
in the districts of Bijnor, Saharanpur and Moradabad. Land 
has also been acquired' in Agra, Bulandshahr, Allahabad, Basti, 
Patehgarh, Lucknow, Aligarh, Meerut, Ghaziabad, Pyzabad, 
Etah, Sitapur, Bareilly, and Muttra districts and some progress 
has been made in them. In C. P. also a similar movement is 
gaining ground as also in Boroda and Eashmere. There is a, 
very big field for the development of consolidation societies and 
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withotlfcan all-round co-operative lioeS'- 

on peasant proprietary cultivation on sound ^°°°^p,QpgrativB 
There is a very vide scope for the developmept o 

iarming and a very interesting and successful expcr*™ aiists 

• 3 u T the ^ 

last four or Hire years hag been carried on 05 ^ , 

in Co-operative farming at Arijanagar at a distance tliefs- 

from Lucknovr. Where the holdings are tiny and 
is a very prospective field for the promotion of jgjjfton 
farming. In Bombay a number ot crop fe7icing an 
societies have been started as also a number of ggaietW’ 

ties in Madras and Bengali and in U P. there ware in 

in June 1939. Eight land improvement societies are a 

the Bombay Presidency- _ jjgeJ 

Co-operative Marketing and Supply Societies. ^ ^ 

and importance of Co-operative Marketing organisa 
country of millions of peasant proprietors who ate 
mulcted by money-lenders and other middlemen in t 0 
their products is too obvious to req,uire any ®®P 
Denmark points as a beacon light to the Indian 
xe : the achievements of co-operative production and sale. ^ . 

other form of non-oredit co-operation oft'era greater possm ^ 
for improving the income and purchasing power of the agr>0 
turisb than organisation of co-operative marketing.” f ^ 

it is a pity that inspite of the co-operative movement be^®'> 
there for 36 years very little headway has been made so fer ^ 
organising co-operative sale and purchase societies for both agt'^ 
oultntai and industrial products of the village. On account o 
stnaVl scale of business, lack of trained and efiicient staff a® 
management, the co-operative supply societies for implemsnl® 
and tools, manure, seed and cattle etc. and sale societies f®’^ 
the farm produce and the products of the rural arts and crafts 
have made but little advance. In the post-depression period, 
however, the co-operative marketing has made rapid strides 
one can confidently look to the future for a still greater develop" 
montof such societies with the gradnal but steady realisation that 
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co-operative credit without co-operative production and sale can 
never place the Indian peasant in a position of surplus economy. 
The recent marketing organisation under the auspices of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesoaroh and the Agricul- 
tural Produce Markets Acts in the various Provinces and States 
also promise a very suitable field for the development of co-opera- 
tive marketing. 

In Dbarwar, Broach and Surat a number of Cotton Sale So- 
cieties and in Coimbatore and Arcot districts a number of cotton 
and Ground-nut Societies have been vary successful; and commis- 
sion shops in the Punjab ; Mtlk Societies and unions in Bengal 
Madras and U. P., the Potato Marketing Societies 125) of the 
Almora and Naini Tal districts with two central unions at 
Bhowali and Garampani ; the Fruit Societies of the hilly areas, 
and Poultry Sooietios like those of Allahabad, Fyzabad, Lucknow 
eto.> are examples of co-operative marketing and production. 
Dairy Societies, Purchase and Sale Societies, Cane Supply and 
Development Societies, Ghee Societies and Seed Stores are other 
Very interesting developments in Co-operative supply and sale. 

The establishment of Cane Development and Supply Societies 
has bean a very interesting and useful co-operative activity in re- 
cant years. There are two kinds of cane marketing societies 
(a) those formed in the gate areas of certain factories as a part of 
the Cane Development Scheme and (b) those organised by the 
Co-operative Department for whole districts or sub-divisions. 
The areas of operations of the former are restricted while those 
ol the latter are e.xtensive. Moreover, the former pay attention 
to both agricultural marketing and improvement and the 
latter till recently confined themselves to marketing only. Now, 
however, they have taken to improvement as well. The Cane 
Development Scheme was started in 1935 inU.P.and the province 
was divided into three ranges for administrative purposes vis., 
the Central, the Western and the Eastern; each in charge of a Cane 
Development Officer The number of primary cane supply 
societies increased from 28.477 in 1938 June to 42,681 in June 
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1939 on acconnfc of bbe increago in iho ntimbsr o ^ ^ 
factories. They supplied 6 orore maunda of sugar . 

the total quantity crushed by Ibo sugar factories in 
earned Es. 9 lairhs as commission. Daring tbe J’B®!’’ 
took to better living activities like village uplift with 8 
tbusiasna and success- The memberabip of the societies 
ed of 3,70,000 grovrers. The largest number of the 
in the Gorakhpur district. Other districts ■where 
are developed ate Biinot, Dehradun, Badanu, Meerut, ^ 

Dsgar and Moradaba*!. A similar development has a so 
place in Bihar. Theta ■were 6 Gur Societies in TJ. E* in ^ 

Qhee Societies : — ^The first society in TJ.P. was otganis 
Ohaubonkapura in 1929 in the Agra district. The Adulte 
of Foods Bill provided against the adulteration of 
number of the societies increased Irons 153 in 1937 to 
1938 and to 392 in June 1939, with a membership of over > 
and between 1938-39 they sold 5,500 maunds of ghee 
earned profits of over 28,000 Rupees. There were 5 eon 
Unions in the Province. 


Cattle-breeding and Insurance Societies : — The breeding 
cattle on scientific lines, on account of the absence of a 
organised dairy industry in the country, is not ■well deve op^^ 
and therefore agricultural insurance is still unknown to ^ 
Indian peasant. However, a few cattle btaeding societies au 
central unions are to be fonnd in some distriois of B P* 

Bareli, Meemt etc., and in the Pnnjab, Bombay, Madras et®- 
Bombay, Bormaand Madras have a lew Cattle Insurance Societies 
hut they are fast disappearing. There were 15 breedicg 
Societies in B.P. in 1939. 


Co-operative Life T-nsuranck Societies have recently b®®“ 
developed. The moat imporlanl of these are the Bengal Provi 
dent Insurance Sooiely (1929 and the Co-operative Life Insn* 
ranee Societies of Bombay (l930) and Madras (1932). They 
operate over the whole of India nod there is a proposal to nmal 
tbom iuto & l&tge society. 
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Co-operative Stores movamont is aisa n ofc dovtilopod in tho 
rural areas and oven in the urban centres it is little developed. 
There are many small stores in all the Provinces and States and 
specially in Bombay; Matunfia, Dadar and Mysore they are %vell- 
developed. The B. B. G I. Bail way stores at Ajmer and Dadar 
and the Triplioane Co-operative Store in Madras, whiob is the big- 
gest store in the whole of India, are well known. Several students 
stores are also to bo found. Still tboro is a greet need and a very 
wide scope for their development. 0 R Fay says “X believe that 
India today stands more in need of Rochdale than of Raiffeisen.’' 

Industrial Societies and Stores ; — Industrial Societies for 
both artisans and peasants have bean reoantly organised in alt 
the provinces but they have generally speaking failed to achieve 
any substantial result. The greatest success has been achieved 
in organising the handloom industry on a co-operative basis. 
The Central Government has recently granted a subsidy for five 
years to all he provinces for the purpose. This together with 
the stimulus given by the All India Village Industries Associa- 
tion and All-India Spinners’ Association has provided an 
ample scope for the development of the village handloom 
industries. For the revival of the village arts and crafts and 
for small and cottage industries cooperation for purchase of raw 
materials, provision of credit and finance and for the marketing 
of the finished products will be a great boon. The recent 
marketing organisation and industrial banks in gome provinces 
have provided improved facilities to the cottage industries. The 
TJ. P. Government Arts and Crafts Emporium and the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation have opened out great possibilities 
, for the cottage industries and to take advantage of them they 
should bo organised on a co operative basis. We have already 
alluded to the organisation of cane development and supply 
societies and Ghee societies. Besides these leather, rope, baskets 
etc., can be very efficiently organised on oo-oporative lines., 

■ Recently sugar industry has been organised on co-operative 
basis e.g. the Co-operative Sugar Factory at BiswAu, 'im TJ. P., _ 
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Naogaon Agricultural Society in Rajshahi, Kistua district— tht 
argeat co-operative industrial coucorn with a capital espendi- 
P and 1,000 ton capacity. Many Booiefcies in 

1 and Bombay etc, for artisans, weavers elc. have beer 
. _ dost important and well-known industrial societies 

_ Clawnpora Knitting and Weaving Society, Masons 

D Dstrial Federation, Bara Banki, Sandila Industrial Stores, and 

Etawah, Tanda, Pyzabad, Cawnpore. 
■p, \ otton Production and Sale Society, Bilgram, and tbc 
Blanket Spinning and Weaving Society at Najibabad. 

haJr-T' developmanb of modern 

alums ® sanitary dwellings and clearance of 

IT ' " very great importance 

in vTonr'^*'°’" successfully applied to solve this problem 

our country also ocopera* 

ana Bombay. Madras 

societies, while those of individual ownership 

oo-partnersbip societies^ ownership or tenant 

Under the Bombav p” Pai'ts of the country- 

are a number of such miTTT**^ u Association there 

number of all these societies TT-iTT societies and the total 
20 Housing Societies in TJ. P i„ ,no7 

OfBcials at Bulandsbahr Ao ^ niostly for Governnaent 
Bawyers' Society at Bast’ Uhaziabad, and a 

last three towns are in a m 'h fbe societies in th® 

tion, litigation and lack of oondition on account of fao* 

i>onsbg, like the consume7sTT‘‘^®, oo-operative 

mtdaie class enterprise and the uTm ^■ 

sanitary houses to the noor tv ,i.- providing decent and 

m the towns and in villages remn°^ olcsaes and peasants both 
^mmission on Labour in iggT^ ’'“®°Jvea. The Whitley 
Commntee in 1923 laid great I T Co-operative 

'ties to these classes. Cheap housing 

'^np and adequate long term finance 
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is tbo chin( roquiremont of those aooioties, and on account of the 
withdrawal of (ormor help hy the Provincial Govornnionta, those 
socielioa have sufTcred n sol-back. The Provincial Govornments 
should be more sympathetic towards those sooiotios and the 
■Provincial Co-oparative Banks should, so far as possible, finance 
these Booioties liberally. 

Depressed Classes Societies have recently boon started for 
their bettor living, cheap orodit, bettor housing, improvement of 
industrial pursuits and vocational organisation. 

Women’s societies for thrift and bettor living numbered 65 
in 1939 in U. P. and wore to he found in Lucknow, Moradabad, 
and Mainpuri. Seven alulb schools wore also run by them. 
The Government Arts and Crafts Emporium gets work done by 
the members of the Lucknow sccieties in their homes. The 
Women’s Co-rperative Industrial Home also does useful work in 
Bengal. There are a number of Co-operative Anti Malarial 
Societies on the Yugoslavian model in Bengal. Of 2,281 primary 
public health and anti malaria oomporalive eocieties 1,102 have 
been registered. 

Defects and Suggestions for Improvement 

The co-operative movement in India suffers from many 
serious defects. Firstly, there is an excessive and vexatious offi- 
cial control which makes the movement mechanical and checks 
the development of the true co-operative spirit, self-help and 
sense of responsibility among the members The Government have 
taken a vigorous initiative in developing tbo movement and have 
iudiciously avoided the policy of financial spoon-feeding because 
it is very undesirable. The Central Banking Committee recom- 
mended that in the interest of ths tax-payer and of the fostering of 
self-help and sell-relianoe in the co-operators the Government 
should give only temporary finaneial aid to the societies to tide 
over an emergency. As regards official control and supervision, 
since 1921 there had been a tendency to liberalise and de- official- 
ize, as far as possible, the movement on the recommendations of 
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the Maolagan Gomtnibtee and obhers, bab sinoo tbe leoenb dep* 
ression there has bean a bendoncy in the reverse direction* To 
improve the management o( tbosociotiss the Eegistrars in oertain 
provinces have proposed to nominate representatives of capitalists 
to tbe committees of management ‘‘witb a view to infuse some 
new blood of ‘ business capaoity ’ into our pale and anaemic 
committees". This is a wrong step and will weaken the sense 

of responatbility and self-help in mending matters. The Depart- 
ment will do well to keep a constant vigilaooe and give expert 
technical advice and not meddle with the internal management, 
t should he guided by the well-considered recommendation 
the Central Banking Committee that there should be a relaxation 
o ofiBcial control to popularise the mcvemout and to develop a 
of responsibility and self-confidence among tbe menibers* 


Secondly, there is an excessive preponderance of cred 
ICS which are the simplest to ha organised, snpefvisedj or 
managed. One of tlm ^ beb'ei 


“ uuD aimpieso to be organised, supervisi 
tb fundamental reasons which have 

e opea of the co-opera I ora both official and non-official thi 

p ra.ion would prove a panacea for the rural areas* woul 
-will ^ ri peasants from the thraldcm of the moneylendei 
Jead to the fructification of the agricultural profit 
into the pockets of the cultivators, is this excessive emphasis o 

turalirpm7emerJ°‘L\r'“"T “""T 

the VA-.i- r ^ o' "V- Ram Das Pnntuh 

‘Lli K.*™**. "o.* Wl». > 

oo-onerati not to, the unsuitability of th 

up oo-onerat^^^ Purpose but to our neglect to Hn 

agriculturist Programmes which will increase th 

t'^^reby t: saveTndZtt ^ 

activity to ra'iisn;!- orrovr. An all-round co-operativ 

-Vingneoaofthehour is th 

tructioQ of iv,n -n scheme of economic recons 

<ia-opora-.iyo so-'iB*^'^ ^ teeming millidna mnlti-purpos 

■" *>.■. lu«’ * H i. . toppy «!• 
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boon laid recently on the dovolopnaont o{ not only primary 
credit eocietice but sooioticB, for consolidation of holdings, 
for pnrchnse of manures, implements, and seed, for mar- 
keting, for better living, for cattle insurance, for housing and for 
stores etc. etc. to achieve the well-known tenets of the co-opera- 
tive movement "bettor living, better farming and better 
business”. Very great strides were made recently by the popular 
ministries in this direction and the results obtained have been 
encouraging. 

Thirdly, there has been no proper separation of long term, 
intermediate and ihort-ierm credit supply to the cultivators. 
Co-operative loans are either short term, intarmediate or long- 
term and ‘‘gross yield and normal net savings and enhanced 
margin of profits constitute, from a true economic standpoint, 
three distinct sources of repayment ” of these loans respectively- 
The non-observance of those economic oonsidefations in the 
transaotiens of our co-operative credit societies and the dispens- 
ing of short-term loans for long-term purposes and vice versa, 
without reference to the repaying capacity of the borrower and bis 
resources, are, largely responsible fpr the dislocation and chaos 
of our financial arrangements. To remove this the primary 
societies should he restricted to the financing of short term and 
intermediate credit needs only and for the supply of long-term 
credit land mortgage banks should bo established. 

Fourthly, there is a laclc of hnowledge, and proper under- 
standing of co-operative principles and essentials of rural credit 
among the members. The supreme importance of educating and 
supervising illiterate masses of cultivators and teaching them to 
manage their own affairs has not been realised. Without educa- 
tion and enlightenment the cultivators cannot grasp the lundamen* 
talaof co-operation. The Co-cptraiive Departments and Institutes 
should take • special steps to provide adequate and efficient 
training to official and non-official staffs of the sooieties and the 
services of school teachers and retired officials in rural areas 
should be requisitioned, and trained secretaries should be 
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appointed. The Government should spend more on snob edocatioo 
staff and^ members. This neglect of the education of ff>® 
ars and the punches in the theory and practice of co'opcra 
n is one of the causes of the weakness of the movement here. 
^ general consensus of opinion among oo opsrato’’^ 
0 CO operative education should be completely dissooiateil 
ram official control. The G. B. Committee also felt 
P tive colleges should be established and conducted by 
op^ators and that Governments should give' them financial 
p P 8^«°ts. The Standing Committees of the Indian 

rovincial Co-operative Banks’ Association and the AlMnai* 
0 opera ive Institutes’ Association at their joint session at 
^quested in a resolution the Central Govein- 
the estnM- u Easearch Council to assist them in 

and ura n Central Co-operative Besearoh Institntsi 

°r ol 

Other TpcL ° 'n the Arts, Commerce, Agriculture; and 

to this reqnest^^^' ’‘E the universities have responded 

statutory prlviZm 

ratily because avd’t ^ "ncawse of the paucity of auditors anu 
functions are inspection which are a^^^ 

fu:erlapping and waue ^^ff*u-ent agencies and this causes 

iocompleto audit causes* wonev. Inefiicieut and 

of puhVto confidence embezzlements and loss 

of over dues and of tb ° °f’'^''n<ive audit includes examination 
nffioicDt audit. 8Uperv!si*^^^^*”'^-’°° liabilities. Tor 

Onions registered under mspeoMon of the sooiolies, district 

formed of the primary YO'Operativc Societies Act, should be 
boards of the Unions ^be managing- 

■e aocieiics and specially “‘’“P°®od of representatives of 
sLouW consist o, 'L f officials and the 

'ons shovsia provide trafn'in^ ’onnacd by the Segistrar. These 

to candidates lor appointment on , 
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the ttuditing, suporvisioa and iaapoabing staff of tbs co-oporativo 
organisation. Thay slnnld -work in oloso co-oporation -with 
central banks and should bo fodoratod into a Provincial, Union or 
affiliated to a spaoially created audit branoh of the Provinoial 
Co-operative Institutes. The schema of audit and supervision 
planned by the All India Co-operative Institutes' and Provinoial 
Banks’ Associations have not boon seriously considered by the 
provincial governments as yet. 

Sixthly, tht control ani management is inefflcient and this 
breeds many defects. The managing oommittoos in many places 
are not property controlled by the general bodies and appropriate 
large loans to thamselves. Loans are granted recklessly and 
extensions given without reasonable reasons. Repayment of 
loans are noglooted by members and still no action is taken 
against them. This results in escessivo overdues. There is a 
tendency not to liquidate the societies even if their condition is 
irreparable. Proper distinction between various forms of loans 
and credits is not drawn and accounts are not kept properly or 
up-to-date nor the assets of the societies are revised carefully. 
Thus in the words of the Governor of the Imperial Bank of India, 

" the fundamental principle of true co-operation is lacking. 
Omrdues arc highly excessive. Audit is defective. Control is in- 
efficient’'. To remove these serious dofeots, the oconomio purpose 
of the loans, the legitimacy of the needs for them, their effects 
on productive activities, the sources of repayment and the 
repaying capacity of the borrowers should be properly and care- 
fully scrutinised at the time of granting loans. Loans to the 
members of the managing committees should be granted only in 
general meetings, and supervisors and central banks should see 
that excessive amounts have not been given. Extensions for 
repayment should be granted only in exceptional oironmstances 
and defaulters should bo dealt with severely. The period for 
repayment should vary according to the needs of borrowers bnt - 
should not bo more than 3 years. To avoid the evils of bad 
management, if' the Panobayat of a society grants loans in 
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excess of fcha limitg fixed by its by-laws or otherwise, then the 
members of the Panohayat should be held personally responeible 
as guarantors of the loans. Concentration of control into the 
s of a fewer number of members prevents smaller producers 
cm getting adequate finance, and, in case of central bants, it 
to ovcrfinancing to keep up dividends, high interest on 
posits and superfluous deposits. Special steps should be taken 
to avoid it and the members should be taught to get rid of dis- 
honest office bearers. The property statement of the societies 
B ou d be kept up-to-date and prepared carefully. 

Seventhly, co-operative finance is very often inelastic, dilatoTy 
w equate chiefly because of the inefficiency or selfishness 
tne managing committees. Inconvenience, delay and inadequate 
rive the cultivators to fcbe naoney-lenders. Many 
Ifi from central banks once a year and 

n o 6 members in lump sums in the expectation that the 
loanp ^ J^°hld last the whole year, but the members spend the 
fnr fUo" ®an and then depend on the money-lenders 

svBiPm I’n avoid these defeoEs the normal credis 

the credit be introduced. In this system, the society fixes 
necessarv f member in advance and arranges for the 

banks and th^ the form of cash credits with central 

availed of, V ° ^ tho fcimo vrhea the finance is 

sanctioned beforehTn^^VlT'' 

account and chenun f,. ' credits on current 

possible to n„o,t th« ®bould be introduced wherever 

finance. ^ ° molastic and dilatory co-operative 

ccstfy is muck loo 

central and (},f OBencies—ihe primary, the 

boride Jar thtir Jr, n- ° ‘=E'>'ntirc hanhs— which have to 
berrewir.^ and ^Werence between 

*'-ct ordinarUy rro-k J n ’’'‘'raary eocielies do 

^ -nd loan- banks of tboir 
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vilinges and balancing controa lor fcbo demand for and supply of 
money ; they are more agonoioa for diatribufcion of funds, except 
in Bombay, obtained from the outside agenoies. To roduoo 
these rates punctual repayment by members and reduction in 
overduea, borrovring by central banks at cheaper rates and 
utilisation of surplus urban money in the slack season and 
reduction in their working expenses, direct tapping of savings by 
the rural societies, and a closer co-operation between the central 
and provincial banks should bo offecuod. Moreover, the profits 
of the societies and banks should bo exempted from super tax ns 
also their earnings from investments in government securities 
and debentures of land mortgage banks and they should be 
exempted from court fees and stamp duties. 

Finally, the co-operative societies and banks should collect 
savuigs deposits and encourage savings during plenty for use 
during scarcity, cheque transactions should hi developed, the 
banks (central and provincial) should be managed by men trained 
in banking and co-operation ; the central and provincial ba7iks 
should be co-ordinated and there shoxdd be the fullest co-operation 
between the Agricultural and Go-operative Departments. To 
finance the marketing of crops on a co operative basisloans shotild 

A 

be given liberally to the societies and central banks for the erection 
or purchase of go-downs in the mofussil 

Suggestions of the Reserve Bank Agricultural Credit Department 

I. "With a view to rectification and consolidation of the co- 
operative movement to improve and strengthen the working 
of the societies by speeding up recoveries for reduction of over- 
dues, by properly scrutinising the loans and the repaying capacity 
of the borrowers and by large reductions in interest rates), the 
Beserve Bank of India in its Statutory Beports has made the 
following suggestions-, '1. The ovordues and long-term loans 
should be separated from short-term loans and placed on a proper 
footing. iFor this purpose the overdues should be reduced to 
such an extent that they may be cleared out of profits within 
20 years by being written off from reserves in part and recovered 
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in part from sale of members' assets and the remainder spread 
ont in instalments and transferred to land mortgage banhe. 
Such a course will prevent with-holding of further finance ot 
■w ole sale liquidation of societies in arrears. 

n. The societies are advised to huild up strong reserve 
ds by beeping adequate margin between their borrowing and 
su Jog rates. This would help them in meeting losses during 
crop failures when the members are not able to repay loans, 
emissions and estensions can also be granted- It '= 
ed in certain quartets that this would raise the interest rates. 


m. Loans in future should be restricted to productive 
P poaes like cultivation expenses; implemenls and cattle e.c.i 
an ^ cans tor other unavoidable purposes should bo reduced to a 
imum and kept within the repaying capacity of the oultiva* 
or. who should bo discouraged from living beyond his means- 
^ cure this, ho should bo prevented from borrowing iro® 
“^0 than one source and total liabilitv should bo limited ac- 
cording to the value of the land or its rental. 


wlinin L f^’iciary credit society, being tho pivot of the 

enatilf. rihould ho rooonslrnotcd on sound line? 

bu*^ rnnrT 'C cultivator tho boncGts of not only cb‘'^l’ 

farmitm ^ i'ut also tho honoCts of "belter Jiving, 

scck-tv’ft It should he a multi-purpose 

ambit. TtsCuH?” 


bwierrind !«. ' ^'’"'PC'cd of inornbera who urideretand 

s-/ co-oparation and arc imbued with tbe c-.' 

buliiSs of tbrifj ®clf-relinuce. ahould inctilc!*-' 

d islij " *C’e=y!!eTit by inviting momberB to deposit 
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bolt, tiniformifey in qtinlity and storage and collection. They 
shonld have their orvD godo-n.‘ns and supply improved seeds to 
their members. The central and provincial banks should bo re- 
organised to maintain flnid resources, and adequate reserves and 
should bo in closer contact -with commercia' banks of class A. 
The co-oporativo staff should bo trained intensively in co-opera- 
tion, rural economics, and banking. 

Eecently, the grant of Rs. 15 lakhs by tho Central Govern* 
®ent to the provinces has led to the stnrlingof valuable oo-opora 
live training schemes in the various provinces, and tho powerful 
diivo of tho Congress ministries in eight provinces for rural up- 
lift and reconstruction has given a very weloomo and healthy 
stimulus to tho development ofmulti-purposo co-operative societies. 
It augurs well for the future, and one may cherish tho hope that, if 
the OQ-operalivo movement is revitalised and conducted on 
sound lines, as auggosted by various committees and commissions, 
there is no reason why co*opcration must not be the most potent 
factor in the social.oducational, and economic regeneration of tho 
stagnant villages and their teeming millions in India. The 
recent debt legislation, relief measures, regulations of money- 
lenders, protection of debtors and conciliation and reduction of 
•^ebts have done a good deal to improve the economic 
strength of the cultivators, to reduce their overdues and financial 
embarrassment, caused by the recent economic blizzord. These 
tueasures at best can work only as solvents of indebtedness but 
by themselves they cannot revitalize and rehabilitate the peasant 
oconomioally, Por this tho only remedy is more, more, end 
more co-operation. Therefore, tbe recent concentration at 
reotiCoation and consolidation of the societies should not be 
carried to excess and to stagnation. Eeotifioation and expansion 
of all-round co-operation must go hand in hand to secure the 
economic resuscitation of the peasant. 

.Retrospect and Prospect : — Tbe importance of Co-operative 
Societies in connection with agricultural improvement, education, 
irrigation and in fact with any and everything affecting the 
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cultivator can hardly be over emphasised. ‘ The to 

Co-operative Department apart from the provision of ore « • ^ 
prepare the ground for the advice of various experts emp oy 
Government in its several departments. Naturally these depaf^ 

can work best through co- operatively organised bodies of on 

rather than through isolated individuals. The oo opet 
society should be the unit through which the various depar 
of Government concerned with rural welfare carry on their a 
ties" The ccmmissioners conclude that the greatest hope 
salvation of the rural masses from their crushing burden n 
rests in the growth and spread of a healthy and well oTga 
co-operative movement based upon the careful education 
systematic training of the villagers themselves. Apart altog 
from the question of debt, co-operative credit provides the ^ 

ound 


for 


the 


satisfactory means of financing agrioulluts on sov 
Thrift must be encouraged by every legitimate means* 
savings resulting from the thrift of the cultivating classes 
the best basis of the capital they require. If the rural comniuui 
is to be contented, happy and prosperous, local governm® 
must- regard the co-operative movement as deserving 
encouragement which it lies within their powers to give. 

The effects of the co-operative credit movement have he® 
very short of revolutionary. Besides providing cheap credit it hes 
important moral, educative, sanitary, social, economic a® 
administrative effects too. With their aid labourers have become 
owners, hopeless and chronic indebtedness has been remove 
partially and the Mahajan driven out, though not entirely, 
agrionlturo and industry have been developed, and the viHeg®^ 
in the poor tracts have been made prosperous, the illiterate roso 
as tnrnt-a towards edocalion and the drunkard has been r®' 
c aimed ; the middleman has been eliminated, the ryot is getting 
vu, and paying his rent with easel 
busin! ' bean stimulated by associated action and by the 
confiri of the bank, punctuality, Ibrilt, and mut'C®^ 

enco ate being laugbf.liiigation has decreased and morality 
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lias improved ; activity has taken the place of routine and 
stognation : associated action has roplaoed mutual distrust. It 
has tempted hoarded money out of its concealment and has 
attracted the funds of the general publio. It has made the 
cultivator less dopsndont upon Government financial support 
tlian formerly, has liberated many from the usurer's yoke, has 
replaced hopeless insolvency by solvency, provided ample 
credit to the cultivator cheaply and has saved a croro of rupees 
only in interest payment. The position of the money lender is 
gradually breaking down, and indirectly the movement is bound 
to play an important part in the development of commerce 
and industry. 

Go-operation, however, has not proved a panacea for all 
rural evils: it has failed to tackle successfully the most urgent 
need of the rural population — the redemption of debt. The co- 
operative movement was inaugurated here to meat the problem 
of rural indebtedness by wiping out existing indebtedness and 
preventing further indebtedness and to mobilize the scattered 
savings of the agriculturists and promote thrift, self-help, mutual 
trust and confidence, and thus enable the cultivator to get 
cheap credit from the combined resources of his own class for 
■his requirements. No doubt, the indebtedness of various 
cultivators in different provinces has been removed, but in 
many oases it has increased on account of the shortcomings of 
the movement here. The delay often involved in obtaining 
loans tempts the cultivator to go to the sahukars. In other 
cases, indebtedness has remained stationary. As regards, the 
second problem, the movement has not been an unqualified 
success. In the^rst pZaca, its success presupposes such economic 
conditions as are absent in India. It presupposes the existence 
of savings and that the Indian cultivator is a man who can save 
but is thriftless, and that ho can, be educated into thrift, and 
thus, secure for himself the advantages of combined credit. 
Here, however, wo have a peasantry heavily weighted down in 
debts, and where he is not in debt, the farmer lives from hand 
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to moath ■without the remotest possibility to sav0i even ii i'® 
the ■williegness to save. Secondly, it presupposes eduoatioUi a® 
the cultivator here is hopelessly illiterate and iguoraut. Thlfi V 
it presupposes for its success spontaneity of demand and init'^ 
tive on the [.art of the people and some readiness to adopt i 
principles and proBt by its opportunities — qualities in 'whioh ^ 
are sorely lacking. Ii is essentially, a movement of 
for the people, and, slto7ild be conducted by the people whioh 

lead to a stimnlation of that desire for knowledge which tool' 

present generally lacking in the Indian ryot. Unlite Germa'ay 
and Denmark the movement ■was inaugurated hero by Goveta 
moot initiative and was imposed from above. The result is th 
when wo think of oo-operation we recall to mind the mcrconnn’ 


Degiatrar, and not, as in Germany, the missionary, the humani 
tarian and the philanthropic RaifTeisin. Hence, the notion that 
co-operation is a government charity or the sooioties being 

as Sarkar 8 Banks” militate against the success of the nioV®” 

ment. Illiteracy of the people leading to difficulties of roanaS®' 
men., supervision and formation, the selfishness of the coo'®’^ 
tees of management, and favouritism in advancing loans an 


unpunoiunlity in repayment coupled with apathy and lo®!’’ 
over-dues are further obstacles in the way of the movement. 
ramedy lies in making primary education compulsory and m 

providing c..refnl organisation, inspeotion. audit and instruc.io’', 
and in business-like financing. To rouse the cnllivator from hta 
r!p^pino=s -an intcoEivc propaganda should bo organised to 
ar.n guide h-.m. It is interesting to note that recently (hero bas 

la^n « ..3,.‘.ni:!g r. «-p;rit r,l social sorvica among the odueatr" 

c d?, should b" tiiQ bounden duly of every eduenied youh* 

t \ I c...i.,,ry .-j guide nud lielp bis leas fortunate coinpatrio*.)’ *** 
'l! moral end physical prosperifr* 

. . Tiirvingh or.tsnising meetings, bolding lecluf^' 

-Vr ^nd cir.ems films Shroogh the lo^’*^ 

a wMe and persia’cat prop-sg*'*"* 
on to tcvtb the caUiv.vtor the 
» of b'fmg. llntiS th? standard of 
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the cnltivalinn claf^cs can bo incronscd to provide tbem rvith an 
incentive to an all-round improvement little can bo ao novo m 
the way of the improvement of Indian Af-riculture. The standard 

of living can bo raised only through the adoption o prevent. v 

checks to multiplication, but the illiterate masses will not app 
ciate this remedy. The more direct and most effectiyo agenems 
for doing it are education, travel and example. T is ^ 
should be given by the educated classes to appeal to a trad o 
of co-operative action for mutual benefit. The "jf 

guides devised by Mr- Brayne in the ^urgaou 
Punjab should bo adopted in other provinoos a . 

Bettor Living Societies should bo formed 
Community Boards liko that of tbo Punjab ebon d -^lislm , 
and faeilitL should he provided 
disputes by local 

The moat offioienb moans of “ 6 ttadibions 

rural conditions lies in oduoation. and heart of the 

of Indian life have imprmte that under- 

Indians the deep spirit of social ondeav^^^^^^^^ 

lies the co-operative movemon , environment into 

tonaed by a fayoarable Bad more coagenia diKugion 

aotiyity ; .ad tbi. oaa ba d.aa oaly tbroash the ™.da « 

or edacalioa. A. Dr. B. K- Mab..,, t'aliva 

E»..„y a! ladia-. -Abova all. “radaaall.a 

policy of education, for without a W riahts in land 

, among the villagers, neither the mo i oa cultivation 

nor the introduction of the economically ,,, 

unit; neither the facilities given , ^^^tbods, can 

aids given by improved agricultural agrionitural 

bring about a lasting ^ tUs stimulns. the 

conditions of the country. ” vlant, hut will 

co-operative movement mayheep a ^ ^ moment deny the 

never thrive.’’ However, we do no . g, factor in the 

intrinsic value of the ^prosperity and moral 

advancement of education, of 
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uplifb. "Wbat vre are pointing onb boro is the broad 

■with an illiterate, famished population in the olv b 
money-lender, with the rapid exhaustion of the soi < 
disintegration of the economic holding, and in the almost 
absence of non-agrioultural industries, •which can to 

pressure on the soil, it is vain to expect co-operation by 
work wonders and to bring about the revival of ^^tural 
prosperity."^ Therefore credit should be linked with agt 
improvements and marketing, and the Agricultural an 
Administration should co-operate with the . o op 
Department. 


1 V7adia and Joshi: 


Wealth of India,” 



CHAPTER XII 

Improvement of Africultura! Practice and Equipment 

Iviplemcnts and Tools : — Among the causes responsible 
for the backwardness ot Indian ngrioulhiro, crude and archaic 
agricultural practice and poor equipment in implements and tools, 
manure, good and sturdy live-stock etc., occupy no moan place. 
Sowing, reaping and winnowing etc., are done by hand; very little, 
manure is applied to the farms; and the draught cattle are 
■'’avy small, weak and emaciated, with a low vitality and very 
f**gb mortality. The stand ard of cultiyji._tion,_.dno, to,.tho,aub: 
division an d fragmentation o f holdings, poverty and indebted- 
ness, and certain systems ot land tenure is very low ; and illitc- 
and s uperstToious tenacity t o old-fashioned impiomonts 
and fools further aggravate the situation. The implements and 
fools are very simple, light, easy to repair, and cheap but in- 
efBciont. The wooden plough with an iron tip simply stirs the 
Eoil and does not invert it. The Patha or the wooden beam 
serving as a roller, clod-crusher or leveller and aoll-oompactor, 
the wooden yoke, the sickle, soyth and the Khurpa, the spade 
and the stick etc., — these sum up the simple and light hand- 
worked tools and implements. In the words of Darling, "The 
plough that looks like ‘a half open pen-knife’, and just scratches : 
the soil ; the hand-sickle made more for a child than a man ; 
the old-fashioned winno wing-tray that woos the wind to sift 
the grain from the chaff j and the rude chopper with its waste ■ 
fodder, are undisplaced from their primitive but immemorial 
functions." Similarly Dr. Glouston says that “the Indian pea- 
sant’s tillage implements are so light and small that they do not 
kill out Weeds effectively ; nor can they be used for ploughing 
Under weeds and other forms of leaf manure when that is 
necessary. Having no breast, the country plough stirs the soil 
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■wifchoub inverting it ; and Laving no cutting pa^ts it 3oe3 n 
eradicate vroeds.” The univorBal use of the ■wooden pioug^ 
differing in size from one part of the country to tLo other, is 
explained by the anxiety of the peasant to conserve moistu 
in the soil, by the low hauling capacity of bis draught oat ^ 
the bullock, half-famished and in bad repair ; by'the paucity 
stocks of manure and fertilisers ; and by the ease and cboapne 
■with which it can bo constructed and repaired by the villao 
carpenter and blacksmith. Thus, the heavy weight, deeper 
ploughing and higher price of iron ploughs stand in the ''vay 
their being generally utilized. 


Inspite of these difficulties, there has -been an inoroaswg 
use of the improved iron ploughs of certain varieties m 
different parts of the country. The sugarcane iron'rollers, th 
ohaff'cntter, etc., are generally being used. There is the neoos 
sity still to produce cheaper and lighter ploughs which can 
be easily replaced in parts, repaired and oonstrnoted in 
village with the local equipment of the blacksmith and tbe 
carpenter, and can be drawn by the poor and weak cattle* 
i many provinces seed-drills are in use in drilling the crops io 
■ rows for inter cultivation. Cheap mechan ica l winnowing raaoh iass 
agriouUural engineers are also gra^ugjly_g-al?'*'® 
gtou Dd and tra ^r ploughing ia~tho~tjnited"Provino03_;^“'’‘'^ 

®’'a^ioale3he_^W0ed9 lEToomiDg. intp_VOgu8* 

The village orift8ffi0ir“Si8o have begun' tr"produoe improved 
types of implements and tools. SmaH pumping machines andjvate'" 
into general ^r~iirThe"‘'Qrid” "areas in 
V — the P unjab. Harrows, hoe s etc., ore ais° 

. ®.L^3¥L?0a.^ Still there is a wide scope for improvement m 
. o itnp ements, and the toohaique of demonstration of improved 
' ^®°0ntly been improved. Thajmllook 

~ Requires immedi ate improvement^ . 

mechanisation has a limited scope in India, and 
- aun. other peculiar institutions, large scale capitalistic 
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farming 5g Tinsnitea to hor, yot iinprovca nnd soiontifio iraplo- 
®6nt8 ana tools and co-opcrativo and joint farming rvill go a lonf 

in increasing tho yield of tlio crops. Go-oporativa sociotieg 
for better implements an d tools sli ould be encouraged 3o carry 
on propaganda and domonstralion in OQ-oporatipn^avilh tho Agri- 
cuIt hrantJop attiiiaa t» 

The necessity for a suitablo adjunct to the cattle power now 
employed has for some lime boon ocanpying tho attention of agri- 
ooltural experts. l^Tho more progressive farmers now realiso that' 
oropg libo sugarcane depend for their yield as much upon a more 
mtensivo ploughing as upon incroa-od supplies of manure and 
■Water, hence, tho interest in agricultural motor tractors. Es- 
perimontg and demonstrations havo been hold with a view to 
testing their suitability, and introducing their use. But for somo , 
iitne to Como their utility will bo limited on account of their 
^>Eh costand tho small size of tho average holding. In several 
places they have boon found quite unfitted for deep ploughing, 
and thov prove advantageous only for reclaiming large stretohoa 
of land^ Tbo introduotion of improved tillage implements from 
fha west has already done muoh to raise tho standard of farming 
and work in this direction is being pressed forward. Thousands 
of improved implements are to bo seen in tho countryside, but as 
've have just remarked, a serious difficulty in the introduotion 
of improved drills, mowing machines, fodder cutters, threshers, 
■winnowing machines, cane mills, inverted iron ploughs etc., 
Bultablo to tho different needs of tho various parts of the country 
>3 the low purchasing power of the people : a nd various .agrioul- 
fural engineers have boon engaged by the Provincial Departments 
°f Agribultura to ehcdnrago'and "facilitate the desired progress by 
the invention of simpldf^ and o boapor im plements of the neces- 
Bary kinds than the imported ones. Tho last one or two decades 
I'B'V-e seen tremendous "sirides ' in tho popularising , of modern 
implements and at the Bombay- Agricultural Show held at Poona 
in Getober,1926, tbo machinery section alone contained exhibits of 
farm machinery valued at many lakhs of rupees which indicated 
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that fclie demand for modern implomcnta is fast increasing.^ 

ns look a bit more closely into tbo possibility of ti’® 
nse of meobanical power in agricultural improvement- 
steam or oil engine possesses this advantage over the cattle os a 
source of power that the consumption of fuel is limited to tbs 
periods during which the engine is running ; 'wbiloi on the other 
nd, its capital cost is relatively very largo and its rang® 
efBcienoy small. Now, it is impossible} impracticable, to stand 
ardise agricultural processes to a definite load, and the alter 
tivG is therefore, to run the engine nnecono'mically or to sin® 
go amounts of capital in engines of varying capacity. Hen®- 
the use of meobanical power is impracticable here.') Mr. Leahe 
til (The Basis of Agricnltnral Praotico and Economist 

e work of a farm is seasonal, being greater at some seasons 
iban at others. Throughout the plains there is. in the early 
3 of the year, little work requiring power when the crop® 
Me growing in the fields. The different tracts differ in this 
cane-J ' ^ considerable amount of power is required in th® 

tracts 


traf.tnf.-- 7 v-. cane-crushing and in well* 

increase of'w'" harvest there comes n gr®*' 

them, for whW,' the crops, and carrying and thresbinf 

ployed. If fi, labour and cattle are respectively c® 

cattle are reauL^'f^*^ weather ploughing is adopted 

vtork occurs at f lands. This accumulation o 

at their lowe t ’n^heu the available supplies of fodder nr* 

minimum. the work to bo obtained from a cattle at c 

threshed and a ^ the hot weather, the grain ii 

the arrival of the^ vvork tends to diminish, but, witt 

Daration of the la louring of Kharif crops and the pr®' 

M'ailable ■ wLii-. ^ - vows a new demand on the cattle powei 
’ — — another dem and develops at the end d 

Ptmighs, ' ^®*’®’^tmant3 sold 23^893 improved 

20.000 other typ-s ofTff ’ iron cane mills, and about 
of bettor implements to the cultivators. ' 
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t-bo rains for tbo prcparnlion oi tho land for Eabi crops and sow- 
ing. In Ibis seasonal succession of spoons of high, alternating 
with low, demand, undoubtedly, that demand is severest wbich 
atises at tbo time of tho rabi harvest. Clearly, tho cultivator 
who possesses the reserve of power permitting him to thresh his 
crops, to plough bis land, and, in irrigated tracts, to prepare the 
land for early sown kharif crops, will, at other seasons have a 
large resorvo of power on bis bands which, if it bo in tho form 
of bnlloob power naeans heavy charges for fodder. Mechanical 
power, if it is to come into favour for agricultural purposes, must, 
therefore, take tho form which will offer relief at this season. 
The cultivator will then bo in a position to keep only tho number 
of cattle uecossary to do the work of proparinR lands for rabi 
crops, and such reduction will mean a reduced fodder bill. It 
will also moan a reduced fuel bill, for the engine will not con- 
sumo when it is lying idle. To this extent, its adoption will be 
on appreciable gain, but its capital cost is considerable; there, 
fore, to derive the maximum gain from its use, it is necessary to 
find profitable use for as long a period as possible. Of the power 
consuming processes during the rabi-harvest i.e.. reaping, thresh- 
ing, ploughing and preparation of the land, all except the second 
are unsuitod to mechanical treatment, for the intense sab-division 
of the land renders the use of mechanically driven implemets , 
Unprofitable, ^ 

'' Tho Agricultural Department, Co-operative Societies and" 
Kisan Sabhas should co-operate and co-ordinate their activities 
with tho Eural Development for tho purpose. Eailways should 
‘give concession on imports of farm machinery and rebate should 
i he allowed i on the import of iron and steel if utilised for^ 

■ the manufacture of agricultural implements. .. 

Manuring 

As regards manure, Dr. Yoeloker has cited many instances 
to show that, while the ryot is aware of the qualities of both 
farin yard and green manures, he is compelled by poverty 
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to use his cattle manure for other purposes. TheviSou. 
it in the form of cakes as fuel is highly uneconomical 
as the maintenance of the fertility of the soil is 
It has facilitated soil depletion. Eicb both in organic c® ^ 
inorganic substances, both in nitrogen .and in 
farmyard manure is the onlv manure containing in 
the constituents of fertility, and its high manurial value is 6 ^ 

rally recognised by the poasantrj » ; but it snffera both ■waste ac^ 
impoverishment from tho manner in ■which the cattle are be 
in open unsheltered yards, exposed to sun and rain ; from 
non-provision of litter to catch and retain tho mannro. 
from tho general ignorance of the value of liquid element. 
ganie manures contain many complex chemical aubslancjs, 
are usually rich in nitrogen, the essential olomont in the 
lopment of plant food, to the presonce of which their manuna 
aaluo is duo. That nitrogen is In a combined form and rcqmre 
to bo clcootnpo.scd by baotorial action before tho nitrogen appaaf^ 
ill availablo form. They contain, in addition, a largo nroouDto^ 
material of the nature of carbohydrate ; ■which acts as a medim 
lor bacterial growth, and it is tho decomposition of this materia 
which forms humus ; and it is lo this that the boneCts of mencrcs 
of ..lis cla-3 is due. Such imxiures must bo applied aj^nnie-e* 
Imse before the crop Ig sown VoTllo^, Um''rreccs' 3 ary dwomP®' 

, I'Umn to taktt pfsco. ; Ko-w, wool.servo dnilv fnTlTo viflage^' tba* 
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In order that ho can nlilizo to hta best tho avoilnblo enpply 
of the only souroei it is of utmost importauao that bo ^ o nld be, 
ta ught to conserv s it properly. Tho Agricultural Department* 
bus talten upon itself tho duty of teaching tho cultivator moroj 
efScienl methods of manure conservation. Tho proper method 
of conserving it consists in depositing tho covr-dung together vfitlrj 
the urine and chaffs oto., into a pit under shade to protect itj 
from tho notion of Eun» rain and winds. 

There is another fertiliser available in largo quantities which 
contains very rich manurial value, and its use is sure to increase tho 
yield of land viz i night-soil. T ho success o f ^ho Flgmis^ Jjerrnan 
and Japanese system is duo in a largo measure to its utjlization. 
In Germany a^ Japan there are vast works turning them into fer- 
tilisers. Even in our municipal towns wo find that it is usually 
deposited in tho fields where collie flowers are grown because they 
are so very rich in manure ; and there is a vast scope for its adop. 
tion; but t he religious sosceptibilities a nd prejudices stand in 
tho way of its bejpg utilized. It is _ very cheap and abundant; 
and these oharaoteristics coupled with greater yields and higher 
profits will gradually but undoubtedly overcome this cramping 
prejudice. Sir E. Nicholson in his “ Note on Agriculture in 
Japan”, while speaking of Madras remarks, "in a poor country 
like Madras, which, over vast areas knows nothing of fish or 
bone as fertilizers, practises little green manuring except for rice, 
and poisons itself with tho natural fertiliser festering on village 
sites, its proper use is all important agriculturally and hygienically ; 
properly used, it would bo of the highest assistance not merely 
in the improvement of the soil, but in preventing its degrada* 
tion to that minimum productivity which, meagre in normal years, 
disappears entirely in seasonal conditions which a healthy, well- 
worked and well-nourished soil would successfully resist," These 
remarks apply equally well to the other parts of the country. 
Therefore, there should be an. intensive and extensive propaganda 
organised to popularise the use of night-soil as a fertiliser to in- 
crease the yield even under the existing system of agricultural 
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methods. The religious and nnoinl inufiif.nfci nns and 

'mil do wen to render th}g_Beryice,-f;o,,ihe:.CDiiDfc?jt-ftn-4-.fe3Li'®’ 

abuse the peoples minds of the fals^prejpdic.es...^ 

Again, there is available in large quantities another organio 
manure, ■which, again, owing to prejudice is not utilized ioT the 
purpose of fertilising. Outside every village we find a golgotha 
.where the bones of all the dead animals whiten and decay m 
ghastly piles. At present this vast amount of phosphatio manure 19 
running to waste. Superphosphate and bone-meal are less readily 
.soluble and require to be weathered before the phosphorous be- 
•comes available ; and therefore, to derive full benefit, they must 
6 applied before sowing. At present, however, the onltivator 
3 not possess the means to prepare phosphorous from the 
heaps of bones and, therefore, this presents an additional difficulty 
in he way of its being properly utilized. However, recently. 

ere has been a move in the right direction, and we find that 
ueaps o bones are oollecbed from the different villages and trans- 
torn the mofussil railway stations to places where thpy 
tVin* u- then, may be readily available for use but. 

' the cultivator from using them. 

salt-ni. ' -a;;ilabf;to tb;?«^ 

nitrate ; Ammonium sulphate, which when 

the nitrovn “ bacterial action, into nitrate is able to y'ci^ 

manures h' calcium oyanaide. The use of artificial 

'lively 

tnral Departml “’htates against its use widely. The Agriouh 
I these manures buVthXTV°"“° taaohing the advantages of 

Lhecanse they did nnf i, fruitless and disappointing 

Lord 2Jnvn ,• • view the circumstances of the farmer, 

teach as 1870 the folly of trying to 

Plonghs and amm andman his own trade by means of steam 

-^atis preciTeT;rarhT"^^“ 

might r product cf that kind 

as wen ash ,bo people of India to manure their ground 
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■vrifih ohampagao.” (Vo have remarked olsowhoro that wo are 
not to toll ostoutatiously tho fartnor to do thinga which ho hna 
boon doing for conturiosi and must not ask him to do 
things which ho cannot do, and has no moans of doing ; 
hooauso wo shall hooomo tho laugbing-stook of tho agriculturist 
and ho will bo prono to disregard really useful advice^ Thus, 
wo 800, that though thero is a groat probability for tho"^ growth 
of artidoial manures still our farmers cannot use thorn for their 
costs are prohibitory. Ind ia, ho wever, possesses suffi^pi.Bnbs- 
tanoQS out of w hich arti ficial manu res can bo manufactured at 

alow oast and, thot0toro,_wQ_no^d nu^dosjim^ An eminent 

Indian geologist has recently pointed out the occurrence almost 
in fabulous quantities of gypsum in Kashmero and referred to 
its possible uses as a soil stimulant. Sulphur is absolutely ne- 
I oessary to plant proteins : and the ortifioial addition of a gypsum 
[ to the soil will confer all the benefits derived from acid phospha- 
tes. In Siughbhum region the manufacture of ammonium sulphate 
and other fertilisers is receiving due attention. Increasing 
attention is also being paid to tho manufacture of guano in the 
Madras Presidency. The possibility of gypsum ns a fertiliser 
should be tested by the Government and its use encouraged. As 
it can be got in abundance, its cost of production will be very 
low and will be within the reach of an ordinary farmer. Deve- 
lopments like these will prevent methods of cultivation from 
degenerating into a “'System of spoliation" and tend to improve 
tho productive powers of tho soil. 

Then, there is still another kind of manure, i.e-, oil-cakes ; 
which are very usofnl as manures, but as India exports annual- 
ly a large quantity of the oil-seeds produced, it amounts to an 
export of so much of the fertility of tho soil in addition to tho 
oil. ^Givon the requisite encouragement, there is a vast possibi- 
lity of a healthy growth of soap and its allied industries and 
then by stoppage of exports of oil-seeds there would be avail- 
able a vast supply of cakes for manure enriching tho soil, and 
thus, increasing the yiold^ But even under the present circums- 
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tauoBs. a vast quantity o£ it, obtained from the village oilman 
or Tell, 18 used as food for the cattle ; and in soma parts ol 
country they arc used for valuable crops like te® 
BUgarcaue. (kill there is a vast possibility for obtainiog 
manure from the cakes of Noem oil whioh la in^aa^ 
very beneficial to the growth of plants especially i“ 
ga eaing. In fact, a vast quantity of it annually waste- 

an industry is organised to crush the Neem sseds there vriH 
a available a large quantity of oil for burning and medioinal 
^purposes, while, the cakes will be used as manur'Ql'Bstly. 

ave the system of green-manuring in which a crop is 
merely to be ploughed in and form a manure for the sucoeediog 
^ op. -^biB is noi; all practised nor under the existing oiroomS 
tauce3^or_eJs_anj^pWbik^^^^ ' ' 

Our discussion of various kinds of manures "and their ' po^' 

Bibihty of ooming into general use points to the conclusion Ibat 
a present the only source available and tapped to tbe utmost 
* manure ; but a vast quantity of it is consumed aS 
of th9° n varattles. Therefore, the real solution 

P-ision of alargeaud 

ward policr nf tr Purpose, there should be a for 

| '''"■.1. "ill kill •”» 

fodder, ^vhioh as s 

secondly, — -^SS_Presently, is badly needed; an 

and thus secnrn’o — r-™~---P •rnd abundant fuel to the oultivalor 

£ Orests constitiifcA 

asset and their econo and important nationa 

ran hardly be exagg0^'tea“^m!j^“°® country like ours 

posed many severe non u' “®Slsot of hat forests has im- , 
lorestation has oontinued^^f process of da* 

*>8ooinQ apparent onW under aarioua effects have 

Nel / Buie leading to a great 

oxtsnsion of tillana nn,s n • for timber and fuel, the 

the increase of herds, the necessity for , 
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constructional timber have caused a Berea onslaught upon the 
forest areas. As it has been -wall said, "among tbo peasant's 
greatest needs are fire-wood to replaae manure; small timber 
for houses and wood for implements, as well as grazing and fod- 
der for cattle. It has heen recognised with increasing clearness 
that forestry has an important Tooation as the hand-maid d 
agriculture.” Forests have also a marked p.ffqpt on climatojind 
on the m aintena nce.dt , water supply...^*’They hold together the 
fertile surface soil : they store water and doleit ouLgradualiy"; 
thus prevontmgdisastrous floods and the formation of ravines. 
By dec king erosion tbey'lTravein rgoo 3 soil from being washed 
into the rivers, and carried away to WMt_o. Forests also increase 
the direct fertiUty^f the la^d, Jbjaing Mpab^q of forming rich vege- 
table mould even from mineral soils. Finally, in India, forests 
are a valuable asset i n tbe jtiica p of famine for they yield vast 
quantities o f fodder — though much of it is of poor qudity — and 
provide edible fruits and roots of which the poor readily avail 
themselves." Such being the coDnomio importance of forests, 
and the danger of deforestation being poroeivai before it was too 
late, it must be said to tbe credit of the Government that they 
have systematically applied themselves to the conservation of 
forests for more than half a century. Eestrictions upon tbo grazing 
of cattle, the falling of the trees and the lighting of fires are often 
resented by the interested classes, though they are necessary for 
the conservation of the forests. {However, public opinion is 
being gradually enlisted in the favour of conservation by com- 
mittees and Panohayats, managing tbe local small reserves, and 
research into forest economics is being successfully carried on at 
the Forest Besearoh Institute of Dehra Du^ Many of the so-' 
called "jungle woods” can be turned to important uses through 
research. 

To provide alternative fuel and to release the cow-dung for 

manuring the fields, tbe_w aate area s near villages should be^' 

planted with trees; fuel ■ reserves should be main tained; ^ and 
^ilway frerght fortho caKiag e of f uel should bp reduced. Mr. ' 
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Brayne’a sobames for cleanliness jQ.ths_viIla«a3jin,3J(3tJiQii30r' 
vation of mannre and latrine in pits 6 feat_3Mp__and_JflJi.ilJ2J^ 
■wide in tbe Gnrgaon distriob sbonld be follovred in other placas 
also. In this 'way human excreta and all rubbish and refuse of 
the village can bo applied in proper form in manuring the fields 
and increasing the yield of crops- The night soil should be turned 
into poudrette on the lines of the Nasib municipality by other 
to'wn authorities for utilisation as manure and the oultiration 
of leguminous crops in rotation for enriching the soil should be 
developed. The manufacture of composts from crop residues 
and other ■waste organic materials and their use as manures 
should come into more general use than at present. It ■will 
supply tbe long-felt want of Indian soils for organic matter. 
The cultivation of green manure crops is increasing in the irri- 
gated areas and to enconrage it many provincial governments 
give ocnoessions- The use of oil cates especially castor cate is 
now very common for tobacco and sugarcane. As a result of 
the efforts of the Agricultural Department and private agencies 
the use of the artificial fertilisers and nitrogenous organic 
manures like ammonium sulphate, nitrate of soda, fish manures 
and bone-meals etc., is increasing and coosiderable quantities of 
these aro manufactured in India and imported from abroad. In 
1936-37 over 80,000 tons of these manures ■were imported. Their 
use has been confined to planting industries and irrigated 
tracts only and therein also the recent depression in agricultural 
prices has adversely affected their use. 

(with the development of the sugar industry on a large scale 
the possibility of another kind of manure i.e., from molasses is 
being examined. If the experiment proves snccessful it will be 
of benefit to both the sugar manufacturers and the cultivators. 
Under the auspices of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Besearch a Fertilizers Committee was constituted in 1930 foi 
advising on problems of mannre conservation, use of fertilizeri 
and research in them. Each province has been given a smat 
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granb to collect and oorroinfco data on tnanurial experiments in 
its sphere.^ 

Cattle Problem 


y 


Cattle play a moat vital and important part in the agrioul* 
tural and rural economy of India- The chief power used in 
agriculture is that of the cattle which possess little hauling 
power. They are not only the chief motive-power used by the 
peasants, bub they are also the most valuable movable property j 
with them. Whalher it bo for ploughing, or for supplying manure, 
or for raising water from wells or for threshing grain, or for 
levelling with the help of the Pallia, or for carrying produce, or 
for conveyance, and for driving the cano-orusber and the ohaff- 
cutter etc., or for working the primitive oil mill, the cattle are 
the prinoipal coadjutors of the farmers. Unlike the western • 
countries, like America and England, where large areas of hun- 
dreds of acres are worked by the smallest number of persons 
with the aid of mechanical power, the entire agricultural work 
of the country is thus practically effected by bullock, male- 
buffaloes or man-power. Horses or mules are not utilised for 
agricultural purposes- Hence, the important part which the 
cattle play in the agricultural economy of India makes their care 
and improvement a matter of first rate importance. The cattle 
are not only the main source of the only kind of manure most 
widely used, but they are also the only source of milk, butter 
and ghee etc., so essential for food and health in a country pre- 
dominantly vegetarian and ridden by the doctrine of Aliinsa, 
Meat-eating is not yet a national habit here, but as suppliers of 
mJk and batter etc., they are greatly in demand. The buffalo 
is the fitit-^animal of the country and the best ghee and butter 
producer. As it is the bullock which draws the plough, pulls 
tbe cart, threshes the corn, so the cow, being the mother of 
fhe indispensable bullock and the producer of several articles of 
food like milk, which is one of the best all-round foods for child- 
ren and vegetarians Nature has provided, has been made the 
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objecb of so ranch veneration in India and so many social cus* 
toms have been designed to mnltiply the species- ^ 

Inspite of this fundamental importance of the cattle to the 
country) it is a pity that the majority of the brvine class of live’ 
stock are ill-fedi ill-kept and extremely poor and emaciated. 
-Majority of them are under-sized and undernourished and hence 
in-eEBcient. The cattle population is excessive. Egypt has only 
25 cattle per 100 acres of cultivated laud; Holland has 38: 
whereas India has 67 heads of cattle par 100 acres of net 
cropped area. According to Ihe Director of the I. V. B. I* 
Mukteshwar, the latest available Gensns figures show that India 
with an area of 1,800,000 sq, miles has 300 m. animals exclud* 
ing pigs and poultry and of this nearly 220 m. are in British 
India. The total number of the bovine class of live stock i.e. 
bullocks and buffaloes etc. in British India is 154 millions 
and the value of the total live-stock and animal products 
is estimated at Es- 1,3 l 0 orores in the post-depression period.' 
Before the depression the annual value of live-stock and animal 
products was estimated in 1929 at more than Es. 2,000 orores. 
The value of the live-stock industry is slightly greater than that 
of the cash crops of the country and that shows the economic 
possibility of an organised dairy industry. The IJ. S. A. with 
an area of over 3,000,000 sq. miles contains only 140 ni. animals 
excluding pigs and poultry. It is this excessive animal popula- 
tion with a superfluity which is the live-stock problem of the 
country ; or, as tbe Eoyal Agricultural Commission pointed out ■ 
the real problem in India is not of more cattle hut of ietter cattle. •' 
Lack of an organised breeding without an adequate attention ' 
being devoted to tbe problem of fodder supply has bean respon- 
sible for this deplorable condition and to make up the low effici- 
ency and productivity of tbe existing stock nsore and more 
cattle are bred. The increased numbers with reduced grazing 
land, and more arable areas for feeding tbe increasing population 
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of human faeingSi cansQ the foddor supply to depress and load 
to poverty in cows. In fact, "India is being eaten np by her ani* 
nials. In the words of Dr, H, K. Mnkorji : “For the security and 
stability of Indian agricnltriro it is not merely the balance of soili 
vegetation and water -which should bo maintnined> but a -working 
biologic balance <nu9t also bo established. India’s vast, super-, 
fluous, and uneconomical cattle population has contributed to the 
destruction of the village forests and pastures, to a heavy drain 
on man's food supply, to the mnltiplication of ticks and flies and 
to the invasion of crop lands, orchards and huts by rodents 
■where their food has run short duo to over-grazing by the live- 
stock." The only way out of this vicious circle is more soienti- 
fio breeding and increased fodder cultivation. 

We have now to consider the possibility of developing that 
increase of available power which is necessary if agricultural 
development is to proceed. Two classes of improved motb^da 
suggest themselves. We may increase the value of our power : 
unit by" improving the class of cattle or the substitution of 
mechanical power in the form of a steam or oil engine for ani- 
mal power. To begin with, the problem in regard to cattle im- 
provement is two fold ; the preservation of the existing cattle 
both from disease and famine, and secondly, the improvement 
of the breed of cattle for the supply of improved slock. Unfor- 
tunately very considerable numbers of these cattle are maintained 
at an actual loss, for they are useless both for draught and 
dairying purposes. Such useless cattle are destroyed by the ' 
English farmer. But the question here is not one of pure eco- 
nomics, for the cow is held in universal veneration among the - 
Hindus, and therefore it is not possible to eliminate the unfit • 
and wasteful beasts. A good deal of money is spent on the > 
maintenance of various Go-shalas and Pinjarapoles -for invalid 
and unfit cows and bullocks. However, the two lines of ad- 
vance indicated above can be pursued without offending in the 
least the religions snsoeptibilities of even the most orthodox. 
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The increase in yield may be brought abont by increasing 
the number of ploughings ivhioh even the present unit of povrer 
can do by working for longer hours, making duo allowance for 
fatigue. The limit set by fatigue might be removed by increasing 
the bead of cattle kept to work the particular area- The smaller 
power unit, however, cannot make good the deficiency by working 
longer periods nor will increasing the number of units avail* 
The limit here is an economic one. An increase in the number 
of cattle means increased cost of purchase and an enhanced 
fodder bill, and it may bo that the extra cost of purchase and 


maintenance exceeds the value of increased produce. Now let us 
lock a bit more closely into the available source of motive 
power. The bullock is a living organism, and as such, is subject ^ 
to his environment. He cannot work continuously lor bours^ 
together, and ho will develop his full power only when well' 
nourished and carefully tended at all stages of bis growth. Can 
it bo said that the country.sido cattle are so tended ? Hardly ' 
with truth. Generally speaking the cultivator dees not grow any -■ 
feeder crops like lucerne etc. but lets loose his cattle to pick nP ■ 


gracs across the Colds or the roadside during the wet season and 
gives them the slablo and the straw of the cereal crops. During 
the hot season the cattle arc commonly turned out to gather a 
precarious subsistence from the withered growth that remains 
m the patched fields and waste lands and in times of famines 

licir comlition becemes deplorable. This seasonal alternation 

t at all calculated to build up a robust 

Jw-’ ‘'I Part'cnlarly marked in the young 

?.o;e, fr.r Elarv.ation in the younger stages leads to constitutional 

fry* through life. Again, young etccks 

5 -». an ago leading to the comparatively 

average bullock as a power unit. fCio 
in . „,™.l v„,. ..ill 1.C 
} trouble to note tl'O 

f-t l tbo year, when we 

* er-.-c rcamitg m ibjj hot’wtatber over the cried ur 
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wastes and bare fields picking up a bare subsiatonce. Mr. Leake 
wcitea in this conneolion that during the rains there is an abun- 
danoo of green fodder, both in the natural growth of uncultivated 
areas and in such crops as chart grown to supply fodder. With 
the cessation of the rains and the coming of the cold weather 
natural growth ceases and the fodder crops ripen off. Fodder is 
now limited to the dry stalks of jowar and maize and to the 
bhusa (in the silo-pit) produced in the cold weather cereals, to 
which must he added the withered grasses of the waste lands. 
Grains and pulses are little used as cattle food, nor is the use of 
cakes, appreciably adopted. On these fcdders, having small oil 
nutrient value, eked out with such little natural grazing as is 
available, the cattle have to struggle along till the succeeding 
rain brings forth a new supply. Moreover, within this period 
falls the season of maximum demand for power for agricultural 
purposes for threshing, ploughing and carrying loads. Thus, in a 
year of famine, the boasts die by hundreds, and, the survivors be- 
come inefficient workers for sometime, ospeoially.the young stocks. 
No sufficient excess of fodder is produced in good years, and its 
bulky nature prevents the importation of appreciable supplies, 
oven if, external resources were available. Besides this, the 
cattle are generally ill-kept without any shed. The provision of 
proper food and shelter, therefore, forms the first step in any 
programme of the improvement of cattle. 

The great reduction of numbers in the stock of working 
cattle through famine and diseases and a diminution in the work- 
ing capacity of the survivors is fraught with grave dangers. 
The land cannot be efficiently ploughed for the succeeding crop 
and a reduced out-turn must r esult, because some of the farmers 
have to contract loans to replace the lost cattle, while others will 
be dependent on half-starved cattle. 

The fodder problem is a difficult one and is now assuming 
increasing importance on account of the restriction of grazing 
. areas which has resulted from the rapid extention of arable Ian d 
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due to increased population and tho stricter conservation of 
jungles as forest reserve. As early as March 1 , 1833i tho Govern 
mentof India in a resolution emphasized the groat usefulness o 
fodder reserves during drought. The various 3?nmino Oomnns 
sions. tooi have looked with anxiety at the absence of due pro^ 
vision of fodder even in normal times. whilOi during 
abnormal famine seasons, tho cattle mortality caused thereby 
has been very severe. Tho Agricultural Department is indirectly 
doing much through increasing straw yields. The difficulties in the 
way of an extension of fodder cultivation are that it required . 
fairly good land, some irrigation water and some capital, all of 
which can be turned to more profitable account by the cultiva 
tion of food grains or of the more valuable crops. Often, the 
enterprising cultivator, who starts on the now lines of develop" 
mant, does not find favour with the Mahajan because a fodder 
crop does not benefit him directly. Nor is it possible to revert 
to the conditions which formerly existed and thus increase the 
waste lands available for grazing. Such an increase can be 
effected only by the relinquishment of land under the plough, 
while the economic pressure due to inoraasing population 
directed to a still further diminution in the area of uncultivated 
land. The solution of the problem is of vital importance for 
the full agricultural progeras of the country, and yet, it is 
possible to find any ready solution. However, the problem is 
not a new one, it has arisen in all countries where the pressure 
on the land has led to a partial or complete absorption of grazing 
wastes. In England it has been solved by the enclosure of 
common lands where the capacity of importing food-stuffs at a 
lower rate than they can be produced .in the oountry itself, 
oombined with the higher money value of live stock, has 
rendered it sound economically. In Egypt where the population 
is exceedingly dense and grazing land practically non'esistent, 
and in which the cattle are approximately put to the same uses, 
the problem has been solved through staltfeeding. The necessary 
fodder is grown as a rotation with maize, cotton, wheat, barely 
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and other crops ; and this purely fodder crop is supplemented by 
the ihusa from cereals and by the stalks of, as well as green, 
maiEO, •which is "widely grown. Therefore, wo can conclude, 
that if full power is to bo obtained from the cattle raised, 
slalWeeding must develop as a custom in India like other 
countries- Even if it is adopted for the young stock only, the 
effect would be appreciable. But here again as wo have soon 
above, we are mot with an economic difficulty. Stall-feeding 
implies the cultivation of fodder crops which will bo grown 
only when the economic value of brooding and rearing cattle 
and maintaining a robust stock for dairying and draught is fully 
appreciated. It depends further on the existence of a suitablo 
crop which will pay better than the existing crops. Wo cannot 
conceive, for instance, that the area under jowar will largely 
increase at the expense of other crops', because, jowar yields a 
produce at a time when fodder is plentiful; the value is regulated 
by the demand and only the assurance of an obvious and 
relatively high price would stimulate it. It is clear, therefore, 
that the fodder crop which will pay best will bo one which gives 
a return when the fodder supplies are at their lowest i. e. in 
the hot weather until the rains bring on natural vegetation and 
the new rain crops. This is a season of intense heat and 
drought in which no crop will grow without artificial watering. 
The water supply is thus the limiting factor ; and, where water 
is available, the growth of lucerne is frequently, though by no 
moans commonly, undertaken. In some parts of the country, 
owing to the smallness of the individual holding, even a small 
area of fodder makes an appreciable difference to the land 
available for the production of the crops required to produce the 
essential needs of the cultivator who can, therefore, ill afford to 
set aside even a small portion of his holding for fodder crops. 
The economic forces at work here do not allow the adoption of 
stall-feeding even if water in sufficient supply is available. But 
in the greater part of the country, the problem of fodder supply 
is closely dependent on the problem of water supply, and the 
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solniiion of ihe former wilt only be aobieveJ wben tbe latter ba^ 
been solved. Egypt has been able to solve ib only beoanse o 
the wonderful system of irrigation developed there. We have 
seen above bow tbe question of water supply is beiogsuooeastuUy 
tackled here, and can hope, that gradually with the solution o 
it, tbe problem of fodder supply will also be solved. However, 
tbe lesser profits derivable from eattle-raising as compared 
with crop-growing accounts for the neglect of cattle-breeding m 
India; and until the price of draught cattle rises to the cost of 
production in the arable areas, things can hardly be -espsoted 
to adjust themselves. It is gratifying to note that interest m . 
dairy farming and in cattle breeding is fortunately increasing, 
and tbe high prices which good draught and milch cattle fetch 
nowa-days, the growing demand for Indian cattle of the best 
quality in foreign countries, tbe abnormal rise in price of dairj 
products, and the need of tbe cultivator himself for strono 
cattle, all indicate the rearing of cattle for dairying and draught, 
as tbe best solution of the economic problem involved. 

The Agricultural Departments are putting more lands under 
fodder crops- A scheme initiated by Mr. Keatinge for storing 
grass, and dried jowar stalks in portable form in good years for use 
in periods of scarcity has been successful, and during a recent 
fodder famine in Ahmednagar, 3,50,000 lbs. of first-class dry 
fodder were issued from Kopergaon Depot. Famine camps 
cattle had also been organised in Bombay. The results of r®" 
search in this direction are of primary importance for a consider- 
able percentage of the country’s live-stock is underfed, which 
disadvantage, combined with poor stock and close inbreeding, 
places it under a serious handicap. 

Equally important is Iho preservalion of the livt-sioch /roiu 
contagioM and local diseasM. Sporadic outbreaks of disease, parti- 
cularly riderpest, blacfcquartsr, haemorrhagic sopticiomia, IoOj 
and mouth disease, anthrax, Surra etc., levy a heavy toll ou the 
agricultural stock. The progress in controlling these diseases 
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18 very glow hero for igaorancoi establisbeS customs and deep- 
seated prejudico incroaso at every turn the difficulties of the 
Civil "Veterinary Dopartraonfc (1839) vrhiob bas sot itself seriously 
to tbo task of combating cattle diseases in British India and 
niajor states. There are over a thousand Veterinary Hospitals 
and Dispensaries at work throughout the country in whioh about 
d to 4 million cases are nrfw annually treated. They are usually 
maintained by District Boards avith financial aids for the staff 
from the Government. Fortunately, the general public is now 
beginning to evince growing interest in tbo matter, and, the 
building of a Veterinary Hospital in Bombay recently was 
assisted by popular subscription, while in other provinces subs* 
tantial help is rooeivoi from the public. Too Indian Veterinary 
Service has bean reorganised after the War. The Imperial Insti- 
tituto of Veterinary Bosoaroh at Mukbesar, formerly known as 
the Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, supplying munitions 
for tbo campaign against contagious cattle diseases, distributes 
millions of doses of sera and vaccine for inoculation every year. 
Besides the production of these essential commodities, the insti- 
tution carries on researches into cattle diseases of various kinds. 
Systematic tests are continued in the endeavour to control im- 
portant diseases and to produce immunity through preventive 
inoculation. It also arranges for the instruction of officers 
selected from the provincial branches of the I. V. S. with a view 
to their promotion to the Imperial grade. Shorter courses are 
available for the officers of the 1. V. S. and of the loyal Army 
Veterinary Corps in India. Further, arrangements are made 
to impart training in the rudiments of laboratory methods of 
disease investigation to - selected veterinary subordinates from 
the provinces. Those courses have become popular, several pro- 
vincial Governments taking full advantage of the facilities. 

It was for veterinary science that the Government of India 
set up the first - central research laboratory in 1890 at Poona 
under Dr. A. Lingard noted for bis work on surra and anthrax. 
Finding that rinderpest, which is responsible for the heaviest 
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mortality among the live'stoct) was more important than anlhiM 
and that the climate of Poona was unsuitable for work on certain 
bacteria, the Institute was shifted to Mubteshwar intheKutnaon 
division of the United Provinces in 1893. In 1897 two German 
bacteriologists advised the institute on methods of prevention 
of rinderpest and since 1899 the institute has been distri- 
buting a steadily increasing quantity of anti-rinderpest serum fn’- 
inoculation. The goat-virus vaccine for rinderpest, Naganol for 
surra, spore’ vaccine for anthrax are some of the important dis 
coveries made by research in live-stock diseases at the laboratory- 
In 1913 a sub-station at Izatnagar was started to separate the 
production side from research. The institute has been recently 
expanded considerably with increased staff and buildings and 
new research sections, like poultry research and animal nutritiooi 
which were opened in 1939 by Lord Linlithgow. Serum insf*" 
tutea have also been established now at Madras and Bangaloro 
for the manufacture of biological products. The Imperial B0' 
search Institute today is one of the largest veterinary research 
, centres in the world. The original bacteriological laboratory 
has grown into a large estate with its own farms, cattle kraals^ 

■ electrical power-house, pumping stations, hospital and dairy. 
own school for the children of employees, co-operative shop and 
' two clubs. Beside the central institute a provinoial' institute 
also exists at Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, Madras, and Patna- The 
Animal Nutrition section at Bangalore has been carrying 0”^ 
valuable research on nutrition of cattle and on composition of 
foodstuffs. The introduction of disease into India from outside 
is controlled by the application of the Live-stock Importation 
Act at the porta for landing animals. Indian poultry is also 
protGctcS cont&^io'Us 

Yet another aspect of the cattle problem arises from the 
fact that cattle are organisms and bear the attributes of such- 
Chief among the considerations that follow from this fact is. 
that the male is as important as the female in determining the 
character of the off-spring. ’Wo have seen the necessity fo*" 
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improved stock. To achieve this object tho brood of cattle 
should bo improved by the establishment of studs, by cross* 
breeding by solocted bulls and by tbo discarding of tho promis- 
cuous breading in the villages obtaining today. We have seen 
that lesser profits derivable from cattle raising than from crop* 
growing accounts for tho neglect of cattle breeding both for 
draught and dairy purposes in India. Provision of a suitable 
bull is of vital importance yet the whole system of tho country, 
which loaves the entire service to ohanoe, is opposed to any 
improvement desired. Thera is a vast field for improvement in 
the breeds of cattle based on pedigree stock in which equal 
attention is given to the bull and the cow- In the western 
countries, the raising of pedigree stock is undertaken as an in- 
dustry ; and a good English pedigree bull will fetch as much as 
Ks. 30,000 because, there tho influence of the bull in forming the 
young stock is fully appreciated. Tho improvement of the work* 
ing cattle of the country is not the only thing that is needed, 
because, the value of cattle lies also in the cow ns a supplier of 
milk and other dairy products. Hera too, considerable scope for 
improvement exists, and here again, the importance of tho bull 
must not be overlooked, for the entirely female character of 
milking capacity is largely inherited through the male parent. 
Thera is thus. ample scope for the improvement of tho typo of 
working cattle, and for the evolution of one which is capable 
of developing the larger power unit desired. 

Undoubtedly, there are some improved breeds of cattle 
which are very good both as working cattle and suppliers of 
milk. Such are tho Hisar, Dhanni, Hariana, Sahiwal, Kosi, 
Hansi, Montgomery etc., but owing to climatic ooniditions, com- 
bined to a great extent, with the ignorance and apathy peculiar 
to indigenous cattle-breeding, neglect, starvation, inbreeding, and 
the usual anti-castration attitude, there baa bean a general ten 
dency to deterioration. There is also simultaneously an increasing 
demand for the pure types and a proportionately reduced supply, 
almost extinguishing some of tho better breeds. But these 
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improved breeds have been confined to certain tracts aiifi ° ^ggntial’ 
nniversally used because of economic reasons. Tfi® 
is capital to buy tbe cattle and necessary equipmen i 
cultivators have the requisite capital. The first q{ 

progress in this direction is therefore due largely to 
capital, and is no proof that, if capital ■were 
adoption of a-higher po'wer unit would not be profitable. 
ing the breed, ho'wever, can do very little to tb® ^ 


capacity of the stock as long as the conditions under whio 


guppty 


cattle' , 


slock has to live remain adverse. Therefore, the fodder 
remains the essential factor of the situation. 

Crop production being more valuable than dairyingf ® 
breeding is generally relegated to those areas 'where no 'V^ 
crops can be grown. Podder crops like jowar are grown nn 
poorest soil with no manuring. Fortunately, however, ' 

in dairying and in cattle-ireeding is increasing, and most o 
Provinces and tbe states realize the importance of these 
Good progress is being made in establishing pure herds 
miloh breeds and in evolving methods for increasing the f° 
supply. The Imperial Department of Agriculture maintaio® 
Dairy Expert, and the Imperial Institutes of Animal Hnsbandtf 
and Dairying at Bangalore and Wellington, and tbe 
Cattle breeding Farm at Karnal under the administrative 
trol of the Agrionltural Adviser to the Government of Ind'®’ 
On these farms the best indigenous miloh breeds are being 
proved by better feeding and careful selection, and by orosB' 
breeding. The cross-bred breeds have far surpassed tbe yis^^® 
of the best indigenous animals ; but for draught purposes tb® 
latter seems still superior to the former; and hence, increas*^ 
attention is now being devoted to the improvement of the mdr 
gonoua breeds to evolve the best possible dual-purpose anim®'' 
The Board of AgrtauUnre had drawn up a new scheme for m' 
vestigation into the cattle-breeding and dairying in 
A OsUlo Bureau for all India has been established which ecu' 
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trola pedigreo records and enconrages the formation of pedigreo 
herds. Standing Committees of Iho Imperial connoil of Agri- 
onltnral Besearoh on breeding, nutrition and dairying have 
boon formed to deal with these matters. An extensive propa- 
ganda should be carried on through Panohayats and local sabhas 
for the improvement of the breed of cattle and for emphasizing 
its necessity and advantages in the rural areas. The District 
Boards can very suooessfully organise lectures through lantern 
slides and in other -ways, and thus, popularise the rearing of pe- 
digree stocks and the importance of the dairying industry to the 
cultivator. An interesting recent experiment has demonstrated 
the possibility of sterilising and transporting milk from rural 
areas to urban contras. An uptodate storilising plant has bean 
sat up on the Katnal farm, and milk is now being successfully 
carried over 1,000 miles away to Calcutta. Should the experi- 
ment prove successful, it will open a new vista of groat possibi- 
lities for the Dairy Industry in India, for at present milk is three 
times as expensive in larger towns as in rural areas. 

A number of cattle-breeding and dairy-farms have been 
established in praotioally all the provinces and big states to 
breed and rear pedigree bulla and place them out on a premium 
system to suitable villages. But the number of approved and 
subsidised bulla in service is still very small in comparison 
with the numbers of cattle to be improved, and without systema- 
tic and substantial government subsidies to private breeders 
for producing the required numbers of improved sires it will 
not be possible to improve the breeds of cattle on better lands 
in the near future. The exclusion of ‘‘scrub” bulls through the 
premium bull system (issuing the pedigree bulls from the govern- 
ment cattle farms to villages which undertake to maintain good 
strains of cow^ etc. by avoiding scrub bulls and carry on busi- 
ness in pedigree stocks ) in may tracts has led to a good deal 
of cattle improvement and the “gift” bull scheme of His Excell- 
ency the Viceroy and the Simla Cattle Conference of 1937 have 
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s.. impafcus to cattle improvement and bree 'n 

are now receiving oonaiderable attention in all tbe pro 
states. The landlords can reader a very great servioe^ t^ppro’ 
oountryaida i{ they taka kindly to rearing and breeding o^^ 
ved pedigree stocks for distribution and free servioo 
tenants in the villages. Annual cattle shows, fairs and es 
are organised in the various tracts and prizes are 
encourage improved breeding. Herd registers fo'’^ * ^ 
breeds are maiutainad for records. For the castration o 
bulls, the deshi mulling method is being replaced by t s 
zzo method evolved by the Veterinary Department, n 
Bombay the Gastration Act of 1933 to prevent ,j0 

tbe 


breading by undesirable male stock has been appli®^ 
villages. The Bombay Expert Cattle Committee’s report on^ ^ 


improvement of cattle and snpply of milk to rural 
under consideration. Ibis being realised that mixed 
and oattla’braeding will place the peasant in a sound ei^on 

. . . „„iotato 

A number of oattla-braeding co'operativa societies , 

breeding bulls in tbe various tracts. There were one 

breeding society at Bae Bareli and 14 primaries at Mesrol, 

ndsbahat and Etawab in United Provinoes in 1938-39- Ther 

an AU-India Agriouitural and Cattle Improvement Society ^ ^ 

collecting statistics regarding cattle and agrioultnra, for devisi 

ways and means of increasing tbe number of good cattle, sc 

for the cultivation of fodder crops and espansion of free 

etc. It has succeeded in getting the Anti-Phooka Act P®® 

by both tbe Provincial and Central Legislatures. 

Thera were 647 approved bulls at tbe studs iu the dist^" ^ 
ol Aligarh, Bnlandshahar, Meerut, Muzagatnagar, and 
garb, ‘26 buffalo bulla and SO sballions at the end of ^ 

and the subsidised scheme introduced in Etawab worked e® 
faotorily, 

Apri«dt?/rw{— Another difficulty is that as a worker ^ 
ryot is not very efficient or energetic. If ha gets ® 
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price fot his crop ho works less or hires labour; he is necesearily 
idle for long periods of the year, nod therefore, ho is an iDfermit- 
tenb cultivator owing to the fact that ho has only a busy 
period of growing or reaping time. If he could fill in the inter- 
mediary period by some employment or by cattle roaring, much 
moral force would bo goinod by steady instead of intermittent 
labour, but there is no accommodation for cattle in the Indian 
villages ns at present organised. But the real difficulty in the 
way of progress is the lack of funds to launch all these schemes 
simultaneously without which no real and substantial reform 
can bo introduced. Scientific agriculture, therefore is expensive 
and entails additional taxation which the poor peasantry cannot 
afford. Yet India is a country of infinite possibilities and in the 
march towards progress she need not despair because she is 
moving slowly. The problem of the uneconomic holdings and 
the inefficient cultivation of the peasant is not a new thing to 
India. Every European country has had to face it at one or 
another time of its history. The interesting thing is to find that 
the same problems of enclosure and the formation of economic 
' holdings is as important in India as it was in England. She 
solved her problems of agriculture by the consolidation of holdings, 
enclosure of common lands, and by the introduction of scientific 
methods of cultivation, But like other European countries it was 
obtained at a very heavy price through a revolution with untold 
misery and sufferings to millions of people. But as India has 
started rather late in the race for material prosperity she would 
j profit by the experience of other countries and would not create 
pit-falls. 

' Sometimes, great capital is made of the inefficiency of the 
Indian farmer and it has beccme a fashion with certain foreign as 
well as native writura to denounce him for his conservatism, 

■ ignorance and ineffioieccy and he is often accused of a profound 
distrust and apathy towards new methods. But as wo have 
seen before, this charge is not well founded. Prof. Buahbrook 
Williams in his *India’ in 1924-25, remarks in this connection as 
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‘ It baa been said that tbe Indian Agrionltvr' 


very Bnspioions of improvements ; but tbe experience of tbe ^ 


, uuu vjjo 

few years seems to indicate that his conservatism is general y 
of the practical farmer, ^vho reanires good reasons for ^ eP^ 
from established practices. When the snccess of^ 
methods can be clearly demonstrated, they spread rvith re 

able rapidity. Hence, in many places, the cultivator, despi 

lack of education, is beginning to look upon the agric 
expert as a friend and guide." As to his inefficiency, Dr* , , ^ 
Mann has recorded the results of some ploughing teste 
harvesting it has been said that it takes 10 men or 10 
■women to reap an acre a day. Dr. G- Slater, in his Some 
Indian villages”, remarks, “Dcom a comparison of results in 
ping and ploughing, it might be estimated roughly that a 
■work by a ryot or ooolie in the Madras Presidency is 
equal to a day’s -work by a British agricultural labourer if vn 
ed by machinery”. As, in the Madras Presidency on one 
land tbe agriculturist •works for only about five months 


tbs, 


the year, and on t'wo crop land only for about eight mon ^ 


Iturist 


it •would follow that on tbe average the Indian agricu ^ 
during a year does only what would on British standards be 
month’s -work. “But it must be remembered, as Dr. PiUai 
pertinently remarks that the results in ploughing differ acoor ^ 
to the nature of the soil and of the implements employed, 
that the Indian agricultural worker is no more to he oomps 
to the English worker than his weak and emaciated bullocks 
tbe Clydesdales. There are the differences in diet, climate an 
physical vigour to be taken into account, nor does the Indian 7 
possess the equipment of improved implements and machinery 
•which have so largely increased the productive power of hums'* 
labour elsewhere. 

But there can be no better testimony to the efficiency of the 


Indian peasant than that of an enaiuent and expert agricu 


Itural 


chemist like Dr. Voelcker. In his memorable "Beport on the 
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Improvement of Indian AgriculturQ''f ho writosi " On one point 
tbero can bo no question that tbo ideas generally entertained in 
England, and often given expression to oven in India, Ibat Indian 
agriculture is, as a -wbole, primitive and backward, and little bas 
been done to try and remedy it, are altogotbor erroneous. It is true 
Ibat, no matter wbat statement may bo made, ns deduced from 
tbe agriculture of one part, it may bo directly contradicted by 
reference to tbe practice of another part; yet tbo conviction bas 
forced itself upon mo that, taking together, and more especially! 
considering tbe conditions under which Indian crops are grown, 
they are wonderfully good. At his best tbe Indian cultivator 
is quite as good and in some respects the superior of the British 
farmers, whilst at bis worst it can only be said that this state 
is brought about largely by an absence of faoilties for improve- 
ment which is probably unequalled in any other country, and 
that the peasant will struggle on patiently and uncomplainingly 
in the face of difficulties in a way that no one else would. 

“To take the ordinary acts of husbandry, no where would f 
one find better instances of keeping land scrupulously free of ' 
weeds, of ingenuity in device of water raising appliances, of 
knowledge of soils and tbeir capabilities as well as of the exact 
time to sow and to reap, as one would in Indian agriculture, and 
this not at its beat alone, but at its ordinary level. It is 
Wonderful, too how much is known of rotation, the system of 
mixed crops, and of following. Certain it is that I, at least, ) 
have never seen a more perfect picture of careful cultivation, 
combined with hard labour, perseverance and fertility of . 
resource, than I have seen at many of the halting-places in my 
•tour." 

“This,” says Mr. Crooks in ‘The North-Western Provinces 
of India ’, 'is indeed high praise from a very competent author- . 
ity, but no one who is familiar with the beat types of Indian 
farming, the broad style of the Western Jat, the more minute 
methods of the Eastern Kurmi, will hold it to be undeserved. 
At the same time, there is plenty of slovenly, indifferent 
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husbandry among Brahmans who ara too proud to touch a 
plough, or Guiara, whose proper business is cattle-raaring, 
combined with stealing their neighbour's beasts* 

There are two stock ohargas which* are commonly 
against the Indian farmer, both of which are to a large degree 
undeserved. One is his so called stupid reverence for traditional 
methods ; the other, that ha will only scratch the surface 
Instead of properly ploughing his field. 

First, as to his caution and lack of enterprise, it is true that 
au appeal to the custo ms of his ancestors never fails to imprest 
him; hut, ou the other hand, his nsethods are based on an amount 
of inherited experience which few Bnropean farmers possess, 
and in the absence of books his practios is regulated by tradition, 
and a mass of saws and rural rhymes which are ever on hiS 
lips. He is cautions but caution is enforced for him by th®, 
conditions under which he lives. The climate is always rigorous, 
and often Very uncertain. Ha is dependent on the amount and 
timeliness of the annual rainfall, which in many parts of 
country is very precarions. His crop is exposed to many disas* 
ters ; a day or two of fierce sun-shine, a few hours of drenohing 
rain, frost and hail, loonsts, and many other forms of insects 
life or blight, about of fever attacking him at some critical tim®' 
murrain, which is endemic in the land, serging his plough cattle. 
And when the crop is ripe, a night snatched, for rest may let in 
thief, the wild boar, the antelope or one morning of neglect m®? 
set the green parrots tearing down the eats. Such ara some of 
the many risks to which ha is exposed. His capital is narrow lu 
the extreme, and he is often obliged to borrow his seed grain. A 
man like this dares nob make experiments- Life is much too 
serions to permit him to leave any thing to chance. Still less 
can he afford to listen to the ilHnstruoted censors who preaucQ® 
to criticise his methods when they should be at aohool them' 
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It is Dgnin a rnistako lo say that Uio cultivator is absolutely 
destitute of ontorprise aud opposed lo all imprevement, In fact, 
iio is qniio ready to oultivnto now staples, if they suit his land 
oud modes of lilingo, and nro likely to bo profitable. Thus, 

during the American War ho turned his attention to cotton, and 

<n quite reoont limes ho has largely osteuded the culture of 
crops, like sugar, potatoes, indigo, and opium, tho advantages of 
Tvhioh have been made apparent to him* 

It is true that ho has adopted, on an extensive scale, only 
one modern machine — tho iron roller sugar-mill ; but, as regards 
most of the other machines which a well-meaning but ill-instruct- 
ed zeal has endeavoured to force upon him, ha oan show reason- 
ablo grounds for his disapproval. They are in some oases too 
exponsivo lor his narrow moans, too intricate, and incapable of 
repair by tho unskilled village artisan. Their object is often to 
eevo labour, an important gain to a farmer in the Western 
“ es, but unnecessary hero, where labour is a drag on tho 
market; or, like tho plough they offend tho first principles of the 
^lonea which ho has received from the wisdom of his ancestors. 

0 looks on a modern threshing machine or scarifier with amaze- 
ment, but without any enthusiasm- They are inventions, like 
0 engine on tho railway, entirely beyond his practical experi- 
ence, suitable enough for wealthy sahibs who can afford to buy 
and work them, but useless to a poor man like himself. 

And even in his affection for his ancient plough, which is 
still only one stage ahead of the stake with which the savage 
scratches up the soil, he is nob without soma reason on his side. 
Any thing heavier will be beyond the strength of his half-starved 
oattle : anything that goes deeper and turns over the clods equally 
offends him. It may bring sterile sand or clay to the surface; 
the damp slioe turned over and exposed to the power of the 
relentless sun gets baked like a brick, and it is beyond his power 
to pulverize it. It will not give him tho fine tilth which absorbs 
every drop of t he precious dew or other moisture falling upon 
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ifci it may bury the noxious ■weeds instead of bringiuS them to 
the surface -where they can be collected and burnt. But bis 
great complaint is that it rridens the area to be manured. His 
present scanty supply barely suffices to-fertilize the thin topmost 
layer of the upper soil. TVhat will become of it. be thinks, 
■when a foot or more of the subsoil, which has never been 
aerated or manured, is suddenly brought to the surface? 
Arguments such as these may seem crude and meaningless to 
the capitalist farmer with ample means, abundance of manure, 
and haulage power at his disposal; but they are very real and 
forcible to the peasant, whose resources are extremely limited. 

Dr. Voeloker realizes this' when he writes “I cannot help 
Buapeotmg that the system of shallow ploughing, as practised 
y e native and his aversion to ploughs that turn over a broad 
8 ice and form a wide furrow, may have something to do ■with 
IS matter of the retention of moisture, and, that the effect of 
oep plougbjng would too generally be to lose the very moisture 
ho cultivator so jealously treasures.” 


V t Vjrritten during the nineties of the last centnrj 

^t It remains substantially true even today. Since thcr 

lendZ criticised, on the ground that b 

aU IW ^ cultivator's own belief that he kne 

tctardld the cbout his art they have somervhn 

Pnhlic attentir awT“tr\h 

acrioullnre T , -n/ obvions defects of India 

a rcnnP wnd “gnoultural development, though sue 

z ::,'r ^ • 

the imnrovem! r csneultnre and persistently advocate 
inlroduclion ° tdlago and culture in general by H 

tuUlva'ea ^ ““c^hoda obtaining in the more oCncicntJ 

regions mlo the more baekw.-vr3 tracts. Thus, wo 
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that BO far os nnsoionfcifio agcionlturo is conoorned, tho onlfcivotor 
ba3 nothing to loarn, rrhilo, tho adoption of soientifio agrioultoro 
is wholly hoyond hia means. 

None-the-Iess, there is much room for improvement even 
under the present oonditiona; and it is believed that improved 
methods of onltivation will increase tho yield by 15 to 20%. A 
possible lino of development seems to bo co-operative farming. 
But hero tho improvement will bo slow on account of economic 
ond religious obstacles. "Tho collectivist farm, which is tho high 
water-mark of agricultural co-operation in Europe, will not bo 
congenial to the Indian soil whore intensive agriculture ond 
private property are indelible features. Whore now estates are 
purchased, large farms are rented, tho collectivist principles might 
bo applied with the tenants and field labourers employed - as 
before, wages paid and the produce pooled. In irrigated and 
heavy land, as tho rice-fields of Malabar and Travanoore, where 
the expert and the machine are most useful, the collective farm 
might be a great success, but it would have no chance in a 
Himalayan valley, or a hill region, or in the plains where there 
is an elaborate rotation of crops. On tho other band, the , 
co-operative farm on individualistic principles, which has been 
introduced into Ireland, Serbia, and Bumania, will suit better . 
the traditions of Indian rural oommunalism working with the | 
village organisations and responding to the India’s profound | 
desire for prosperity.’”” 


*R. N. Mukerji : Ground work of Economics. 



CHAPTER Xlir 
COT FACE INDUSTRIES 


^ small, scattered and uneconotnio holdings of the cnltivatcrs 
dia prevent them from being fully occupied throughout the 
^ ®'Qriotiltural work. This is duo to the absanoa of suitable 

El iary industries which is a source of great waalcness to the 
olders. Caste prejudices preclude the adoption of weaving, 
P ^ y, carpentry, oil-pressing, laundry work, tanning, yegotabfa 
arming, fiebing, poultry-farming, bee-keeping or silk-worm 
^ nlture etc. by the high caste villagers. Moreover, many of these 
industries are not remunerative under the osistiug 
on I ions of transport and marketing facilities. The seasonal 
IV, ° agrioullura, therefore, loads to an enormous waste of 
our which has to live in enforced idleness for a number of 
onfc s. This period of agricultural unemployment or under* 
employment ^rfes from one part of the country td the other. 

i northern India. 

2^s.de the more intensively cultivated areas, is occupied for not 

fac Ik P-^^ts where irrigation 

emp rl; r " -ell-irrigated districts the 

cannot be emp^oyLftuy in tri'^ -5th an undersized holding 

the Rlftnt ^ ° agricultural season, and in 

hours a dav ^°°VV, T” ^^ptoycaent for barely one or two 
soutkLaL'rr^'^’^”- ^-Slater has computed that, taking 

the 0^11 According to Mr. Jack, 

idle for nine mo 

months, and it he grows both jute and rice, be has 
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nn additional six vreoks' work in July and August. Again, accord- 
ing to Koatingo, thoro aro only ISO to 190 working days in tho 
Bombay Deccan, whoroas according to Calvert, tho working days 
of an average cultivator in the Punjab do not constitute more 
than about 150 days’ full labour. The Boyal Agricultural 
Commission estimated that there is no work for two to four 
months, and the U. P. Banking Enquiry Committee estimated 
that tho cultivator is engagd for not more than 200 days. 

Most of this spare time is spent in idle gossip, litigation and 
marriage and songs. Therefore, if tho cultivator’s economic position 
is to ho strengthened ho must he frugal and industrious and ho must 
have a second string to his how. Japan, Franco, Germany, and 
Italy etc. have all their rural industries. Moreover, in England and 
other western countries, mixed farming keeps tho agriculturists 
occupied throughout tho year and dairying, pig-raising, and 
poultry-farming etc. are usually added to crop production. The 
problem in India is to find out such rural and cottage industries 
I- ns can he undertaken by tho ryot profitably without any hneroaoh- 
j ment upon his husbandry and can be performed by tho unskilled 
\ manual labour of himself and his family with tho help of tho 
I meagre capital that he possesses, and thus, to restore a balance in 
'his otherwise precarious and weak economic position. The 
grinding poverty and growing burden of indebtedness in the 
midst of good administration and modern means of communication 
and transport have drawn a pointed attention to the economic 
needs of the peasants. The laudable efforts of the All-India 
Village Industries Association since 1934: and tho rural reconstruc- 
tion and village uplift programme of tho popular ministries have 
focussed tho attention of tho country on tho provision and 
development of suitable rural and cottage industries, and the 
revival of the old ones. 

We have seen in an earlier chapter how before the era of 
, the railway and tho steamship there were a number of very 
flourishing rural and urban cottage industries throughout the 
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cotinfcry. The handicraft indnskie^ ® 

by the beginning of the eighteenth oenla^y._<i*i3 -t^lT — 
became very rapid by the middle of the nineteenth_oe 
There were various cauaea of thia decay which have 
cusaed in detail in Chapter III (p- 32-36 ) Inspito o ^ 
decline cottage indualriea in vaioua provinces s^ill etnp^ 
large number of people. India is still a land of small oottag 
tries and the small holdings enhance their importance in 

dustrial economy. i 

In the words of the National Planning Committee, A va^^ 
mass of the people, especially those resident in rural areas, 
unable to procure a sufBaienoy of food, clothing, housing a 
other bare requirements of a healthy, efficient, and decent hv 
and a large proportion of them are in a state of constant w 
semi-starvation, enforced idleness and economic inseou 

While other means of improving the economic conditions o 

. rural masses, such as improvement of agriculture, extension ^ 
irrigation and other means of extensive cultivation, vegetable®** 
fruit growing, etc.; provision of public utilities and social 
in rural areas, such as: medical and educational faoUit 
transport services, water supply etc.; and state programme 
providing roads, irrigation facilities, and other forma 
equipment, will, if vigorously pursued, lead to a consi ^ 
amelioration in rural conditions, these measures will, m 
nature of things, take time to materialise. The revival *** 
expansion of old, and the introduction of new, cottage and 
industries will be an important and indispensable .. 

rehabilitating the villages and providing adequate and 
employment to the people in the villages and ensuring to 
a satislactory level of income and resources. 

“ The importance of cottage aitd rural- industries or 
improving the economic life of the large mosses of the rura^ 
population arises from various advantages wbiob cottage indus 
tries possess, such as : - , 

J ( 1 ) employment in the natural setting of the worker S 
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own place of habitation combined with numerous 
physical, moral, material and other benefits that go 
with such employment; 

(ii) finding moans of livelihood for the largest number of 
persons; 


■^(iii) offering opportunities for profitable employment and 
development of inherent talent and aptitude in occupa- 
tions which should bo congenial to them; 


•^(iv) the opportunities of following more than one vocation 
for means of livelihood, particularly subsidiary occupa- 
tions for the cultivating classes ; 


/•^(v) the comparatively lower cost of living for a similar 
standard in rural areas than in urban areas ; 


.y{vi) the inoreasod employment in rural areas loading to 
spreading over cf purchasing power which is confined 
to urban areas at present. 

In determining the respective scope of cottage and rural 
industries on the one hand, and large-scale mechanised industries 
on the other, there shall be an examination by the Planning 
authority of the relative, economic and social value of the two 
methods of production, taking into consideration among other 
aspeots : 

(i) the possibilities for extending employment and absorb- 
ing the unemployed ; 

(ii) the possibility of substantially raising the standard 
of life of the masses ; 

(iii) equitable distribution of the existing national income 
and wealth so as to assure a proper standard of 
consumption ; 

(iv) economic and social security ; 

(v) reactions on the health, freedom, initiative, character 
and culture of the people.” 
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Similarly, tbe Bihar Mechanical Icdnslries Ccnanii 
dare that the immediate Bolulion for the chronic 
villages lies in the develcpmenfc ol varions small an 
indnstries. Their revival will mean an extra incom ^ 
agriculturists, will give employment to the educated unemp^^^^^ 
increase Government revenue, maintain and improve the ^ 
of old mantial craftsiriansbip» iroptove tho qiiality j^reas 

artisan, establish contact between the rural and urban ^ 
and, in general, will lead to social contentment on which a ^ 
economic and political structure of tbe state can be secure y , 
Besides providing alternative occupations to people now e “ 
in agriculture and providing means of livelihood to a 
they will alleviate the intensity of famines, the^ root 
which is “the unfortunate circumstance that 5^ 

almost the sole occupation of the masses." They will ea 
diversification of occupations and thus restore tbe much n ^ 

balance of occupations in our national economy. The oisp • 

of industries will avoid the evils of large scale and centra is 
industries like overcrowding, alums, physical and moral 
dation of the workers, uniformity of production etc- 


Some suitable Rural Industries 

Dairying \ It is one of those bye- occupations which ca 
be carried on by all classes of people in the villages, high or 
without causing in the least any religious or social stigma- 
development will provide tbe cultivator with a subsidiary or 
ancillary industry to his cultivation, will increase his slender 
resonross and raise his standard of comforts, and will incidentally 
solve the great problem of the supply of pure milk and other 
dairy products to the urban areas. It can bo a great success 
commoTcially especially in those villages -tvbich are in the vicinity 
ol big towns like Cawnpore, Lucknow, Calcutta etc. But even 
the remoter villages can carry on very profitably tbe prodnctie. 
of ghee, butter, cream khoya etc. and market them in tho towns 
But unfortunately so far on account of tho apathy of the goveru 
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menfc, tho low inilk-yiolding oapaoibies of the indigenous breeds 
of cattle, lack of quick and suitable means of transport for milk 
in the past and the absence of any protective legislation, and the 
difficulty of climatic conditions the industrj'lhas not been develop- 
ed- India is far behind other countries in dairying and in retail 
dairying. And yet, as Keatingo has said, the subsidiary industry 
par excellence of the cultivator should be the breeding and j 
rearing of livestock, which would provide an occupation and in- ; 
come at all seasons and return to the soil the manure which is ' 
necessary to maintain its productivity. In order that the dairy-; 
ing should bo carried on more extensively it is necessary to 
develop scientific breeding of the livestock, adequate supply of 
fodder and grazing facilities, improved facilities for marketing 
and finance and proper shelter and cowsheds. Without the removal 
of congestion in the villages and huddling together of men and 
cattle and the formation of oompaot holdings it is not possible to 
achieve the desired result. But these difficulties are not insur- 
mountable and we have already noticed the efforts made at 
improvement of cattle breeding, fodder, etc. and the interest taken 
by the present Viesroy in the welfare of the cattle. It- is 
imperatively necessary to organise the dairy industry in the 
countryside to strike a balance between crop production and 
cattle rearing and dairying. 

The cultivators in the Punjab, Gujerat, and the Doab in the 
United Provinces, have combined very successfully intensive 
farming with cattle- breeding and dajj^ing. Such mixed farming 
should be practised in other parts also where climatic conditions 
etc. are suitable. 

In 1934 at the suggestions of-the- Animal Husbandry 
Export to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearoh, the 
Provincial Economic Conference recommended that the Imperial 
Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairyingr-Bangalore, should 
be supplemented by a model creamery with facilities for 
industrial research ,and research on the physical and chemical 
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proparfcies of milk and its raiofcions to various forms of processing 
and transport under Indian conditions! The Government of 
India accordingly sanctioned a grant of Rs. 6 lakhs spread over 
five years to provide for a research creamery at Anand, in 
Gnjerat, for esperinaents on handling and processing of milk and 
dairy products and for the extending of the existing facilities at 
the Imperial Institute at Bangalore. Since then a separate 
office for dairy under the Government of India has also been 
created and separata institutions for rosearob in animal 
husbandry and for study of poultry diseases and poultry 
problems in collaboration with the Imperial Institute at Mukle- 
ear have been set up at Izatnagar. The appointment of an 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser with special marketing officers 
for dairying has given a further impetus to the development of 
dairying on the lines of the more progressive countries. To train 
experts, dairying courses have been instituted at the Imperial 
Institute at Bangalore and the Allahabad Agricultural Institute 
for two years. Admissions lor the award of Indian Dairy 
Diploma are now made alternately at these two institutes since 
1931 under the Imperial Department of Agriculture. Besides 
there is in each Province a Dairy attached to tho Agricultural 
College for teaching students on elementary linos. Dr. Wright's 
Report on Dairy Induslry contains a lot of information and 
^lowa many aronnes in which improvement can bo effected. 

buti-er and milk trade have shown improvement in 
recent years and it is expected that with the development of 
more co-operative cattle breeding societies and dairies the future 
0 . iQQ Dairy industries is assured. 


' intnf i, present fruit-growing does not enti 

into the oremary business of a cuIUvalor. It is true that moi 

jumso, guava, Mahua, Lecohie etc. trees ai 
to 'V ° r* the motive that actuates bii 

cnamary ccaupaUouy bo can ver 
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advantageously utiliao tbo sparo timo in •which ho remains idle 
and thus add to his income. After considering the report of the 
sub-committee on horticulture and recording their general agree- 
ment with the recommendations made, the National Planning 
Committee aver that the present consumption of fruit and green 
vegetables in India is very low and infrequent, which affects the 
health of the people considerably. It is necessary, therefore, to 
increase this consumption as part of the regular diet of the people, 
to such a degree as may bo deemed adequate by nutrition 
experts. For this purpose the people should be educated and 
encouraged to consume more fruit and green vegetables. Sir E. J. 
Eussel and Dr. N. Wright in their reports have recently pointed 
out the lack of adequate vitamins in the regular diets of the people 
of India which is confirmed by the prevalence of a number of 
deficiency diseases ; and the former has suggested that the 
obvious remedy is an increase in the consumption of fruit and 
vegetables. 

The Agricultural Department is making strenuous efforts to 
popularise better varieties of fruit and to introduce improved 
methods of cultivation and of packing. A number of horticultural 
and botanical gardens throughout the country and nurseries for 
improved varieties of fruit trees have been started under its aegis 
and horticultural shows are organised to demonstrate the success 
and importance of careful selection of trees and of proper tillage. 
Improved types of trees are available on purchase at special agri- 
cultural stations in several parts of the'oountry. The recent 
Agricultural Marketing organisation has also devoted itself to the 
problems of fruit-preservation, canning, and transport and to 
packing. A number of good gardens are now working on up-to- 
date lines in Baluchistan, N. W. F- P. etc. But the economics 
of fruit-growing are rather complicated and no satisfactory ad- 
vance can bo achieved without the facilities for co-operative 
marketing as obtaining in California. However, the fruit-growing 
industry seems to have a promising future before it ; for a 
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certain proportion of the educated classes including the agri 
cultural graduatesi who do not know the dignity of manua 
labour, and, hence, do not kindly take to other branches of aor'^ 
culture! are quite willing to adopt it as a profession. 

be a much desired improvement in the right direction and wi 

relieve the excessive pressure of population on land and the aca 
unemployment prevalent these days among the middle 
The recent rural development programme of the Congress Mm 
tries has given a great stimnlus to the cultivation of green 
vegetables and fruits with a view to supply vitaminSi miners 
salts and cellulose. An extensive scheme of fruit plantation m 
villages has been, and is being carried ont very vigorously by 
distributing and planting thousands of trees in TJ. P- so that the 
province may be in a position to produce sufficient fruit for every 
individual and also to help villages to meet a part of their fu®^ 
problem to spare dung tor manure. About lOOiOOO packets d 
vegetable seeds have been distributed over the province and the 
foundations of establishing a kitchen garden with every homo m 
villages have been sucoessfully laid. This vegetable movement 
will not only provide vegetables and fruits for consumption to 
each village home but will also bring health, dispel diseases and 
mean more work and hence more money. The saving in cash 
and better health consequent upon the substitution of other 
costly items of food by vegetables will be accompanied with the 
-conversion of bare and neglected lands into attractive 
pleasant gardens. A number of institutions with short courses 
for training in the manufacture of jams and jellies etc. and in 
the preservation and canning of fruits have sprung np in the 
various parts ot the country, and the educated unemployed have 
taken advantage ot the opportunities provided by them. 


With a view to secure more consumption of fruits and green 
vegetables the Hational Planning Committee have recommended . 
(i) protection of the fruit grower by levying of adequate 
duties on imported fruit; 
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(ii) the Bolting apart of sufficient areas of land for 
the purpose of developing fruit cultivation ; 

(iii) the provision of cold or other forms of storage 
( e. g. gas ) in markets ns vrell as during transport ; 

(iv) the adjustment of internal transport rates so that they 
are in keeping rvith the ability of the fruit grower and 
the consumer; 

(v ) the extension of the system of regulated markets to the 
trades in fruit ; 

(vi) the encouragement of the cultivation of fruit and vege- 
tables for persona! use ; 

(vii) the encouragement, after the Local and Indian market 

has bean fully supplied, of tbe export of surplus fruit 
which is the monopoly or specialty of India- 

Sandloom Industry : — The premier rural industry is the 
spinning and weaving of cotton, and the intensive development 
of the handloom industry in collaboration with the Co-operative 
Departments baa been one of the main activities cf the Pro- 
vincial Governments in recent years. Tbe Colton Tariff Board 
of 1932 33 stated that the handloom weavers could not take 
advantage of the protective tariff and needed state aid directly. 
They recommended a special grant especially because a duty bad 
been imposed on yarn imported. The Government of India accepted 
these recommendations and sot apart a sum of Es. 5 lakhs per 
year which was estimated to be equal to the proceeds of an import 
duty of a quarter anna per lb. on yarn upto 59s. The Con- 
ference of Ministers and Directors of Industries in 1933 consi- 
dered the schemes of the Provincial Governments and on the 
basis of consumption of yarn by the weavers and the expenditure 
incurred by them on the development of handloom industry, 
funds were distributed to them. Tbe grant was limited to five 
years to last upto March 1940. The United Provinces Govern- 
ment drew up a scheme aiming at all-round assistance in supply 
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• Ife COd* 

o{ raw maberials, produotion, finishing and marlcefci g g^mples 
prises a detailed survey of the industry, col ec ,jgj.g jor 

Jrom different parts; appointment . ^^gigners for 

seouriog business from far and near, appointmen of 

constantly producing new designs in fabrics, g^gjjflardizrd 

stores for supply of raw material, suparvision ^ggyers, 

production and formation of co-operative sooie g^gjjgardiza^ 
a Provincial marketing organisation for oontro ^ plant and 
production and marketing, putting up of a imis espsri" 

subsidizing (iaisbing of handloom products, p{ pW 

menls for evolving new appliances and new -CTandloooi 

auction. The Survey was started in 1933 end 
Emporium in the same year. Intensive work as 
since at Amroba, Etawah, Man, Sandila, Bara |'^gppetvisor 

At all these centres there are stores under a teehnioa 
and a store-keoper-cum-dyer, Eaw materials are ' gjjpro 

weavers and their finished products are sent to the “ 
tor sale. The Co-operative Stores get grants for a jj^nc^s 
penses and .can sell their products directly. Improved app , 

late supplied to tbe Booieties of weavers and to indivi ^.gggj to 
; (roe or on hire purchase system. Each centre is enoou 
’.specialise in one or two lines of manufacture to avoid c , 


fabrics and the glutting of the market with them. Bu* 


— — ' ^ 
Amroba specialises in towels and bed-sheets ; " ggaga 

shirtings, curtains, and coalings, Sandila in gauzo,^ pric’i 
and jaconet cloth and table cloths; Tanda, in art sUk ® 
Gcra^ihptir in bleached tnrkish towels, bed-sheets and ® 
Bara Banhi in lungies and gamohhas, sarics and coloured go® 
and 2Iau, the biggest handloom centre in the 
lacrjnards. There is a model school for the purpose at ■. 
The products of those stores have won prizes at the various 
India Esbibitions. 


10 


Tiic Eandloom Emporium is not only a collecting and 
Luting centre but also arranges lor the supply of neW nndsni- 
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raTf matorialg, executes orders and secures them and gets goods 
manufactured according to designs and specifications. A com* 
plete range of samples of cotton fabrics has been collected and 
arranged in a book, now designs have boon introduced oiiber 
with the help of the customers or with the help of two assistant 
designers for weaving and one tor printing who have boon 
appointed by the Government ; researches and experiments in 
new appliances like the wooden Jacquard, lor ordinary and 
Bonarasi work and double box sloy for weaving checks and the 
automatic Jacquard attachment have been introduced and many 
improvements in the finishing and printing processes have been 
effected with the help of the Textile Institute at Cawnpore, and 
the Weaving Institute at Benares etc. Private plants for calen- 
dering have been set up at Tanda and with the help of the 
Government at Man and Etawah, while hand-finiahing is also 
being developed by subsidi'smg ex-studenfs of the Dyeing and 
Printing School to set up in business at the weaving centres. A 
great success has been achieved by the Emporium in marketing 
and all kinds of finishing. Oommoroial travellers have visited 
all parts of the country and secured orders and samples and the 
Emporium has established agencies in all parts of India and 
participated in exhibitions. There is a big agency at Calcutta 
with a show room as also one at Cawnpore. It has also secured, 
orders on her new designs and samples from London and from 
merchants trading in IJ. S. A. not only for brocades of Earrukha- 
bad prints but also for handwoven fabrics and prints. It has 
conducted an advertising campaign for handwoven goods by 
press propaganda, through posters, handbills, and cinema slides 
and by participation in exhibitions ; it has also improved the 
packing of handwoven goods and registered a trade rnark. The 
Government propose now to enlist private agencies by subsidis- 
ing them for organisation of more centres and for the taking up 
of more cottage industries. 

The All'India. Spinners Association and the recant Swadeshi 
fervour have given a very powerful drive to the development of 
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fchox prosfiige. But tho caarao quality of the thadi and tho tasto 
of tho people, ospacially tho educated olasaes, for fine (abrioa 
and tho relatively greater coat of it are difiicultioa in its way. 

Handapun yarn ig much logg regular in size, logg strong,, and 
far more ospongivo than faotory-gpun yarn” and hence, hand- 
spinning “hag now been almost wholly abandoned ip:,,favour of 
tho cotton mill." 'The movement for hand-spinniDi''and weav- 
ing has, however, one oconomio virtue in that tho typioal Indian 
rural family spends many months of unomp1oymont,whioh might 
bo thus utilisod.” Yet, on account of tho groat relative economy 
of tho factory method, hand-gpinning has little chance in oom- 
petition and hand-weaving ig endangered. Dr. Buchanan, thore- 
foro, in hig Iho Development of Cipitaligtic Enterprise in India” 
concludes that tho attempts to bolster up on out-of-date industry 
have been comparatively ungucooggful probably because tho odds 
are too great. Cheaper factory products tend constantly to bo 
adopted; and while these improvomonts have softened its shook 
they offer little prospect of actual rehabilitation for tho indus* 
try. However, wo do not agree with this pegsimistic view and 
believe that given tho government help in matter of finance, 
organisation, and marketing through co-operative societies and 
the efforts of the Eural Development Associations and the Co- 
operative Departments tho handloom industry can hold its own. 

It is still alive and has signs of vitality. The United Provinces 
Handloom Emporium, the recently established. Commercial 
Museum at Lucknow, and tho improved marketing organisation 
will play their own part in reviving the industry. The Govern- 
ment should grant loans and other faoilitiog for production and 
distribution, reduce freights and offer a preferential treatment 
in duties. It ig gratifying to note that the Conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial Governments, millowners’ asso- 
ciitions, handloom weavers and cotton interests at Delhi in the 
first week of December 1940, after a review of the various pro- 
posals placed before the Central Government from time to time 
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Poultry-Tieeping can be very successfully oarrie ^ of 

allied industry but the religious prejudices stand in ’ts ^ 
being widely practised. The low caste people oan, ^ 
gradually taking to it, and the Governments in the 
helping the industry by opening poultry farms and ^jjo 

oars and propaganda as at Duoknow end Pyzabad. If" 

a future before it. • 3 on lO 

Tanning industry may also very profitably be car 

.u. . l.. .u.' The enormo"’ 

luautity 


the villages by the low castes like the Obamars. 
cattle population of the country provides a large m- ^ ^ 
raw hides and skins to maintain a substantial tanniUo 
leather industry. But it has not been organised on any 
gressivo scale. The village Obamars carry on tanning m 
traditional and wasteful methods without the aid of 
appliances and obomicals. A largo quantity of hides and b ' ^ . 
in raw form or partially tanned is exported abroad for impm 
tanning, and some crude shoes and other articles are man«f^^ 
lured loeally by the cobblers for local consumption mostly- 
improve the defective methods of flaying, curing, and tanniaS 
the Provincial Governments have un-3ortaken Jindustrial surveys 
and luitional classes have been opened. Grading stations 
been established. 

; — It jg a/j old industry prevalent in 
V lU&gcs irota verj early times. The Chief object of the industry 
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is the supply of the local demand for oil for oookingi burning 
and ceremonial purposes. It has also folt the competition from 
mill made oil but still it is surviving in the villages. Efforts 
are being made to revive this industry through the agency of 
the All-India Village Industries Association and Rural Develop* 
meat Departments of the Provincial Governments in the Central 
Provinces, Maharashtra, Bengal, Bobar and Orissa , U. P. etc. 
At the head-quarters of the All-India Village Industries Asso- 
ciation many improvements have been made in the oil press ■with 
a view to eliminate the dust and dirt which creep into the oil on 
account of the oil pipe being lower. At Manganvadi a trench is 
dug to walk for the bullock so that it is lower than the pipe line. 
ITho chief oil-seeds crushed are the mustard, rape, gingili ground- 
jnut, coooanut, and cotton-seed. Tholowcostof production and 
the better quality of the press oil are mainly responsible for the 
persistence of the oil press. Oil industry in fact occupies a very 
important place in the rural economy and the Provincial Govern- 
ments have recently tried to improve it by putting up several 
demonstration units and by subsidizing the use of improved 
types of mills. India produces a very large quantity of oil-seeds 
of different kinds, which at present are exported to foreign 
countries after meeting the demand of the oil presses- There 
is a great possibility of developing, the industry on improved lines- 
This will encourage a number of allied industries and by pro- 
viding employment to a large number of people would relievo 
the pressure on the land and secure a large quantity of oil cakes 
for cattle food and for manuring. Soap-making from indigenous 
materials should be encouraged in the rural areas. 

Bee-Keeping : — In the pursuit of Agriculture bee-keeping is 
an aliied’oraft, but the religious preiudioes of the people stand in 
the way of its universal adoption in areas where suitable 
conditions for its development are existing. Honey has been an 
' essential ingredient in the Ayurvedic and TJnani systems of 
• medicine but its production has declined on account of decreased 
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uao in modern times and the competition oi the impotted varie 
Moreover, the indigenous product is very often adulterate 
is not pure. The country abounds in the supply of pollen 
nectar yielding trees” and has four kinds of bees . the 

bee, the ordinary Indian bee, the little bee, and the mo-tl 

bee. In America, England and Australia there are motor= e^^^ 
trically operated for the extraction of honey and lorries 
transport of its various products, but hero, there is ^&n 
lack of even the rudimentary knowledge of soientifio apicu 
The indigenous industry is in the hands of the hee’hunters 
forest and the ordinary villager does not get his 
which the sciontifio organisation of the industry can a ^ 

1 Bee-keeping is doing well in Travancorc, Mysore, . ° 
Andhra and Orissa. Students are being trained in the ar^ ° 
bee-keeping at various centres in the country. In the ^ ^ 
Provinces Government started the Joolikoto Apiary ( Nainit® 
in 1938 to train students at the institute and has given libera 
grants to it since then. It is perhaps the only xVpiary in 
■whore training extends to 3 months and where students reoeiV 
training in practical bivo*making. Demonstrations are us 
held in the exhibitions to popularise the art of bec-keopmg- 

Paper Industr !/: — Hand made paper industry from Sunnherop 
is c.arricd on in Manipur State for writing sacred and valua 
documents. In Kashmir, ever since the loth century, it is man^ 
fccluTod from rag?, old clothing, cotton waste and hemp an 
noted lor its ercellenco and the ingenuity of the niethods and 
finccs. But the paper Euflers from two defects via-, ita , 
giro and the high coat of production which is duo to the vra - 
c! «■«■ materials, escessivo cost of stsreh, eizing and lovr outr''*- 
per man employed, la Abmedabad and Bombay it is made fr- •• 
t'.d account bcoks and in tho Phan Srates from Thnlc Inarl- 
the Bintr'd Provinces the Government sanctioned a great c 
Bulges Ki.COO. in IPSE for the dtvdo;rccr.l of band-medc 
indcjtry Br vb;eh itrycte a irtscmgccnlre at Kalpi I-*'-® 
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Opened and research is conducted at the Dchra Dun Forest Ins- 
titute, and Email grants are given to tho rvorkors. Suitable 
grants have also boon made to the Ilindu University at Benares 
and the Allahabad Srvadeshi League for improvements in, and 
development of, hand made paper industry. Tho Experiments 
at Dobra Dun and Benares have been successful and tho tuition- 
al classes at Muttra and Kalpi are making efforts to revive the old 
industry. Last year a sum of Es. 11,684 rvas provided for tho 
purpose of research and grants in aid to workers. "With tho spread 
of literacy this industry will have a wide scope. 

Pad^y-Hmhwg : — The All-India Industries Association has 
bean trying to introduce tho hand-pounding of rice in Andhra, 
Orissa, 0. P., Bengal, Gujerat, Madras and U. P. In Madras the 
Government has agreed to use hand-pounded rice into its hospi" 
tals and Jails- Tho Babul-wood obakki made at Magbanvadi with 
many improvements, and husking between 40 to 60 lbs. of 
paddy, an hour, sells at Es- 4/8/- only, and has been introduced 
in large number in the U- P. and Madras. A regular propa* 
ganda is carried on by the Association for the use of hand- 
pounded rice by the villagers so that they may have some life- 
giving elements in their food. The hand-pounded rice thus not 
only provides employment for the rural folk and saves them the 
money which would have to bo paid to a rice-mill, but it is also 
more nourishing and, if unpolished, acts as a preventive against 
diseases like beri-beri on account of its richness in proteins, fats 
and minerals. It does not cause constipation. The Eural Deve- 
lopment Associations in the various rice producing provinces are 
also trying to improve tho chakki for pounding of the rice. 

Gur-making ; — This has been practised in the villages since 
long. Tho recent prohibition movement has led to the manufao 
lure of jaggery frem palmyia juice in Madras which was former 
ly fermented for toddy. A great improvement has also been 
made in Bengal. Experiments have been made to produce a 
simplified centrifugal machine at a small cost to enable the onlti 
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Tbe 


vafcors to use it for the maoufacture of sugar and candy 
manufacture of gur and sugar etc., ■will enable the villag®^® 
get molasses containing salt, which is very essential for 
The A. I. V. I. A. has also been carrying on propaganda for the u^ 
of gur by the villager in place of refined sugar as it is more u^ 
for health. But it is in the United Provinces and Bihar w 
the greatest improvements have been effected recently m 
manufacture of gur. In U. P. more than one half of cane P 
duoed is turned into gur. In 1937 it was estimated that 
total amount of gur produced in U. P- was 5" orores maun 
which was worth Bs. 11 erores a year. In order to 
its development and provide more employment to the on 
and better price the Government provided Es. 37,000 in 19 
Es. 1,00,000 during 1938-39 and Es. 1,60.000 in 
"A vast army of gur demonstrators has been trained at Govern 
expense whose business it is to introduce improved typos 
crushers, to demonstrate the use of suitable chemicals for clan 
ing the juice and to help in the construction of improved tyP 
of furnaces to ensure quick boiling and economy in °° 
sumption. The demonstrator also trains local honorary work 
who assist in propagating improved methods of manufactur 
About 3,500 crushers of the improved variety have he ^ 
introduced so far. The average output of these crushers is. 
to 7 per cent more than that of the old type, which represents 
a direct net gain to the cultivator. This taken together 

the improved methods of manufacture of gur must- have adde 

considerably to the normal return of the cultivator. The g'i’‘ 
so produced fetches better price and assistance is also given i 
organising markets.” It has-been estimated that in a two 
months season each improved crusher would yield a net gain o 
Es. 1,.:00. But Ibis can be increased still more by 
improvements in boiling and conservation of fuel etc. which are 
being introduced. 

Besides these ’'village and domsstio” industries others 
which may bo carried on profitably in the various provinces 
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sori-culturo, lao-mannfncfcurQ, tho making of baskets, ?noon(?7i<is, 
mats, ropes and cords, otiior bamboo and cano work, ceramics 
and potteries, bidi-makiug, toy-making, wood-work and carpentry, 
laoo and embroidery and pastry and sweet-making, manufacture 
of agricultural implements and tools, cotton-ginning and the 
preparation of fertilisers, boll-metal and brass-industry and carpet 
weaving and blanket industry etc. With a view to find out 
tbe possibility of introducing some of those industries in the 
different parts of tbe country industrial surveys have been 
recently undertaken by the provincial governments, and efforts 
have been, and are being, made to encourage the revival, 
improvement and introduction of such industries as are suitable 
to the climatic and other conditions of tho regions concerned. 
The Central Banking Committee conclude that tho introduction 
of new and the expansion of the existing industries can do much 
to provide tho cultivator with a suitable subsidiary occupation 
for his spare time, and urge upon the Provincial Governments 
to devote their earnest attention to the development of these 
industries. "Despite a complete lack of organisation there are 
many thriving industries with established markets both in India 
and overseas. All tho industries stand in need of organisation 
and guidance in the selection of designs and processes, assistance 
in obtaining suitable tools, in marketing, in the diffusion of 
market intelligence and in tho advertising of their ware. The 
cheap supply of power for agricultural purposes is likely to 
stimulate some of the existing industries and also to enable new 
industries being started. There is a good deal of useful work 
that can be done by both the Co-operative and Industries 
Department in the introduction of now and the development 
of existing cottage industries which will ultimately result in 
relieving the poverty of tbe small cultivator and raising his 
standard of living, v' 

Difficulties of the Cottage Industries 
Although the difficulties and problems of different cottage 
industries are peculiar to them, yot there are certain common 
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features and difficulties from ryhioh they suffer in general. Tts 
village and cottage industries are labouring under many hanSi" 
caps at present the chief of -n-hich are those relating to finance, 
marketing, and organisation. Many of the cottage industries hare 
eriorated for lack of adequate and cheap credit and gfi® 
poverty and indebtedness of the artisans. They are not able to 
eot sales in an open market they do not produce for stock bat 
only make to order having received the raw material or money 
^ an advance. This causes a lack of steady supply and oi the 
g type of materals. Most of them are indebted to the inahaian= 

compelled to work through Karkbandars or 

nci lemen who for the sake of their profits do not care for the 
quality and exqnisitenesa of designs and stimulate the prodnotioo 
o 0 eap and ordinary things which may yield the higher profit- ' 
poverty prevents them from employing travelling agents 
^ ° ^ errors and create a demand for their wares or Iro® 

f I- niethod of financing leads to the paymo“^ 

0 ig er price for the raw materials and to higher interests bat 
ower prices of the products. This method of finanoing. as the 
about mTT capital, uncertainty 
subatitnt f on account of cheap imporfe3- 

neea (or '’-® faw niafetial and in the worimaaBb'r- 

leaetby epeoialisea innotiona in anch indnetriaa 

i.an.lriea and i..biMr«'* 
21" lot long, and tb. .»."»• 

nan to keep Ib'^HlJ’' bp th> 

Bolntion nf^fia- during the slack season. Areal 

“S L '»> in‘l- 'otnation ol ao-op.tali« 

n. ttap bav. not' 

;2nlti P'nvinca Tb. 

' 0/orflon.VaC PP-taano are tbe indebtpjncss of the artisan, iPat 

S. s a ". 7°”’ """ mieatUe,. 

Ip consist ot tbrn oottago industries nsa'C' 

”mioltb.p„rob„.o, ra„ „.iari.i,, ,r„rtlog OPP.M"' 
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nnd acoommoanlion bokween tbo produolion and Bale ot the 
produoks. Tho oxisking fiaanotal agonoica are fcbo aioney-lendorB» 
the Earbbandara or fcbo morohanfc doalora, fcbo oo-oporaUve 
sooiokio3i and tho Govornmonfc. Tho joint stock banka do not 
provide any finanoo to tbomi vrbilo tbo monoylondor and fcbo 
karkhandars ohargo very high rntoa of intoresfc and supply raw 
materials at high pricea and taka tho products at low prices- 
Tho C. B. Oommittoa think that oo-oporalivo banks inspito ^ of 
their failure are tho most suitable agencies for their dnancing 
and reoommond their oatablisbtnonfc on a largo scale ^ as in 
Germany, They have also rccommondod Government aasialanoe 
with provision of funds for propaganda and education for t a 
establishment of such institutions. Tbo co-operative societies 
and industrial unions and banks lend more libornlly and 
look after tho purchase of raw materials and sale of the^ finis e 
products, and the supply of implemenfcSj tools and improve 
machinery. Wherosuch institutions are not prepare o 
initiative trading firms should be encouraged to oome^ bo ween 
the producers and the co-operative associations. Provinom ^ 
dustrial Corporations like that in B. P- should bo estabhs o ^ 
other provinces for extending financial help to these 
and State Aid to Industries Acts like those of Madras, 

Orissa and Bengal should be passed in other provinces a so. 
Bihar Mechanical Industries Committee recommend that the 
Central Government should be approached for allocation o 
surplus budget for tho purpose ot financing small and cottage in 
dustries andtohelp such organisations as undertake to form 
chain stores with branches in various districts and towns, supp y 
machinery on the biro purchase system, furnish ^ patternsi ^ 
and designs to village artisans and men engaged in sma i 
tries supply raw materials and semi-finished materia S o p 
ducera at competitive prices, and devclopo marketing facilities 

by the elimination of the middlemen. . 

As regards, marketing difficnlties the lack of a central 
trading organisation on a provincial and on a nationa asis 
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suitable 


been a chief defeob of cottage indnstries. Lack jgolatioD 
marketing organisation and mutual co-operation, miadle* 


mariiOUlUg UlgaUIBUil/IUU ttuu ^ 

lead easily to the exploitation of these industries S -gars hare 
The various Provincial Governments in rece ^ 


men. xne various rrovinoiai ^^3 

made attempts to remove this defect by star i Gauhat* 

Crafts Emporia like those of Iiucknovr, Lahore, j^aa 

etc. The Home Industries Department of All 

succeeded remarkably in popularising the villoa® P , • g i^y 

, • »^«A fV» 63 © loduStr*®^ 

the provincial governments have assisien 
propaganda, demonstration and technical assistance ^ 

i a 


piupagnuuut uwijaujjauj.ou*w*-i muv* 

purpose they have organised exhibitions and fairs, an i, 

them. Dr. B. K. Mukerji has suggested^ the 
central buying and trading organisation vfhioh, once 
should be utilised in -working out a constructive .^bioh 

meroial and technical information and guidance vfi d 

the industries will remain unrelated to the ^^'^Q^^gjutnent 
demand or the cost ol production abroad. gottag® 

Emporia have succeeded in familiarising the products 
industries not only within the country but also o ^^yjce 
there is the necessity of a Central Intelligence Agency ^ .^^igge 
on improvements and reconstruction of processes ^ ments 
indnstries to introduce and apply modern meohanioal waP 
and tools, to experiment and introduce improved design® 

collect aud diffuse information on commercial subjects like 

intelligence, foreign competition and methods of 
propaganda. The Central and Provincial Banking Comun 
have -recommended the estahlislment of license warehouses 

. . ■, ..1. r.f vradttcis 


co-operative wholesale depots for storing and sale of y® 


of cottage industries which under the competent guidance 


ofth® 


rketiog 


provincial marketing boards would reduce many of the mar 
diEBoulties. Co-operative purchase and sale societies should a 8°^^ 
established in large numbers for the purpose of supply*°^ 
materials and tools, and disposal of the finished products. 
pursuance ol the recommendations of these committees ^ 
D. P. Arts and Crafts Emporium and the Hand Loom Empc^' 
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bavo rooantly oxfconSoi their aotivitiog to inolude the provision of 
oommoraial and teoboionl oduoalion to artiaansj production and 
introduction of improved designs, advertisement of the improved 
artistic products of the various industries, opening of branohoa and 
agencies in the different toTvna tvithin and without the provinces 
and noting ns a headquarter of a system of sale depots. Similar 
emporia should bo started in other provinces also. It is through 
the efforts of the TJ- P. Emporium that the ealioo printings 
of Farrukhahad, gold and silver brocades and silk goods of 
Benares and the carpets of Agra etc. have boon able to secure 
a market in London and New York after their advertisement at 
the Wembley Exhibition of 1924. With a view to an intelligent 
study of the demand, quality and designs, standardisation, and 
the development of out-station business and foreign trade, the 
Emporium engages export designers and commercial travellers 
and conducts competitions and awards medals and prizes and 
sanads. The principal artistic lines in which the Emporium 
deals are the Moradabad brass-wares, Lucknow silver and 
ivory works, Bijnor ebony works, Saharanpur woodworks, 
Khurja and Nizamabad pottery works and Benares brocades. 
The Government have also opened Handirafts and Bural 
Development stores at important manufacturing centres on 
co-operative basis for the supply of new designs and improved 
appliances free of cost or on hire purchase system and to 
arrange for the supply of raw materials, collection of finished 
products and their marketing through the Emporia. A soheme 
for the marketing of cottage industries is under the consideration 
of the Government- The U, P. Cottage Indusivies Gomtnittee 
1934, which reported in 1937, has suggested the inclusion of 
non-art products and the arrangement to market all the products 
of the -manufacturing centres by the Emporia and that the 
central marketing organisation should receive a commercial 
operation grant of five lakhs and with its help carry stocks, 
both for retail and wholesale, employ Commercial travellers and 
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maintaiu show room? and agaodas afi important oon3tino'“S 
centres- 


As to technical assistance, which is very badly 
by the artisani the Government can play a very important part 
in organising technical training and education by startiUo 
technical schools in all the industrial and artistic centres an 
hy giving an industrial bias to the primary and seeonio,Ty 
education. The artisan must be educated and his syllabns 
should include manual training and instruction in industrial 
crafts. The Industries Department in the various provinces 
maintain a few industrial and vocational schools and technical 
institutes and some municipalities and non'ofScial agencies else 
provide for technical education in their own institutions. More 


technical institutes should be opened to train the cottage tcorhers. 
The Industrial Commission recommended that state aide^ 
demonstrations and handloom factories should he set up to train 
intelligent artisans. Jails and reformatory schools should also 
provide instruction in industrial crafts to their inmates so that | 
they may establish as artisans afterwards. Introduction of ueU> 
patterns and designs, invention and introduction of evident ■ taole 
and implements and research shoitld be carried on by experi- 
menial factories and industrial institutes set up by the Govern- 
wml. Ptripetetic demonstration for the improvement of ivoh 
etc. should be conducted by Government demonstrators. 

The United Provinces Government provided a snm of over 
Ks. 2 lakhs in 1937-39, run two polytechnics at Gangagbat in 
Unao and Eaniwa in Fyzabad and have given suitable grants to 
them as also to the Barhaj polytechnic in Gorakhpur. With a 
view to offer teohuioal advice and assistance, they have cod' 
nuo c surveys of minor industries and of village industries 1>1'® 

loa.bor, hosiery, apiculture, oil. soap and gheo.'Tat patties and 

ma.s, baskets, cane furniture and moondhas etc., toys and po*-', 

and metal induBtrios. They gi'^e 

-^•m-aid to the various icdnstrics: and run tuitionol classes' 
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for thorn, Got up domonstmtion faofcorios, give grants to tho ex- 
hibition and fair organisers for tho organisation of cottage in- 
dustries section, engage poripototio demonstrators and carry on 
propaganda through exhibition trains and cars. Foreign techni- 
cal scholarships are also given to train people for tho improvement 
of the village and minor industries, as also grants to the edu- 
cated unemployed (Es, 1,40,0001 to sal up as small industrialists. 
On the recommendation of the Industrial Commission, Provin- 
cial Stoi’es Purchase Departments have bean established since 
1921 'tvhiob through the Store purchase council purchase for 
public service products of the provinces to encourage tho deve- 
lopment of industries in them and give preference to Indian 
goods. Go-operative stores and societies and divisional stores 
have also been set up to help the cottage industries in various 
■ways. Still greater state assistance is needed to improve patterns 
and designs, to grant preference to cottage products, to provide 
marheting and financial facilities as tn Germany, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Hungary etc. In Germany especially on account 
of assiatanoa from tho state and technical advice, small- 
scale industries continue to employ about two-hiths of 
the entire population and embrace more than 90% of the indus- 
trial establishments. The Directors of Industries should give 
small loans to the artisans a7id tools and plants should be supplied 
to them on hire purchase system. The recent Wardha scheme 
of primary and secondary education should be pushed on vigorous- 
ly to give the much needed industrial and technical bias to the 
purely art instructions. A forxoard rural ixidustial policy 
shoxddbe folloioed and the rxtral industries should be protected 
through tariff from foreign competition- Tho United Provinces 
Cottage Industries Committee have recommended the creation 
of a Cottage Industries Board to advise about tho intensive 
development of cottage industries and a central organisation for 
marketing the products. The Board would receive a grant of 
Us, 1, SO, 000 far five years and undertake survey of selected 
cottage industries and organise production by supplying new 
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designs and improved appliancesi by establishing 
ventnresi and by arranging research, experiment and esig ^ 
at the central technical institutions. Farther, an 
on a co-operative basis with adequate supervisory staff 
set up at each manufaoturing oantre to regulate and stan 
production by providing facilities for instruction by 
demonstrations and tuitional classes and by supplying 
signs and appliances at cheap rates. Stores affiliated to 
central marketing organisation would be established at 
the manufacturing centres to arrange to supply raw mae 
to collect the finished products and to finance the workers. 
ment have already taken steps to give effect to these recomm®^^ 
dations and have accepted the weighty anggestion for the estabho 
ment of the Board TFe comwtnd the estahlishmetil of sitni a 
boards in other provinces. 

Although the Royal Commission on Agriculture think th 
the real solution of the agricultural problemis an intensifi®a^J°^ 
or diversification of agriculture and have uttered a warniaB 
that* Even with the aid of new ideas and assistance in traioiBS®*^ 
marketing, the contributions which several rural industries ®®b 
make in reducing the heavy pressure on the land is infinitesJffl 
audio the nature of things they cannot, as a rule, hope f®"! 
ever to survive the increasing competition of organised industry) 
yet we venture to ikinh that in a scheme of national planning 
of our resources and industry the rural and cottage industries 


will assuredly occupy no mean place. India has always been 
and will continue to be, essenHally a country of small no 
cottage industries and their revival and improvemnt is a ma^*® 
of imperative necessity on account of the extensive cultivation ol 
small, scattered and fragmented holdings by the indigent and, 
indebted peasantry. The real problem in India is noi_iojnve 
a nd economise labour by mec hanisation~ of ind ustry 
is^provids labo ur for the starving m illions iiCt he countr y 
and this can be effectively dona not by factory production bn- 
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by the development of rural and cottage industries to meet the 
requirements of the villnger and to provide a more balanced 
distribution of vrealtb. Moreover, the agriculturist cannot leave 
bis land and vrork in tbe factory; he needs subsidiary industries 
which will provide work for him in his spare time. With 
the growing spirit of swadoahism surging the country, the ] 
scouting for small and cottage industries carried on by All-India J 
Village Industries Association, All-India Spinners’ Assooiation, 
and the Swadeshi leagues etc. and the increasing interest taken 
by the Governments in the revival, introduction and 
development of these industries in various ways, the growing 
number of technical schools and luitional classes and improved 
marketing and co-operative organisation, we are confident that 
the future of the rural and cottage industries is assured. ' , 



OHAPTER XIY 

SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE AND THE GOVERNMENT 

The development of scientific agrioulture in ° 

late as 1905. Thronghont the I9th century the of 

policy centred ronnd the protection of the ryot and the sys 
the village oullivation. No attempt at introdnoing 
farming was made except, of course, in Assam whnre ^ 
gardens were carved out of jungles and that meant a co on 
of waste lands hy bringing coolies from long distances. 
colonisalion began only after 1833 when f'i’® ?^ggg 
East Indian Company was abolished. At first western 
were introduced in the belief that they would succeed m 
e. g. 12 American cotton planters were imported to show 
cotton should be grown in 1839 and in 1884 steam ploughs 
a battery of implements for cultivation were imported m 
Lack of transport facilities prevented investments in len ■ 
600,000 acres of waste land were alienated in IJ. P* ^ 

and native “undertakers". These lands needed irrigation ® ^ 
reclamation and it was hoped that this would be an o 
lesson. The methods of farming, however were left in fact 
no forced cultures ware introduced because the 
adopted a policy of laissez faire and was optimistic abont ^ 
initiative of the people to improve them of their own ao ^ 
when they had been given the needed security of lif® 
property. After all jute and cotton were developed by^ 
people and the land tenures were reoogniaed and systematiz® 
with a view to secure fixity o/ Unure, fair rents and/rr^'^®’” ® 
transfer which, as we have seen before, has not proved a boon 
to the peasants. 

However, agricultural improvement was disappointingly 
slow. It has been thought that given the security of tenure, th® 
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prosparity of tho paaaaat would bo incraasod oanaidorablyi but 
though tho atoa under cultivation gradually ostondod, prosperity 
did not cotno but brought io its train an inoreaso in population 
rise in roots aud pricas and bottor soourity of land, and, honcoi 
tho greater temptation and credit to borrow from the usurious 
money-lender. It was further expected that tho railways and 
roads by creating markets would load to greater specialisation 
and improved methods of cultivation but again tho area under 
cultivation increased without any offeolivo change in tho methods 
of cultivation. Then again, it was hoped that irrigation works 
Would prove tho salvation of Indian agriculture, but although 
they have done wonders in tho Punjab canal colonies, they still 
did not affect tho groat majority of tho masses living in non* 
irrigated areas. It was then that the Government realised that 
a policy of benevolent neutrality in agriculture at least must bo 
superseded by one of active and sympathetic patronage to which 
the Indian peasant, like bis tropical and subtropical compeers, 
was accustomed by his geography and history- As Mrs. Knowles 
has pointed out, the peasant cultivation is more stable, sounder, 
non-artifioial, solf-anpporting as to labour, requires little capital 
and is tbo cheapest instrument for tho production of agricultural 
produce on a large scale and capable of rapidity of expansion 
and a progressive increase of output ; but it is primitive, 
unenterprising, backward and inefficient. It involves Government 
assistance, education in school gardens, oo-operation, marketing 
and transport facilities, seed selection and distribution, experi- 
mental and demonstration farms and a guarantee of price by the 
Government. 

Growth of Agricultural Departments 
The itwentieth century, therefore, witnessed a remarkable 
progress in tho introduotion of soianlifio ogrioultnre under Lord 
Onrzon.. The Kamina Commission of 18GG made the first proposal 
for a Department of Agriculture, but it was only during the 
eighties, on the recommendations of the Famine Commission of 
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1880, and on pressure from the Lancashire Gotten in 
increased cotton cultivation within the Bmpire, » 

American Civil War, that Agricultural Departmon s 
created in the Provinces as a part of the famine 
Bohemes. The functions of those departments and 

entirely confined to collection of statistics, main .^ga 

supervision of land records and registration. Tbe o 
of agricultural inciuiry, land improvement and famin pf 

practically given a go-by and the departments were 
funds. In the meantime Experimental farms bad been 
at Saidapet, Poona, Cawnpora and Nagpur. ^ The v s 
Yoelcker in 1889 revealed the lack of organisation and eg 
among the cultivators and emphasized the P jggult, 
of agricultural education and improvement. ^ ^ 

an agricultural chemist to the Central Governm 
a Teohnioal Deputy Director of Agriculture for ^ 

appointed in 1892. Encouraged by the success ac 
the Imperial Department of Agriculture in tbe West ° 

1897, the Government of India appointed an Inspeotor ^ 
of Agriculture in 1901 and re-organised the Imperial Agrio'* 
Department to co-ordinate the work done by the Provmo 
partments. In 1898 Dr. Barber was brought from the 
Indies to Madras to deal with the sugar oane diseases on ^ ^ 

remarkable success set the current of Indian Agricultural ois 
in the direoUon of genetics or plant breeding. A great stim 
to the development of Agrioultnral Department was given 
1903 when a Eesearch Institnte and College was set up at Posfl> 
.part of the cost of which was met from the contributions 
of Mr. H. Phipps an American tourist and 
(,£30.000) and a sum of £133,000 a year was sot apart in 1- 
for development of agrioultnral experiments, research, demon 
tration, and instruction. The Departments were relieved of the 
extra work, their organisation was improved and an AH' n 
Board of AgriouUura was set up to co-ordinate the work of 
Provincial Departments and to provide a forum to discuss pvn 
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grammes of ngricaltural improvement and make rooommondafciong 
tor them. The' Indian Agrionltnral Service vras constituted in 
1906. Then n Provincial OoUego was established at Poona in 
1903 for rosoarob etc., and this vras followed by an ostablish- 
ment of similar colleges at Oawnporo, Nagpur, Lyallpnr, Coim- 
batore and Mandalay. 

In the beginning a European stall had to bo recruited to 
learn Indian conditions, make researches, and train Indian stu- 
dents. Throe things wore necessary, experimentation, demons- 
tration and the dissemination of the knowledge to cultivators 
through various ways. Tho great problem was the increase of f 
the yields and tho most practical method of improving the yields 
Was tho preparation and distribution of improved seeds. For 
this purpose researches were instituted by the scientists, ox- 
penmonta wore carried out, their success demonstrated, and tho 
Government established depots for the sale and distribution of 
the improved seeds. The next task was to demonstrate on local 
plots tho improved yielding capacity of tho seeds- For that 
purpose there existed tho Central Scientific Experimental Station 
at Pusa and tho Provincial Departments also acclimatised new 
varieties of seeds and worked at local problems. Keoently in com- 
memoration of tho visit of Their Imperial Majesties to India Sir 
S. J. David Sasoon placed tho sum of £53,<s00 at the disposal of 
tho Bombay Government for establishing vernacular Agricultural 
Schools and for tho improvement of agricultural methods. 

In 1912 the post of the Inspector General was abolished 
and his duties were entrusted to tho Director of tho Imperial 
Research Institute Pusa who also acted as Agricultural Adviser 
to the Government of India till 1929. With tho Reforms Act of 
1919 Agriculture became a Transferred subject under an Indian 
Minister, but the Government of India retained Responsibility -for 
central research, pests and diseases of plants and animals. Since 
then rapid strides have been made in tho manifold activities 
of the Agricultural Departments, and the centralised control of 
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s T 1926 tliO 

the Indian Government has been relaxe . d 


the indian ijovernmenc nas uoou _ monunieo^^s' 

Commission on Agriculture uras appointed an m i to 

report it made a number of very important mofs 

revitalise the Departments of Agriculture and to tbe 

useful and serviceable to the peasant. Its reoOaU of 

problem of agricultural improvement was really t fleveloP" 

improving the village life inaugurated a new era m ^ -gjtaat r®” 
ment of the village and agriculture. The most o! 

oammendation of the Commission related to tbe^ estab- 

an Imperial Council of Agricultural Research whic ^ pirei' 
lished in 1929 and took over the advisory functions o 
tor of Iho Pusa Institute. In tho same year the 


tor of tho Pusa Institute. In tho same yea \iQd^3 

Adviser was abolished and the publication „ of ° the I®" 


AaViBer was auunauwu auu vuo 

of tho Agricultural Department was also transforro . ^jjgral 
petial Research Council. As rcoommondod by 
Commission there have bean appointed separate > Yctef"‘‘ 


, Voter'* 

the AgriouUnral Research Institute, Delhi, nu 
nary Bosoarob Institute, Muktosar. 


foibi, , 

In 1934 t^ho Agrioulte 

nary ivosoaroo insutuiu, iMUK'-uam. in ^ niioiate“ 

Marketing Advisor to the Government of India was 
who is also the head of tho marketing seition of tho^ Q;,an* 
Research Council. In 1930-37 tho work of the Imper'e 
0)1 of Agricultural Research was reviewed by Sir lohn 
ana Dr. R. C. 'Wrighl and their reports contain a 
valuable suggestions for bridging Uio gap between t ^rgnr.cii- 
worker and the cuUivotcr. They arc being ciamincd by t ° 




Tho Imperial Department of Agriculture now 

•be 


Itsolf only with Iho AH-lBiia problems and tns’.nta>r5® ^ 
cultural Bcsf'S.rclt Institute ftransferrod frorn Pus® ^ ^ 

Ibbsr r.wthqunke c! 1931 to Delhi ia^ J ^ 
lulo, the Animal Husuandry^ 
!«',r-«ria! CsttlG-hrcOiling I ?.rn. • ^ 
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Besides these Imperial and Provincial Dopartraenls of Agri' 
oulturo, there are District AgriotiUural Associations and Devo' 
lopmont Boards consisting of the ropresonlativos of the Depart- 
ments of Agricnllure, Corporation and Rural Development and 
non-officials to co-ordinate the vrorlc of theso departments. The 
tendency towards mutual co-operation and co'ordinalion of 
activities of the various Development Departments has boon 
strongthonod by the Congress Ministries who wore wedded to a 
progressive policy and programme of all-round Rural Reconstruc- 
tion and Uplift. Their policy in rrgard to rural development 
and co-operation has led to groat improvement of agriculture as 
an industry. 

. Functions 

The work of the Agricultural Departments has two main I 
aspects ; ta) Bsporimontation and Research for imprpved seeds 1 
and methods and for combating posts ; *Cb) Demonstration and \\ 
Introduction of ascertained improvements into the practice of V, 
the cultivator. To achieve these objects, a band of soverol ' 
scientists had been organised by 1912. They comprised mycolo- 
gists, entomologists, botanists, chemists, cotton specialists, etc. 
Recently the rapid extension of the use of machinery with regard 
to agriculture and irrigation has led to the appointment of 
agricultural engineers to advise cultivators as to engines, pumps 
threshing machinery and repairs. Thus, as constituted at pre- 
sent the departments have a complete organisation to bring the 
results of agricultural research into the villages. At one end, 
there are the colleges and the research institutes and at the 
other, there are the demonstration farms in the villages to de- 
monstrate -the Buocsss cf the varied improvements in seed, 
methods; manures and implements and between theso two the 
experimental farms translate the scientific research in.o field 
practice, demonstration and seed farms and seed stores. In 
1936-57 there were 23‘9 m. acres under improved varieties and 
the progress has continued. The Department is no doubt ade 
quately staffed but the output both in work and results has no 
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been very striking. There is an enormous gaP 
experimental farm and the cultivator s fie an ^ jainp®’’^ 

to bridge this gulf have bean inadequate. This is 

illiteracy and ignorance and lack of adequate pu tj.gqu6Dtly 
paganda. In the words of Sir John Euasell (initeness. 

too diffuse ; when this happens the results lao u^iatory 
many cases the work is confined too much to t gbould he 

the pot culture house: the field and the growino ^g^pgriment 

the centre. A.lmost always it is restricted to 
station : test experiments should be carried out on ° a" 

at other centres not too far removed, so jj, favour 

factors coming into play are recognised. He is no 
limiting the subjects to those of agricultura metboas 

case of the grants to the Universities for researc . gnes 

of propaganda should be investigated and the more e 
should be more widely used. 


Agricultural Research gstiui' 

Among the agricultural products crops cash 

portant place and an increase in the yields of the god 

and food crops and improvements in their q 
nutritive value is a matter of vital importance to ^ s 
The increase in the fields can be brought about eit e ^ 
ouUivation of more land or by the development jjjjggc. 

varieties of existing crops and the improved methods o 

As to the cultivation of more land, the net area aoco ^ 
professional snrvery in [l 937-38 On the various to 

511,860, 965 acres and only 511, 389. 244 acres acoot 
viliago papers. Oat of this 213, 514.091 acres were actual ^ 
45,679,567 were current fallows, 91,968,759 acres were cd 
waste other than tallow, 92,225,430 acres were not 
cultivation, and 63,001,397 acres were forests. The Agnei* 
Departments and the Eesoaroh Council ate making it 

to reclaim and improve the usar and saline lands, 
evident that so far as the question of bringing more land u 
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tliQ plough is ooncarnod by reolamation oto. thoro is a very ■ 
.> imitod possibiliby,- nod the culbivator must resort, therefore, ! 
to the cultivation of improved seeds and the improved methods i . 
of tillage to achieve his purpose. 




Hence, the urgent need for improvement in agriculture is* 
that of more scientific methods, and more capital outlay. So farasi 
the former is concerned, it is very largely a question of demons-' 
tration but the latter is a matter of serious diffioulty. The 
cultivator has, as a rule, little money to spare for irrigation, 
manures and efSoiont tillage methods. We have already des- 
cribed the efforts made by the Government to improve the rural 
finance through co-operative societies and regulation of money- 
lending etc. The cultivator on aoeount of his poverty has been 
content with a small yield from his bolding even though he 
knows that the expenditure of a little money on capital improve- 
ments will moan greatly increased profits. In the present!" 
ciroumstances, the most important consideration for the cultivatori 
is the suitability of his crops to his land. Hence, the first step 
towards the improvement of the agricultural conditions of the 
country is the developmmt of improved varieties of the existing 
crops. The operation of the Agricultural Departments in the 
country are primarily directed to this end. But the resources 
of these departments are entirely iasuffioient for the scale upon 
which they are required to work. The progress has, therefore, 
been very slow and this has been ascribed, in addition to the 
paucity of funds, to red-tapism, ignorance and conservatism of 
the tillers of the soil together with their lack of funds, and 
inadequate irrigational facilities. The total expenditure of all 
central and provincial governments annually comes to only Es. 3 
orores on this all-importaut basic industry. During the last 
two or 3 years there has been some increase on account of the 
active and sympathetic interest taken by the present Yiceroy and 
the Congress Ministries and the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch, 
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A surrey of the an3 Jli* 

parbments including the Central ^B63JMX?~ 

Eesearoh Council shows very valuable 

rice, wheat, oil seeds, sugar cane, cottom 

fodder crops, fruit cultures elc. Unfortunately*'® gyeojents '' 

have so far devoted their attention only to the i®? at 

export crops and neglected the non-export crops ^yj{,ri*''SB. 

equally important from the point of view of food an 

to the people and profits to the cultivators. 

Council of Agricultural Eesearch in recent years^ ^ gtt6nt'°“ 
amends for these neglects and is devoting an inoreas 
to this aspect also. Recently a nutrition ofi&car 
appointed to act as liaison officer between the '^o . 

nutrition laboratory at Coonoor and the Agrioultura 
Stations at Delhi and in the provinces. 

A few details of these activities concerning ctoP^®^ 

crops will not be out of place here. Of all ooI**‘ 

India rice stands first in importance occupying 30 /» o 

vated area and its yield is a vital factor in welfare of the c 
The Departments of the rice-growing provinces, tne 
devoting much attention to the evolution of improved ^ , 

and the benefits to be derived from these are farreach 
immediate but the process of improving the rice crop 
tifie methods will take time because rice occupies a f®''° 
than any other crop. In recent years the Research o® 
has done very good work on classification and bresdiug ° 
and has organised a co-ordinated scheme of reseaTch- 
recommendations of the Crop Planning Conference of 13 
Council has constituted a Standing Committee for research V 
on rice, the recent decline in exports of which to foreign cou® _ 
has been partially made up by the proferenoe in United Ki“S ° ^ 
and to check the imports of rice from Siam, Drench Indo'^ 
and Japan, the Govornmsafc of India have imposed a 
12 as. psrmauad on broken rice ( Since 1935) for 3 years. 
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nQxfc impDrUnt crop is io/t5a( oajupying lOVo of tho total 
cultivated area. To improve the yield and quality of the local 
types of wheat attention has been direotod to the evolution and 
distribution of strains possessing high yielding and rust resisting 
powers, improved strength of straw and good milling and baking 
qualities and to the demonstration of the response of the crop 
to better cultivation. Pusa 12 ranking with Manitoba Spring 
Wheat, and Pusa 4 etc. have spread to over 7 m. aeres. 
These improved varieties are giving very satisfactory results even 
under adverse conditions. A now series of bearded wheats 
which are a’so very heavy yielding and possess good milling and 
baking qualities have been evolved at the research stations to 
meet the requirements of tracts where the crop is particularly 
liable to damage by birds. There are hundreds of stores main- 
tained by the governments for the supply of the improved seeds 
and a multiple policy of seed supply has been organised by 
the Congress Ministries. A Standing Committee for wheat has 
also been recently constituted. Under the wheat Import Duty 
Act of 1931, wheat is protected against foreign competition. To 
meet the requirements of the country for sugar the Agricultural 
Departments are making vigorous efforts since 1901-02 to breed 
better varieties of cane and thus increase the yield. Dr. Barber's 
experiments have yielded valuable results, red-rot resisting varieties 
have been, introduced and attempts are being made to produce • 
superior seedlings by hybridisation between the canes of the 
north and the south to suit the climate and agricultural methods 
of northern India and give a better yield. Some of the new 
varieties evolved at the Cane-Breeding Station at Coimbatore 
like No. 210, 213 and 214 have well established their superi- 
ority over the indigenous varieties and now they command an 
area of about 4 m. acres. To supplement the work of the 
departments the Indian Sugar Producers’ Association .had 
financed a scheme for carrying on field and factory tests of all the 
more promising seedlings;- and the Government of India had 
placed at their disposal 143 acres near Pusa. Por soma years 
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a Sugar Buroau had been in oxistenoo {urnishino prodootiD“ 

tivalora, manufaoturcrs and capitalists. 

and consumption statistics in different parts o 

maintaining its own cable gCrvico for tho purpose ^ariotiB= 

taten over the testing and miiltipHoation of itnP iot 

of sugar-cane near about Pusa. and arrange jioprove®ee‘' 
the more promising strains- In recent years o oftbe 

and extension of tho sugar crop has been Ibc mos ^ 

proisoled developments of Indian agriculture. of sug''^ 

mittee was appointed to investigate into the pro ^^jjggearob 
which recommended the establishment of a ^ postpone® 

Institute and a largo domonstratjon factory wbio i ^ QooUB'i 

for want of funds. At the inetanco of the BeseoT ^ 

the question of protection was referred to the -jj^pslty 

1930 which recommended tbo grant of protection to t 
at Es- 7/4 per owt. for the first seven years and of ^ 
the next eight years. The Board also recommended a 
Bs. 10 laths annually to the Imperial Council ol 6 Sugar 
Besearoh for research work on sugar-cane. The Can 
Eesaaroh Institute at Gawnpora since 1936 has nn 
research on problems of sugar technology. Ifb® ° rodno- 
justly leel proud for their remarkable success with the P 
tion and utilisation of the sugar cane crop. Since it beg 
work tbs area under improved varieties has increase 
derahly. A Sugar Committee on the lines of the Central 

3 cnUi*“ 

Committee bas been set tip to tackle tho problems 


lionj production and marketing of sugar and sugar“can0* 

nd lod^^ 

j Cotton is by far the most important fibre crop ^ ^ g^ott 
i stands second only to America in total production: but it i® ■ 
in staple, poor in spinning value, and smaller in yield 
So there is a vast field for improvement in its cultivation. 
Agricultural Departments and the Cotton Committee have 
strenuously trying to increase the yield and improve the U*! 

'She area under cpbtpn has been considerably increased 
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it amounts to a quinquennial average of 24.6 million acres. 
Improved types in the Punjab bring to the cultivator about 
£3 per acre more than the local strains. In the 0. P. the area 
under Eoseum noted for its ginning quality has increased, while 
in the Canal Colonies in the Punjab the area under selected 
strains of American cotton is also increasing- In other cotton 
growing parts of the country also similar improvements have 
been made. In 1938-39 there were 6,6 m. acres under improved 
varieties. The popularity of such high-yielding varieties as 
Punjab-Ametican, Madras Cambodia, and Karunganni shows the 
success attained in the improvement of cotton strains. It has 
now been shown by the Indian Cotton Committee that, given 
favourable conditions, India can produce long-stapled cotton of 
the finest quality. In the Sind and the Punjab long-stapled 
varieties are doing extremely well. India has so long been 
essentially a producer of the short staples booause the climate 
suits it better and the country’s trade is in it; and because it 
yields batter and requires less labour and expense. But the 
recent rise in the American cotton prices and the general short- 
age of supply ensure that the Indian long-staples will secure 
their proper place- 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee established in 1921 
affords a meeting ground whore all sections of the trade can 
consult those engaged in scientific work for the improvement 
of the crop. It advises the Government on questions affect- 
ing cotton and co-operates with the Departments of agriculture, 
and gives grants-in-aid for the investigation of scientific 
problems concerning cotton. It has now adopted a definite 
research programme and is financing a Central Cotton Eesearoh 
Institute at Indore together with certain Central Indian States. 

A technological laboratory, including an experimental spinning 
plant, and a research laboratory have been established at 
Matunga in Bombay. These institutions have proved of great 
value to the cotton workers in furnishing an accurate information 
regarding the spinning questions of the new strains. But in 
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order that Indian cotton may obtain adequate prices in the wrl 
market, it is essential that not merely the improved varieties 
evolved and their spread encouraged but also that its 
tion svith the short staple iulcrior local strains shoul s 
effectively prevented. Hence, at the instance oi this body, v® - 
important pieces of Iceialation designed to prevent nduUera» 
and promote better marketing have been passed recently, 
the Cotton Transport Act and the Act for the rognlation of 
and Presses; the Bombay Cotton Markets Act, 0. !?• ° 

Markets Act and the Madras Markets Act. Father, under 
recently passed Cotton Cess Act, the Committee bus been 
tuled a corporate body vrith its ovrn funds indopcn^®^ 
the Government of India. The proceeds of the levy of a s 
oess (2as.) upon the whole of the commercial cotton crop 
devoted to the promotion of agricultural and technological resell 
in the interests of cotton industry. To prevent the growth 
inferior varieties and to check the malpractices taroperiuB 
the quality, legislation has been enacted in certain proviuo®® 
in others is under consideration. Still, there is much room or 
improvement. 

As regards iwte, the Agricnltural Department has select® 
superior strains from the common mixtnres found in the fie^ 
which have gained an immense popularity in Bengal and B'h 
and Assam. Progress has also been made in extraction of the 
fibre from sunn hemp. The disease resisting powers of the 
improved varieties are remarkble and investigations have now been 
Undertaken into the manure requirements of jute. With tbc 
help of these improvements together with the development ot 
marketing facilities, the jute fibre stands a promising future. The 
Indian Central Jute Committee sinoe 193G is running a, techno- 
logical laboratory for conducting research on jute , and jute 
products. 

The Indian Coffee Cess Committee since 1935 utilises the 
proceeds of a cess of 8as. per cwt. lor propaganda, ogriculinral 
and technological research and better marketing. 
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Tcax — The Indian Tea Assooiafcion maintains a Rosoarch 
Station at Tooklai and finances it from a cess (ginoo 1903, 8 as. 
per 100 lbs of osports) at 12 as. per 100 lbs of tea exports. 
There is a vast field tor improvement in the cultivation of 
Tobacco and its allied industries xvhicb is indicated by the 
importations of unmanufactured tobacco to about 3 to *1 million 
lbs, Thg jjjgjj import duty upon tobacco and cigarottog has 
stimulated the native manufactures and there have boon 
poraiatont demands of an improved typo of tobacco good snilablo 
bofh for cigarette making and for general purposes. The 
Agricultural Department and tho Central Eosonroh Council have 
been experimenting in tho soloetion of such a tobacco plant 
■which rvill increase tho out-turn of tho better qualities of Indian 
cigars which will hold their own in competition with imported 
cigars and tobacco. 

The dietetic value of vegetable oils has immensely increased 
since tho last war; and therefore, there seems to be an increasing 
possibility of its imporlanoe be ng enhanced. As oil sseds are 
very important as valuable exports both in tho form of seed and 
cakes, the Agricultural Departments and the Council have been 
engaged in tho selection of superior varieties of seeds and in 
their introduction into districts having suitable climate and soil 
for them, so that the yield may be increased. 

The Agricultural Departments have also indirectly tended 
to increase the fodder supply, since improvements in the yield 
of grain crop involve simultaneous increases in the yield of straw: 
but more and more attention is now being directed to the 
problem of fodder raising and of storage- Research has amply 
shown that general weeds hitherto regarded as useless intru- 
ders in the field can be utilized most profitably as cattle food. 

These examples clearly establish how far research work 
in oonneotion with the crop in the shagaj)J„ 8 eQd„.B 6 l 0 otiQn, cross- 
fertilisation, sports, aoolimatization and hybridisation on Mende- 
lian lines can go a long way in improving tho onlture of various 
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crops and in increasing the yield. The local conditions of BOii 
climate and the surface environment as well as practices at 
thoneht.fniii. j .1 L- U-: to the Icveli tb 


oun tuo sunace environnienc as won - 

thoughtfully studied and, then to bring them to the leveli tb 
practices in vogue in the more advanced parts are introduced^ 
the more backward. As regards crop development, the indigo 
nous varieties are improved by the isolation of pure types an 
only those which promise the best yield and qualities are seleo ^ 
and their defects are made up by hybridisation. The new seed 
then widely distributed, while attempts are made to introduce n^ 

but thnrnTioViK.nSo..»-«ui.. l . mi_:_ : “ipauicd by ascertain 

jlioratinl 
hai 


but thoroughly adaptable types. This is accom 
ing the character of the soil and the influences on it of ame 

also 


sjL ouji uuu uiio junucLiwca uu — 

processes like fining and i rrigating and care -is 
of the principles of manuring and the maintenan^jii^— 
Only such'lypes are evolved "as wilT^ri^wTthTocal condition! 

.. t !in. 


1 nc in vriia louui - 
. , The question of the suitability 
of the crop to its existing environment may not be of any 
moment to a big capitalistic farmer having an immense capita' 
or credit to modify the rigour of the ciroumstanoes by water, 
manure and efficient tillage methods, but it is of ntmost 
importance to the indigent Indian ryot. The improvement of 
e soil and the local conditions will therefore be naturally a 
slow process. Still however, the advantages of varietal 
improvement lie in the fact that once the improved strains are 
established their propagation will be simple and will not cost 

grower: and that such types may be 

disR ^ ^ quality and quantity resist various pl9“^ 

dronol f '‘n natural disadvantages such as short seasons an 

but verv Rl i° selection and hybridisation can procee 

of aoientifi • Thus, wo see that even if the pva® 

»,rr‘ o, lb. 

..a “cbiev.a by the odoption .1 bein' 

i existing conditi ^ processes even under the 

I enonduiona of the soil and tillage. 
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Bufi tbo Research work is not confined only to the evolving 
and culture of improved strains and bettor seeds. A good deal 
of the attention of tbo Agricultural Department is devoted to 
soil investigati on and ma nuring. Departmental investigations 
nave been successfully conducted in regard to the reclamation 
of saline lands, the conservation of soil moisture, the movement 
of nitrates in the soil, the storage of farm-yard manure, the 
efficiency of different methods of green manuring, the production 
of artificial manures and the solubilisation of mineral phosphates, 
the detection of adulteration in ghee, animal nutrition, dry- 
farming and control of diseases and pests. The Provincial 
Departments are also devoting much attention to soil 
investigation. 

"The development of scientific agriculture supplemented by 
entomology has been tbo most important event in tbe economic 
development of the British tropics.”* While on the one hand, tbe 
doctors have fought successfully with malaria and other tropical 
diseases, the scientists have fought tbo insects and the fungoid 
pests which destroy plants. Agricultural Departments with 
botanical gardens and farms were established as early as tbo 
middle of the nineteenth century but they were confined to accli- 
matisation of imported plants, land records and the coliection of 
statistics only. By the end of the century however, the import- 
ing of new cultures gave place to research work and the botani- 
cal stations instead of being merely acclimatizing centres 
became great centres of scientific research equipped adequately 
with chemists, entomologists, mycologists, veterinary surgeons, 
agricultural engineers and botanists. The object of these agri- 
cultural researches is the improvement of seeds by the elimina- 
tion of mixtures and their protection against pests, insects, fungi 
and noxious weeds. 

The success of the entomologists in this respect is 
remarkable. By constant application eggs have been discovered 


*Knowles ; Development of British Overseas Empire. 
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which are daafcroyeJ or ara prayed tipon by 

made for improvemanb in yield of cotton. Myoo Od ^ flisaasss oi 

aucosssfully with Iha coffea'oankersj quinine can 

tea plants, potatoes, palms etc. In fact the opened s 

mologists and the enthusiasm of the mycologis 

new era and have considerably increased the pro 

cultural Departments, u-- . i is s 

The study of pests, both _ani^ °d^ag® 

matter'oT'great moment to India, because ggtious. , 

to such crops as rice, sugarcane, and cotton ^ g^gtioo? 

, The Imperial Entomologist has estimated^ 

cf insects alone cost the cquntr'y33‘--2^P-P-°^"“-™°*^gpg^tme»^ ■ 

' 'main difficulty in this regard encountered by Q'dthres^" 

is that of persuading the fatalist cultivator that 
of locusts, pests and fungi., which be endures ■wit pa ^ ppntrd' 
as a visitation of the higher powers, can be e eo ive 
led. Some idea of the loss suffered by the cOUDi-ry^^^^^^^ 

from animal pests can be had by taking the spec! o i 
a rat. In addition to his disservice in spreading been 

■ tutes a considerable burden upon the food supply* rtra'C 

calculated that an adult rat consumes^n early one ouncc^ popul®‘ 
each day. Now at a moderate estimate the total ra ^ ^ 

, lion of India mnst be about SOO'.OOO.OOO; and aSaum' ° 

... 3 fr, the oono^^’ 

gram IS sailing 10 scora a rupee, the loss oauaea to ennOQOH 

therefore, through this sourca alone, must be near • ^^^5 

par annum. The AgrieuUural and the PublioHealth Dep^ jjjedy 
are closely oo-oporating in rat elimination; but the real 
lies in such methods of grain storage as will bo damage P _ 

the conslrnciion of rat-proof dwellings. The question of ® ° 
olovators has engaged attention for some time and has 
in importance recently owing to the railway congestion oxp 
ce3 in the grain season. A large mass of data has been 
togothor through the Commercial Intelligonoe Departmen.-^ 
t’.iosucjras depends upon its roaaiving adeouato consideratioo 
tha public through propaganda. 
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. A^ioulfcural Soaoaroh ig now controlled and organised by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Eosenroh whose primary function 
is to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricultural and veterinary 
research. Its organisation consists of a Governing Body and 
an Advisory Board composed of the represontativos of various 
interests. It has a standing committee for Sugar, I’ertilisers, 
Locust, Oil Crushing, joint committee of I. 0. of Agricultural 
Sesearch and Indian Central Cotton Committee, Animal Nutrition 
Dairying and Cattle Breeding. It is linked up with the 
Imperial Agricultural Bureau. It arranges for post graduate 
Bobolarships and research, maintains a reference library and 
makes grants to universities etc. for agricultural research. It 
was established with a lump grant of Rs. 25/- lakhs and gets an 
annual grant of Eg. 7i lakhs from the Government of India. 
Besides this the Government has given a grant of 171 lakhs for 
research in general and on sugar, marketing, dairying etc. 
Provincial Research Committees have algo been formed. 

So far we have discussed the importance of research work 
and the supply of improved seeds and have briefly surveyed the 
success of the Agricultural Departments concerning various 
crops. But the utility of their work depends to a large extent 
upon an effective diffusion of the results of their labours among 
the masses. Improved strains and better processes are of value 
only in so far as they are adopted by the cultivators. Por this 
an intensive as well ns extensive propaganda is necessary and 
the best method is demonstration. But their popularisation 
presents serious difficulties- The majority of the farmers are! 
wholly illiterate, and so, like other countries, leaflets, pamphlets, 
oiroulars, magazines and newspapers cannot effectively link the 
farmer to the soiantist. The only satisfactory method borne 
out by axparianoe is that of ocular demonstration; and the most 
oonvenient methods of oonvinoing the farmer of the practicability 
of the improvements made is the cultivation of small plots of bis 
own by the demonstrators. For these purposes the Oovernments 
have established seed and demonstration farms, implement and 
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iouring demonsiraiors. The oo'opeta iv . province- ths 

greatly to the snooess oI these fntme an co-operatieg 

agricnlttiral and co-operative Dapat cob aavanoe^ 

T-mnroved eeed, better implements 


agricnltnral and co-operative 

bringing improved seed, better imp em the 

methods -within the hen of 0 them- 

same time providing him with the , 379 extra seed 

The Congress Ministry in U. P- es a ’ vjgorously. c®' 

stores, pushed the cane development /P'®® introduced t^® 

tabliahed lakhs of plot demonstration ^ ’ ^^lantity oi 

seed mnltiple scheme to ensure an ever m ^ ^^^trs 

improved varieties of seeds and made t e s j^tegral pa^^t 0 

of all agriouUnral activity in the circle. ^ adequate stock 

this scheme that the seed store shonld oontmn ^^tiibitic® 

of agrionltural implements both for sale an ^ 

, . . tntstry 


of agrionltural implements both for sale auu 
that a small smithy in charge of a qualified mt j^gj-jcnltura' 

rural blacksmith in the art of mending impto gbouid b® 

tools and implements and to serve as a service s 

established. cuUivo‘°'^ 

Another very laudable attempt to eduoa ^(oldinS 

in the arts of improved and scientific agriculture 1 of 

0/ agricultural fairs and exhibitions in severa ^ 

; the different provinces. Cultivators flock to vatio®® 

exhibitions and have an ocular demonstration ^ o 
improved processes and implements and machineries ^ _^rati°° 
ho-wildered to see them but without any enthusiasm ^ggcons 

because of their utter inability to adopt them for t qjjqW 
we have already discussed. Beoautly a huge tb® 

in the Bombay Presidency was hold at Poona, ior W 
Provincial Government formed a fund of li l®kh of rnp 

the residue of i lakh has been turned into a Trust Fund o 

Tho 

tbo bolSmg o! the sbow aunutiUy at diflerent centres. gtita' 

was the largest ever hold in Asia and was visited by 

tivea from the rarious provinces and the members of tha^ 

Commission on Agriculture. It is a move in the right ir® 
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and other ProrinoGS porbnpB have also dooided to hold annual 
shows on such a largo scale. Howoyor, it must bo borne in mind 
that though soiontifio rcsoarcb, oxporimontnl and demonstration 
farmsi agricultural exhibitions and fairs will bo of much use in 
familiarising tho cultivator with improved methods of agriculture) 
yet their usefulness will be very little as long as tho appalling 
illiteracy and tho indigence of the cultivator persist. Therefore) 
the crying need of Indian agriculture today is tho removal of 
Jgnoranoe and illiteracy saddled with chronic and acute poverty 
at any cost by all means possible. 

Agricultural Education 

It is needless hero to emphasize the importance of oduoa- 
tion. A moment's reflection makes it plain that many of the 
problems confronting India today have one single root. This is 
the general lack of education at present characterising the masses. 
Aooording to tho Oeneus of 1931 only 95 persons out of every 
1000 ate able to read and write a letter. "Until this cordinal 
defect is remedied, it is impossible for tho country to attain 
economic and political welbbeing. Unless the ideas of the people '• 
can be enlarged and their outlook extended beyond the narrow . 
bounds of tradition* tho masses must remain poor and ignorant, i 
Sirp. 0. Bay in his evidence before tho Eoyal Agricultural Com* 
mission has rightly observed that unless we have compulsory 
primary education in the country, there is no use having research 
Institutes of the type at Pusa and elsewhere. The utility bf the 
Agricultural Departments with their demonstration farms and the 
technical schools under the Industries Departments would become 
manifold if they find the ground prepared for them by primary 
education. The instruction in tho primary and secondary schools 
and the Colleges and the Universities is predominantly literary. 
Phe structure of Indian education is ilhbalanoedi the poorer classes 
are overwhelmingly illiterate while the middle classes are ednoated ■ 
in a proportion equal to the countries which are economically 
more developed. The craze for the "white collar professions 
is responsible for this state of affairs. 
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The present system of eSnoation consti^t®’ ' 

requirements of the agricultural population to 

the back bone of the nation. Tfa0 farmers^^ a"? soboob . 

. cost that their ohiiaren after getting jegari tbr’»® 

‘ aespise manual labour, and like bke big sa > ^gtet- 

parents as the hewers of wood and the drawer not 

■ poor helots of the soil have discovered that t eir^^^ g{ 

obtaining from the primary and middle so n or 

teaching which will enable them to be better traioi®" 

enlightened members of the commnnity* various efflis®^^ 

which has recently been advocated by ‘''e ^ rc'J®^ 

edncationists and the Sapru Committee has 

favour with the middle classes ou account of pre] ^ 

Eeoently, however, there has been a^ ncov to 

direction and attempts have been made to give a ^ jnstiwl®^ 

primary schools. Courses in nature study have .p 

in the primary and secondary schools for the pu ^ 

the U. P., the Punjab and Bombay etc,» definite^ actio 

taken to train teachers in nature study. bortiouHur 

fn the svsteu* 

increasing agrionllural bias is being given to j 0 je 3 ia^® 

ednoation but, excepting a few Middle Schools and ^ '^^^gjjjpted. , 
Colleges no prncUcal instruction in Agriculture 13 
Under the regime of the Congress Ministries much joao® 

been made in this direction also. Agrlcnltura bas , ^ ^pnc® 

ns one of the optional subjects in tbo High School 
and provision has also been made for Agricultural 
in Intermediate Section. The Punjab has introdnood pt 
training in Agriculture in the Ycrnaonlar Middle So oo^^ 
remarkable success and other provinces sbonld take 
scheme. The Eoyal AgiicuUural Commission was oppo- 
the Bombay type of Agricultural Middle Schools for sT 
training to the eons of farmers in the local vernacuisv 
they are very espensive nod nrtiCoial. It was in favour o 
Pnnjih typo of Vernseular Middle Schools in the rnr»i ^ 
and V.svel that they would develop into rural community 
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It also rBoommondod tho institution of a moro advanced course 
in Agriculture in the High Schools in rural areas. Agricultural 
bias schools are now increasingly being established to adopt tho 
system cf education to the needs and environments of the 
agricultural community. Tho recent Wardha Scheme of 
education which has boon introduced in the Congress administered 
provinces to train and educate the students through crafts will 
go a long way in improving the facilities for agricultural and 
vocational education. Agriculture should bo made a oompulsory 
subject in tho ourricula of vernacular middle schools. Other 
Colleges and Universities should also introduce, so far as pos 
sible, a training in Agrioultnro and Agricultural Economics. 
The Royal Oommisaion stated that the Universities could under" 
take economic surveys of social conditions and imbne rural com* 
munities with ideas of leadership and service. The State and 
the educated classes and social service agencies should devote 
a greater attention to tho villages and the needs of the rural 
communities than they are doing now. 

At present the system of agricultural oduoation is very 
defective and hardly leads to appreciable practical results. There 
are 5 Agricultural Colleges only and a number of Agricultural 
Middle Schools which provide for Intermediate and Degree 
Courses in the soienoo and practice of Agrioulturei and the 
Central Institute at Delhi (now) provides for a post-graduate 
training. Most of the graduates of these Agrionitural CollegeB> 
however, do not seak to start farming on soientifio lines for 
which their training has made them capable but hunt after 
Government jobs. The Agricultural Commission emphasized 
that to be really useful, agricultural training should consist of 
two parts : higher and lower, tho first for turning ont experts 
and organisers, while the second for assisting actual cultivators 
in the methods of cultivation. Eor this purpose thejre should be 
es^blished agricultural middle sobools of the Punjab type ^ in 
every Tahsil and tho existing educational pohoy oonoornmg 
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baokgtound. Tha spread of wssbara aduoabion, tbooghfi an 
ideals and tha raiaation of the thriving rural and oottaf 
industries by the unbridled and unfair oompetition of cheap br 
attraotiyg and shoddy goods, turned out fay the gigantio maohiDfi 
from western countries, led the intelligentsia to believe that th 
economic development and material prosperity of the oountr 
could be achieved only by the cheap and slavish imitation o 
western methods of production and distribution without an: 
regard for environment and heredity. They seemed to eoh' 
With Sir T Morrison thht Bombay rather than the never yieldini 
field is the sura presage of India’s future. 


■ cnly towards the close of the first deoade of ft' 

present century that as a result of the Swadeshi Movement in 
the wake of tha Partition Movement in Bengal, interest in ft® 
village and 'village industries was revived, although there are 
people, like Dr S. S. Nehru, who think that the establishment of 
aw and order in itself is Bural Uplift. But strictly spanking « 
was only after the Beport of the Boyal Agrionltural OomsS-ission 
a Qt offical and non officiaI~^ention waTToou^d on ft® 
coeds. Prom its very inception the Congress kaS 
aJtrTTa “®‘’®38ity of villagouplift and rnral reconstruction 
of its nr boycott of foreign goods in the vanguard 

leadershin ^ bn® been only during the inspirinS 

rvertoThl^t^^““ ^ Po-rfnl drive has been 

LXl aJ tnasses.the betterment of ftni’^ 

navanoemoir 

tried tbroneL n, j ovornment, ns wo have seen before, has 

marketing laoilitiM societies, Takavi tiaans* 

thoir manifnis ’ ““fi Agricultural Dapartmout with 

vfell-bDinp of tho improve the material and moral 

rromotem 5n ospeotations of tho workers aud 

' ^‘operativQ ajovom have, been belied. Tb® 

rccoastnjction-, and n° *° itself ig a groat lover for rural uplift »nd 
Qy poUoy of rural roooustcuctloa embracoS 
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agrioulfcura, education, oo*oporafcion, cottage industries, o;:oisei 
public health, public ■works, animal husbandry, better sanitation 
and fcmalo uplift. We ha've seen bow the promoters of the co- 
operative movement entertained high hopes to renovate and re- 
construct the villager's life but the movement has fallen so short 
of their expectations. The chief reason for this dismal failure is the 
extreme backwardness of the rural folk and wo have emphasised 
that the ultimate success of the movement lies in its reorientation 
to e^qlope the whole life of the village and not in its restriction 
to supply of credit alone. We have failed in our attempts, if 
we have hot made it perfectly clear at practically every stage of 
our discussion of the problem of agricultural improvement 
in these pages that so long as the cultivator is steeped. im 
ignorance and illiteracy, is heavilyjn debt, has an extremely 
low standard of living, practises agriculture in a crude and! 
primitive fashion with archaic tools and implements, and has a 
fatalistic and listless out-look on life, it is impossible to 
achieve his material and moral progress. There has been a 
criminal neglect of the educational, sanitary, medical and social 
■ sides of the village life and that explains the failure of the 
co-operative and other departments aiming at the economic 
prosperity of the rural areas. The Koyal Commission on 
Agriculture recognise this when they state that no substantial 
improvement in agriculture can be effected unless the cultivator ' 
has the will to achieve a better standard of living and the 
capacity, in terms of mental equipment and of physical health, 
to take advantage of the opportunities which science, wise laws 
and good administration may place at his disposal. Of all the 
factors maliing for agricultural progress hy far the most impor- 
tant is the outlook of the peasant himself, and this is determined 
hy his environment. The responsibility for initiating steps to 
effect this improvement rests with the Government supported'^ 
by public opinion. Hence, the urgent necessity of rural uplift 
and reconstruction to galvanize the village community into life, 
to develop community life and spirit in the villages and to 
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build up happiness, prosperity, 


. boallh and wealth. ; 


and richness of obaraotor in tho villages 


v?bo80 residents Is®^ 


3BU8 — 3 IftfltS 

dull and dismal existence," ■which is ' drab, monotonous 


variety." „ 

j nf attentioui 

It is a matter of gratiOcation that a good 
both official and non-ofQcial, bos been devoted in at- 

village uplift and reconstruction. However, ^ oj-jo- 

tempts at rural reconstruction have not boon 
nised on a mass scale but individual and isolated. 
individuals imbued with the spirit of social service an 
the ambition to contribute their mite to tho welfare o 
hie rural folk have, of their own accord, tried to of 

village community. The most celebrated individual -o j^joe. ' 
rural reconstruction is that of Mr. Brayne of the gnc- 

The system of the village guides introduced by him m ^ 
gaon district in the Punjab covers a wide range of su 3 
education, medical relief, improvement of agrionlture| 

' education and maternity welfare. In the Central 
Berar similar work has been carried on since 1929. 
guide acta as the channel for transmitting the advice oi 
parts in the various departments touching the lives an ^ 
environments of the rural areas. The Gurgaon uplift s® 
attempted to supply, in the words of the Agricultural Oom®® ^ 
sion, a strong central driving force that will encourage entb 
asm, develop public spirit, and provide suitable material 
active workers in their campaign in favour' of the improvemB"^ 
of village life. The scheme embraces the work of every depa^ 
ment of Government engaged in rural areas ; it seeks to assis 
in securing the adoption of the advice of the expert by a we, 
planned propaganda campaign ; it depends for its success oo. 
the enlistment, in the cause, of everyone willing and ab^® 

- assist, official or non-official, and more especially of the pB®P‘® 
themselves whoso welfare is in the balance. Leoture, soeg, 

rama. magic lantern, cinema, and even the loud speaker are 
fflade to contribnie what they can to arouse the people to » 
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roalisation that they thomsolvos nro largely responsible for their 
undesirable oondition." Mr. F. L. Brayno has now been appoint- 
ed as Oommissioner for Rural Rcconslruotiou in the Punjab. 
Bengal has also appointed a similar ofiioer. In Bombay in ] 933 
under the guidance and advice of Sir Frederic Sykes a groat im- 
petus was given to rural uplift. As a result of an intensive 
propaganda a scbemo for uplift was formulated and the work 
wag being carried on earnestly by District Rural Uplift Com- 
mittees with the District Magistrate ns chairman and the co- 
ordination of the work was done by the Divisional Officers. The 
senior local officers of the various departments and influential 
non-officials were also the members of the Committee which 
controlled and co-ordinated the work of village uplift in all its 
aspects viz., education, sanitation, agriculture, bousing, cottage 
industries and indebtedness. But on account of paucity of funds 
and lack of a whole-time rural development officer in the district 
the scheme could not aohiave much. 

Rural development can bo carried on either by Government 
or by the people themselves. The real thing is to revive the 
spirit of organic unity and stop the rot of disintegration which 
has crept in and than to rebuild the social, the cultural and the 
economic life of the villages. To be lasting and permanent this 
much desired improvement should come from within and should 
not be imposed from outside- Therefore the best method of rural 
uplift was to kindle the fire of ambition to improve their sad lot in 
the villagers and this can bo done only by making them interested 
in the scheme of development and by enlisting their co-operation 
and by propaganda, persuasion and education. Therefore, the , 
primary thing is to bring about the development by the people.', 
themselves, and the Government should give help and guidance, 
provide inspiration, and ohalh out general schemes and program' ■ 
mes of development- The Gurgaon scheme of Mr. Brayna lacked ' 
this fundamental of rural uplift. As Mr. Darling has pointed out ' 
the whole thing was forced upon the reluctant hut docile villager , 
by the authorities, the plan was not well thought out and the ; 
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village guides vere "hurriedly Beleoied, insnfficieuHy trained and 
inadequately supervised.” The local conditions were not properly 

i.1 — ?_ r .J3. 


^ ^ ««t;civjbeu. xne local conditjions 

studied and propaganda though intensive vas crude, and rai 
youths were recruited for the work. But Mr. Brayne sncceeded 
i advertising his work, and attracting public attention boih 
side and outside- His failure, however, made one thing clear 
to ensure continuity of policy jand steady pressure over a 
o period it was essential to have a permanent organisation 
al uplift and to make a sustained and co’ordinated effort 
-cue the villager from his rut of squalor, dirt, disease, igno- 
rance and poverty. The rural uplift work of Dr. S. S. Nehru in 
eEae Bareli district of U. P. ig of a more permanent value, 

ciatr*^ gnides, village and district ssso* 

Dr agencies have been created to carry on the work, 

and ini^r /I 3 types of rural uplift— individual, joint, 

"an: Srl stages of its develop- 

belp, not as baTfello^s^in jj' 
Bnral unlift ” as coUaborators towards 

sounds the fnU - 

belp, ’”“’•''7"’"'"''’ !!"■ 

rural reconcti-n...- ° team.” Any scheme of 

toevervmemL at least a minimum subsistence 

avoiding compelVioJ^^ y»»nge, foster a spirit of co-operation by 
nim at makin" ‘L - 11 *^°° nnrbing the profit-motive and should 
“ , : - aelf-contained unit. 

®nre and more wUh'^h Congress has heen identifying itself 
oresnisation and ^'^Pt the viHage re- 

'ceocssarny fmplieg ^reWvir^'*- P=P-ructive programme- 

a^ying vilUge icann-i»- b ' ®oconragemeat of the dead or 
Therefore afte- '=-°tral industry band spin- 

<=1 Hahatma Gan-’b: ^ , ssssion in 193t. at the instance 

Asscciaiiojj for ;bo j.L-„ the "All India Village Industries ; 

and for moral of the said fndns- ! 

P ysical advancement of She villages." 
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Tho village reorganisation and rocanstrucfcion programme ot the 
Association includes tho physical and moral improvement of the 
villager and betterment of his economic condition* To improve 
his physical health and vigour tho Association has been carrying 
on an oxtensivo programme of sanitary improvement in tho 
village viz* road making, lanes cleaning, improved and economic 
methods of disposing human excreta, cleaning tanks and •wells, 
and teaching tho proper use of water and sanitary habits in 
regard to spitting, ventilation, clothes and cooking* To evolve 
a balanced diet and supply nutrition and reform a campaign is 
carried out for the use of hand-pounded, unpolished rice, whole- 
wheat hand-ground flour and gur, and fruits and vegetables. To 
improve the economic conditions of the villager it helps in every 
way possible to revive and introduce village arts and crafts 
industries by conducting intensive survey ot tho villages etc. 

In 1934-35 budget, the Government of India made a 
striking gesture providing a sum of Es. 1 ororo and placed it at 
the disposal of tho provinces ear-marked for rural development 
in consultation with them* Tho critics of the Government have 
said that it was to take tho winds out of the sails of the Congress 
and with an eye on tho coming elections that the Government of 
India was aroused from its traditional lethargy. "Whatever the 
motive may be, the Government is to bo congratulated on having 
realised after long last that there was an urgent need of an 
intensive drive for rural uplift. Personally we are inclined 
to think that it was perhaps the presence of Lord Linlithgow at 
tho helm of affairs, who, as tho chairman of the Agricultural 
Commission, had emphasized the necessity of changing tho 
outlook of the peasant and his environment and had laid the 
responsibility for initiating it on the Government. Moreover, 
the Provincial Economic Conference of 1934 also gave an impetus 
to the movement. The Central Government grant to the 
provinces was given for 5 years with which and with their own 
contributions, they have carried out all sorts of improvements 
in Agriculture, sanitation and hygiene etc. 
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But ib was during bhu regime of fciiQ ° ^ po-werful 
popular Miniabries in bho provinces bhab a “ 
inbensive drive -was given bo rural recons 
programmes. The resulbs achieved bo paoohayabs. 

subsbanbial. Thousands of better living so 
assembly halls, seed stores, plot demons oonstruobio® 

esbablished and wells and other irrigation a .^g betts^ 
of roads, medical relief, cabbie breeding and re ^^.^perative 
sanibation, cottage industries, reorie gebb redempb*®®' 

societies, plantation of trees, tenancy re orm j^^ye bees 

prohibition and temperance and ednoationa a 
provided. It augurs well for the future- 

Rural Development in the United Provinces 

n J.Q 

Prior to 1935 the District Boards vrete ^ete 

after the rural areas aud their welfare bub thei -ptitode* 

too inadequate for the task and the members ao ' jq 

Besides providing primary and Yernaculat i ® piosll? 

oertain "VUlages and Tahsils, oonstruoting . few rural 

kachcha, they did nothing to foster the developm^^l' o 
areas. Provision of water supply, village commu 
medical relief, facilities for girls’ education and rural sa 
were most inadequate. Ill-ventilated mud-hovels, dingy 
cheerless, lot of rubbish and refuse piled up in the front 
proximity of the houses, no drainage system, and an 
ill-nouriahad, indigent, ignorant and illiterate people wo 
down by ancestral debts, — such is the picture o 
monolonons and dull life of drudgery that one comes ao 
the villages. To improve this deplorable condition, 
receipt of a grant of Bs. 15 lakhs annually from the 
Government in 1935 and supplementing it with an addition 


grant of their own by Ks. 1 lakb, the Government in the 


Ufiited 


Prooinscs inatiguratcd a five years' plan of Boral Dcveloptnoo^’ 
The OoUsctors were given the charge of development and wer 
asaisted by a few inspeotors and organisers. Work was begun in 
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46 dislriota excluding the Kumaun division and every district: 
■was given a discretionary grant of Es. 5,000. A selection of 72 
villages in eacli district -was made for this vfork and they were 
divided into 6 centres each of •rchioh ■was kept in charge of a 
supervisor and for each district there •was an Inspector. The 
Collector ordinarily performed his function through a Deputy 
Collector and an Advisory Body consisting of ofiScials and 
non-officials "was nominated by him. Out of a total grant of 
Es. 4,00,000 annual for about 1,05,000 villages in the province 
no less than 1,66,000 "was consumed in salaries of the staff and 
after a provision of Es. 5,000 for every district the remainder 
sum was spent in contingencies. 

This was the scheme in operation when the Congress Minis- 
try stepped in July 1937 and on investigation it found that the 
plan was a more paper scheme, actual work in the districts was 
most unsatisfactory and besides framing good rules for the 
guidance of the workers, the whole machinery was soulless and 
had failed to arouse any enthusiasm. There was no non-official 
co-operation except from selected zamindars,in many districts the 
grant lay unutilised and in others “the rural development staff 
bad made a show of work in having the lanes paved and 
ventilators inserted in the houses in the selected villages.’’* The 
Ministry at once realised that the limitation of the work to 72 
villages in every district would take an inordinately long time 
to achieve any substantial improvement in the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the village community ; increased the num- 
ber to 300 and grouped them in 20 centres, each centre being 
placed in charge of an organiser. The salaries of the inspectors 
and organisers were reduced and a large staff from educated 
youngmen with a rural bent and special aptitude, was reornited. 
In fact it introduced a revolutionary change in principle and 
policy of rural reconstruction. It emphasised that in all rural 
development activities like agricultural improvement, animal 
husbandry, cottage industries, rural credit and debt redemption. 


* Congress Government in U, P. 
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markebing medical relief and sanibabion, commvnioation aa^ 
mass education tbe co-operative principle must be dominant an 
that there should be the closesfc collaboration and co-opnration 
between different Government departments and between them 
and non-ofiScials. 

“The whole policy underlying rural , reconstruction an^ 
rural development in the United Provinces was inten e 
galvanize the village community into life, to renew it® stre g 
and to make it an instrument of its own salvation. ^ 

at increasing the amenities of life by corporate action, a 
with a view to develop the community life in 


the villtto®' 

ilio ^ 

the establishment of batter living societies and Panohayatsj^ 
their own habitations i. o. Panchayatghars or Assembly ® 
has been vigorously pushed forward. These two thing® ba 
been the essential preliminaries to all corporate effort. The P'® ^ 
suit of agriculture by practically all the villagers makes Ihoir W 
torests and riska comcnon. and gives tbem a sense of unifcj 
in tibe face of the forces of disintegration has to bo 

and revived. Therefore all the adults of the village, or failmS 

this, one representative from every village family is mdooe^ 
to bo a member of the bettor living society and the Panohay 
and this fosters a feeling of unity and comraderio. Selected no' 
or groups of villages comprising 20 or 30 of them are carefn S 
selected preferably round a middle school or dispensary an^ 
district has 12 to 15 such units- After formation, tbe Bette* 
liiv'mg Societies are registered, and there is a union ^f 
Eooicties for each unit, .a district rural development assooiatmo 
for each district, and a Provincial Eoral Development Boar^ 
The staff consists of a village guide for each village, an organifs* 
or each unit, an inspector for each district, a Buperintondooi 
each division and the Kural Development OfSoor with bis 
OEnsUnia at the Hoad Qaartors. The Panchayats obtain 
“Ceessary Jucca for their vvork partly frem the 


villaget 

tb< 


» , . ^ 

ctisb cir labctir, iind the rest from tbts 

CcTii-rsti Gcvcrr.mfr.t in (J. p, — - 
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Blmpo of a contributory grant upto a maximum of 2/3 of bho 
total cost of an improvement seliomo. Tho 20 or 30 Better 
Living Societies of the unit form tbemselvos into a Better 
Living "Union with a Union Panohayat for management and this 
Union co-ordinates the different development activities of tho 
unit. Tho Panohayatghar functions as tho centre of the social 
and cultural life of tho village and prepares tho ground for tho 
introduction of adult and gills’ education. Tho Provincial Eural 
Development Board comprising tho heads of tho Development 
Department and non-officials — in all 40 — acts as an advisory and 
oo:ordinating body. The Rural Development Officer acts as its 
secretary and is assisted by two non-official assistants who tour 
extensively in tho districts and keep in intimate touch with the orga* 
nieers and workers there. Then, an Inspector of tho Co-oparativo 
Department acts as his technical adviser and looks after the 
proper organisation of tho Better Living Societies. Tho organisers 
work under the District Rural Development Inspectors who 
work under tho Divisional Superintendents ( 10 in number ) who 
guide, direct and co-ordinate tho work in each division. The 
District Rural Development Association of both officials and non- 
officials with tho District Inspector as Assistant Secretary 
supervises the allotment of funds for various schemes and executes 
them through a small Executive Committee. Thus, the under- 
lying idea of the whole scheme is decentralisation or devolution 
of authority, local initiative and non-official control and work 
with administrative and technical advice and guidance from tho 
Government officials. This organisation was intended to be a 
temporary one to be replaced ultimately by a co-operative 
organisation for the whole province. One fifth of the whole 
province was taken up for the rural development activities. 

Within* a short space of about 2 years more than 4,000 
belter living societies have been reg'stered and over 400 
Panohayatghars constructed with fractional contribution from 
tho Government. Tho Panohayatghar not only provides a 


* Congress Government in O'. P. 
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meeting place but accommodates a girls’ school, a library 
reading room, serves as a store for improved seed and implemeofe • 
maintains the village medicine chest, and serves as a 
bolding meetings, settlement of dispntos. and celebration cl 
festivals. Thus the better living sooiety and the Pan^bayato^®'' 
form the very pivot of the rural development schema evolved by 
the Congress hlinistry.” 380 new seeds stores ( till Jviy 1®^^, 
they were only 203 ) for supply of improved seeds have been 
opened and a provision was made for Bs. 25 lakhs in 1939-40 for 
grants on commercial basis to construct seed stores; 6i lath 

of rabi seed on sawai and 1 md. of Kharif were distribnfs 

and provision was made for 379 distributing centres. , 

lakhs of demonstrations were given in sowing improved ee 
and use of improved methods and implements, conservation o 
manures and growing of fodder. Bs. 50,000 was provided for tb®- 
pnrohase of bulls and 26,060 for maintaining bull-eoli®®^''’^ 
centres. 1500 hulls were distributed and a large number of 
sornb bulls castrated and cattle welfare units were organised for 
treatment of diseased animals. About 22,000 improved impf®" 
ments were supplied as also 2,50,000 fruit plants for fruit pl»®’ 
improve the health and provide variety in diet find 
large number of nurseries have been opened and 
O vege able seeds distributed. Bor fuel and fodder reserves 700 
res had been planted in co-operation with the BorestDepurtment 
been started and the removal of O''®' 

A f u ® ® establishment of groves under the Hew Tenau®7 

crLr encourage fruit cultivation. To in’ 

the amfr° "’^Peee was placed at the disposal of 

3.000 wero constructed acd 

of tanks wera°mT repaired- A large number 

Ss. 1 ororo at 3% ° ^'[^’“^‘“■Ppl'unoeB introduced. A loan of 

■was floated for irrWr 

lopmenfc. i„ ads;,- T^ro-eleotrio works and road flevc'. 

inadddmuthe Ministry granted a remission of 90' 
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lakbB in land revenne plus 3 lakhs in famine relief and made 
provision for additional expenditure of over 130 lakhs for nation 
building departments. To revive and introduoe rural industries 
a largo number of instruotora wore trained to train over 10,000 
people in cottage industries of the various centres and the poly- 
techniques were given suhstantial grants for this purpose. The 
All India Spinner's Association was given a grant of Es. 23,040 
for starting 66 spinning classes in the province and special 
centres for training wore opened at Gorakhpur and Partabgarh. 
Tuitional classes have been opened for various industries under the 
E. D. Associations and the supervision of the Industries Depart- 
ment, and to push the sale of cottage industries products 70 
stores for 37 districts have been opened besides divisional stores 
at the headquarters. A large number of industrial exhibitions 
have been held and over 6,000 industrial appliances have been 
supplied. Special efforts (7 lakhs takavi for purchase of cane 
crushers) have also been made for the development of gur indus- 
try, tanning, poultry, carpentry, paper making, dyeing and print- 
ing and Soap-making. 

To provide batter medical facilities 4,000 medicine chests 
in the E. D. villages have been supplied, 146 Ayurvedic and 
TJnani dispensaries under qualified Yaids and Hakims and 43 
fixed and 16 travelling allopathic dispensaries have been opened. 
Grants have baen sanctioned for eye relief camps at various 
places, 24 maternity and child welfare centres have been sanc- 
tioned and provision made for training dais. To better the 
general sanitary conditions great improvement has been made 
with the help of the organisers by digging lokhs of manure and 
soakage pits, removing rubbish heaps and providing latrines. To 
combat the appalling illiteracy an intensive drive against adult 
illiteracy has been given by appointing an Education Expansion 
Officer, opening two basic training colleges to train teachers and 
by conducting a campaign against illiteracy with the help of the 
schools, colleges and universities, A number of. adult . teachers 
have been appointed, reading rooms established and libraries 
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X jYi lapsing into u 

opened to prevent those acquiring to es- 

literacy. The education expansion T^, push 

tabliah 50 to. 100 reading rooms in over> ^^^^3 has 

> {orvrard girls’ education a training- camp a g,j^ 3 ing, spin* 

opened to train 57 ivomen in weliare vrorK, h 
ning and carding, leaching and child . jn the dislri®^- 
These trained women are now running sc oo Q0oer roes 

Outside the B. D. centres, the Education Expan ^ jj^partment 
768 libraries, and 3600 reading rooms and the ■ 

owns 540 libraries and rnns 1,872 ndnlt sohoos 

schools. During 1939 over 3.15.000 pr^* 

literate. There is an Adult Education Commi ^Hababad, 

vince. Lady organisers have been appoin e the 

Earrukhabad, Nainital, XJnao, and Sitapur. ^ or p lanterOi 
I R. D. Department owns 3 vans equipped with a interest 

I cinema unit, gramophone records, and exhibits o r ^ 

' for constant touring in the province. Since 3 inleot bas 

minutes programme of rural broadcasting in oca jK^ttery 
been conducted from the Lucknow Eadio Station ^^ 3 ing of 
operated 50 radio sets have been installed within a^ gj^jogues 
100 miles for giving talks, rural songs, market rates, a ^ 
on rural problems. They servo the districts of L'^ '^ugaziuo in 
. bank!, Bae Bareli, Unao, Eyzabad and Sitapur. *^jjnral 
' Hindi and Urdu called the 'HaV is puWi^^^^ by the 
velopment Department. To improve the pbysiqpc o 
a grant of Es. 1,000 per district for two years has been 
ed for Akharas and one physical culture and scouting 
lor each district has been appointed. Einally, to 
rural communications a grant of one lakh in 1939 was s 
and with the help of the people cart tracks and roads 
repaired, culverts and bridges made and 
way removed. A 3 years’ programme of constructing -o 
ot now roads has boon framed. Even the Tenancy 
stability of tenure, relief from anxiety ot ejectment an 
constant burden of enhancements has the cultivators 
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in the background, ns also tho reoriontation of tho co'oporabivo 
tnovemenb and reforms in markoting, finance etc. Tba Ministry 
contemplated to have statnlory ^ anebayats. Tho village school 
master and patvrari etc. should ho imbued with tho ideas of 
village improvement. 

In fact “the Congress Party is out for creating a new ora for 
tho countryside” and is determined to ‘‘raise their general level 
of life” — “to make life richer, fuller and clearer for villages." 
They hold that Government have no business to exist if they 
cannot contribute towards tho uplift and enrichment of tho people 
whom they have been appointed to serve and think it their 
essential duty to devise necessary ways and means and to frame 
appropriate plans for social progress and reconstruction. Imbued 
with this noble spirit they have harnessed themselves to tho task, 
and made laudable attempts to remove appalling poverty, to re- 
place darkness by light and "dull and monotonous drudgery and 
despair by a little hope, relaxation and good cheer” in tho rural 
areas. As the Hon. Premier Pant said in his last budget speech, 
"There is staggering poverty, ignorance and disease, specially in 
the rural areas, and accumulated arrears of decades of negligence 
in this direction call for immediate and effective redress. We 

want to attack the problem on all fronts Bimultaneously 

We expect to fulfil our ambition of creaiing a bold peasantry 
which will be our country’s pride," 

Rural reconstruction on similar lines has been carried on 
by the Congress Ministries in other Provinces also. Though 
something has been achieved yet much remains to be done. But it 
is gratifying to note that the villagers have been taught to shake 
off their inertia and better their lot with their own efforts. The 
spirit of solidarity and unity has been roused and it augurs well for 
the future. More night schools for the adults should be opened 
■ and Primary education should, so far as possible, be made com- 
pulsory and free. It should be made free at least in the sense 
that, excepting those who are able to pay, no fee or a nominal 
fee should be charged from those who can not afford fees and 
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books for fcbcir obildron* Wc aro convinced ibat the proS^ess 
of rural areas vrill depend largely upon our ability to maba edn- 
cation in tho three R’s unircraal, and that no scheme of rurab 
reconstruction can make tnuoh hoad^vay urithout our removiDn 
tho dead wall of illiteracy and ignorance. Tho work of the co 
operative and other departments would receive a great impetus if 
it has to deal with people whoso intelligenoo is keener because of 
the knowledge which they would derive from education. Pover 
ty and disease would diminish by tho knowledge of the methods 
of combating and preventing diseases and by tho grasp of th 
improved processes of production. 



CHAPTER XVI 

LAND TENURES AND TENANCY LEGISLATION 

Introductory : — Tha torma and • oondifciona upon whioli 
land is held and cultivatad by tbe farmer okoroise a salutary 
ofCoot upon agrioulfcural praotioa and improvamanfcs. “ The 
standard o! living of the Indian peasant cannot rise until a change 
in the land system supplies tha essential economic basis of more 
efficient peasant farming. Neither scientific agriculture nor co- 
operation can make much headway unless wo reform the land 
system, now so serious a handicap to the prosperity of the small 
farmers."^ "Wo have described in Chapter V the evil effects of 
the land-lord holdings or zamindari tenures and reckoned them 
as one of the potent causes of the backwardness of Indian ngri*j 
culture. We have also incidentally dealt with the controversy, 
regarding permanent vs- temporary settlements and shown how 
on tha findings and advocacy of Munro tha Permanent Settle- 
ment was given up together with the landlord holdings in the 
second decade of the last century ; and Peasant-holdings or 
Pyoiwari tenures with temporary settlements were established 
in Madras, Bombay, Assam and Burma on an individual basis, 
and in Northern India, excepting Bengal, Bihar, and Eastern 
districts of Benares Division, on the basis of village communities. 
The main difference between these two types of land 
tenure is fiscal : in the Eyotwari tenures cultivators 
pay rents direct to the ^Government ; in tha landlord 
tenures, the land-lord pays on rental assessments. According 
to these two main typos of tenures there are either two or 
three parties interested in the land viz., the Government as the 
land-owner and the cultivator ; or the Government, as the 
supreme land-lord and ultimata owner ; the land-lord as the 
owner and middleman, and tha tenant as the actual tiller and 

^ E. K. Mukerji : "Land Problems of India." 
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po,.»,or of the ta.a will, of 

563 sion. In England there prevails th 

ownership of land under its absolute o^rnet. 

land by clearance, purchase or inheri ownership. 1^° 

But in India there is no doctrine of a s ownership- 

three parties interested in land have limited o has 

The Government here is lord paramoun , terms 

certain definite rights and holds the Ian 

from the Government, and the tenan gometimeS- 

land-lord on certain conditions with certain pnvi in 

Thus, the Indian doctrine of land ownership, as j naiord 

oWfo, T, » fbof of C 0 -P.,ta.«bip, Th. .h.r. o .ho 
j in the produce is called rent and the sbare of t 
'■ revMue and the enjoyment of the possession o o 
' tenant depends upon his ability to pay regnlarl^y ^ 

zamindar. and the ownership of the landlord ®P®” security 
payment of his land revenue. The Government pro 
and protection and takes land revenue as rent. ^ 

In early times, when population was small and sec ^ 

Ufa and property meagre, tenures were based on the 
ot partnership in which the land-lord was a sleeping by 

the terms and conditions of the partnership were regu 
ouatom. But with the dawn of the modern ora all ' 

changed and now a days 3 dominant types of ^'^^'^Ibivator 

found (n) the peasant proprietorship in which the ou iv* 

is also the owner' of the land o- g. in Pnnjab 
colonies (h) the melavage : “a system of land holding an ^ 
cultivation under which tho owner and the cultivator or ten 
divide in varying proportion tbs produce of tho land, the ow ^ 

providing -the whole or part of the stool: and seed, the tona^^ 

itnpleineats etc..” aud (o) the lease-hold systom under which 
cal'.ivatoc ia given the land for a fisoa period at a stipnlatoi rfiu 
cn the condition that no injary will bo done to tho proper > 
Ths pei^ant-propriotorahip Ktimnlatfl? the nnltivi^or^to^J^ 

“Zr.dcsc re Jr Sooh 19 } 0 - il . 
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industriotis and sblf-rospQofcing bub it ig inoQioienfc and 
■wastoful. The metayago systom scourog the benofitg of 
co-operative production, profit sharing and payment by piece 
■work. Bub it involvog delay, bickerings and the management 
is inefficient. The leasehold system develops initiative and 
enterprise in the cultivator. Anideal land tenure, while securing 
fair rents and security of tenure should give sufficient freedom 
to the cultivator to put the land to the best advantage so that 
maximum produce is obtained from it. If the cultivator ig 
oppressed and exploited and can bo evicted at the s-weet -(7111 of 
the landlord he "will never effect permanent improvements in 
the land nor improve his methods to inoroase the yield and will 
use the land in a reckless and wasteful manner causing 
impoverishment and infertility of the soil. 

The Indian systems of land tenure had long suffered from 
unfair rents, insecurity and lack of freedom to the cultivator to 
utilize the land in the best possible manner and it has been only 
recently that the Government havo tried to remedy these evils of 
land-tenures, in the Zamindari provinces espeoially, through 
tenancy legislation. 

Land revenue : A historical resume : We have seen in 
Chapter III that the Ullage, "'the economic and social cell” of 
the country was governed by the village community which 
administered through the Panchayats the rights of the cultivators 
inter se and maintained "its absolute proprietorship over the 
meadows, pasture lands, tanka and irrigation ohannels. and the 
least encroachment of such common rights by a cultivator was 
resented and punished by the [village assembly"^ The 
peasant proprietor was protected by the village community 
which maintained a harmony between the individual and 
communal rights, adapted agricultural practice to social and 
geographical conditions and, through the strip system of land 
holding and exchanges, provided equality of opportunities to all 
the cultivators of the village. Although the system originated 


3 B. K. Mulcerji : Economic Problems of Modern India. 
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lection of village revenue. 

From very early times tho kings and rulern 
taken tv share in tho produce of land which was 
times according to Maau and in limes of because tb! 

1/4. This system ol produco-rovonuo was cqui a 
share of the king varicd^ncoording to the gu'[fered 

the ncoossity of Buspensions and remissions . hut i s ^ 
a number of defects, and, with tho inorcaso of popu a p-tlect 
tension of oultivnlion, it booamo very difiiou ^ 
it. Gradually, tberoforo, it avns Euporsocie 
payments, and tho commutation grow apace 
Mohammedan conquests. In tho Hindu period, ^j[[gga 

iamilies prevailed, each family head being a member of j,gad- 
oounell under tho prosidonoy of the village headman. 
men of ten villages formed another council under a g^gaaSi 
and ten ohaudharies ropresonting 100 villagos formed a pa 
and ton parganas formed a supremo oouooil under a , jijg 

headmen settled the total quantity of land revenue 
Raja and distributed it among the families. j.jj[ the 

system of assessment from the village estate prevailed 


Mohammedan conquest. "Even in tho later days of the 


hloghol 


^ R. K, MnJeerji : Economic Problems of Modem Jnd 
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Empira coUacbive asaosamonfc suporseded the mothods favoured by. 
Sher Shah and Akbar.”® j 

The jrohatntnedan kingSi on their conquest, kept a portion 
of the land to meat the expenses of the royal households. These 
reserved lands were called khalsa and the remainder, called jagir 
lands, were split up into military circles and given to Tahigdars 
and subas who paid Khiraj or tribute and contributed soldiers 
in war. These functionaries in turn distributed their allotments 
to landlords under them and this produced a heterogeneous and 
large number of superior and interior landlords. This system 
was modified by Akbar and his successors and the “farming 
system” was introduced, in which villages ware leased out to con- 
tractors or ''farmers" on the payment of a fixed quantity of 
produce or cash and these farmers in turn made their own con- 
tracts with the cultivators- Then the commutation of pro- 
duce-revenue into cash payments began in a methodical way 
during the time of Timur and was again attempted during the 
regime of Sher Shah. But it was during the reign of Akbar that 
a really systematic and detailed settlement was carried out under 
the able guidance of Raja Todar Mai. After a careful survey 
and measurementi the land was classified into four categories 
with regard to its fertility and the share of the state was fixed 
at ]/3 of the gross produce. The term of the settlement was 
fixed at 9 years and option was given to pay in cash on the 
average prices of food-stufla in 19 years preceding the settlement 
Regular records and accounts wore instituted and the essentials, 
of the Hindu customary laws wore reduced to a coherent system. 

On the death of Aurangzeb the central authority weakened 
and became impotent to control the outlying provinces; 
and as a oonsequenoe the petty chiefs, assignees and governors 
began to show a spirit of insubordination and revolt. To ensure 
a regular flow of income to the Imperial treasury, therefore, the 
system of "remime farming” was introduced under which - 
the revenue farmer or contractor for collection of revenue 

0 .5 S, K. Mukerji : Boonomio Problems of Modern India, 
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, a 1/10{OC 

paid 9/10 of his oolleofcion and retaine ^ 

neration. Later on the right of co eo pnblio 

certain district or pargano, began to be anioo®*^ 

anction to the highest bidders, vrho had to po-V ^ surploS' 

in lump sum to the Imperial treasury and re Bengal 

collection. The revenue farming Tvas first m ro its 

and therefrom it gradually 'spread to other pro ^ 
effects vrere not uniform. In Bengfih Bibar a^^ j^^niets hs* 
effects TTere lashing and permanentj and fcbe rave hov?" 

came zamindars; in the United Provinces ° ^j^pjeover, t^° 

ever, they only acquired certain overlord rig s. i ijeginning 
office of the revenue farmer was not hereditary m tbs 

but with the relaxation of the control of Imperia thsb 

office became hereditary; the revenue farmers conso 

position with the demoralisation, disorganisation a s’ 

of the central authority and began to levy “ period s 

multifarious exactions on the peasants. , t^bietetQ’f®' 

inaeourity that followed the fall of the Moghul mpirSi 
the revenue farmers acquired proprietory rights by uP 
the waste lands of the village in addition to the s*’* 
buying out the weaker peasants by consent or force j^gj-gro- 
organisation of the revenue administration aggra 3 .gj,pjj^tinai>s® 
geneity of land tenures and rights and led to the 13S 
of regular surveys and assessments. The viHsS® jp 

withstood snccsssfnlly the ravages of the revenue 
South and "West, but in Northern India under the crus 'Uo 
den of abtcdbs and rack-renting and the ever-increasing 
of the assignees, farmers and pettj- chiefs the villa"® oomni 
gave way before the coming of the British rule. lu iw^ri 

and Bombay Presidencies they broke down under the 3?° 
system in the middle of the 19th century. 

'Tuns, by 1765 when the right of collecting revenue h ^ 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was granted to the 33. !• Oompe°T 
Shah Ainm, the rovonne farming system was in vogue on ^ 
iho titno of Lord Cornwallis the revenue farmers 
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soli6ate3 fchoir powers aud rights in such a manner as to be mia- 
fcabon for zamindars or landlords with proprietory rights in their 
estates. To pnt tho land revenue system on a sound footing and 
applying tho notions of tho English doctrine of absolute owner- 
ship in tho landi tho Company recognised the rights of the reve- 
nue farmers as owners of their estates. Short term settlements, 
oppression and extortion of the cultivators and irregular and 
meagre collections became rampant. Tho introduction of Per- 
manent Settlement by Cornwallis in 1793 in Bengal and Bihar 
and his recognition of tho assignees, farmers etc., ns zamindars 
like English landlords deprived tho peasant or khudkast ryot 
of his customary rights of freedom from eviction so long as be 
paid the rents, and, of privileges of homestead plots, wastes and 
meadows, ponds and sorvicos of the village servants. These cus- 
tomary rights and privileges wore taken away gradually in every 
district and completely obliterated. “The village community was 
broken into pieces, tho peasants wore disorganised and the 
zamindars appropriated and distributed alt village meadows and 
waste lands among the cultivators on rent, breaking down 
customary rights in pasturage and neglected bnndhs, tanks and irri- 
gation channels to such an extent that agriculture and tho con- 
dition of live-stock were seriously jeopardised.” In the absence 
of a regular and systematic land revenue system in this period 
of pillage, plunder, wars and chaos, tho task of the British Land 
Eovenue administrators became very difficult.® 

In recent times, therefore, the land-lord estates had arisen 
either from the recognition of revenue-farmers as land-lords by 
the British (Bengal, Behar, Eastern United Provinces. North 
Madras arid parts of Bombay); or from territorial chiefs whoso 
tributes wore converted into revenue (Madras and 0. P.) or from 
grants of jagira for services to the state (Oudh Taluqdars) or from 
acquisition through purchase or mortgage of estates by bankers 

® See Chapter "V for a detailed account of Land Eevenuo ■ 
and settlement under E. I. 0. 
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or capitalists.'^ This emorgencs of land'lorSiam 

of the village community and of the peasant propel 
to the creation of a class of rent-receiving 
talists v;ho tyrannised over the cultivators. 


oi I'c 




wn»«i3va r w*. — t«nY> I 

settlement also caused a subdivision and subiufeu a ^ 
in land and sub-letting which resultsd in raclrren 
number of illegal cesses and dne3> UDjustifiab lh3' 

!#'• 


in 


Quer 01 Illegal caaaea nuu uuoai , 

rents, absence of permanent improvements ® 


land-lords, deterioration of the economic position ^^^ggoiBS 

holders and the creation of agricultural serfs— these vr 
the glaring evils of the Land-lord tenures. s 3 t® 

Later on the Permanent Settlement was also^ ^ 
the Benares division in B. P. and led to similar evils ^ 
variant of the land-lord tenure was later on introdu 

where the Malgnzars of the Mahratta period were co jgpgi 
Li -u Lu-;^ TT-no in-ffiriot to tn , 


of the s»’ 


o! 


proprietors, though their status was inferict 
zamindara and the settlement was temporary. In 


the' 


- - - - - into 

small chiefs, jagirdars and revenue farmers were is 

proprietors and granted special privileges after 1857« 

Madras and later on in Bombay in an error the viHaS® jQ 3 ical 
nitics were walked over and the Eyotwari tenure with p® 
revision was introduced. The assessments were P* ^ 
high and caused distress in the peasantry. In the rest o 
the Mahalwari tenures were introduced with temporary ^ 
meats. Under the permanent settlement ten-elevenths e 
land-lord’s collection from tenants was fixed as land-reveo 
perpetuity, and the right of full i^roprietorsbip was mndedepae 


rtht te 


on the payment of revenue, the failure to do which to 
sale ot the estate. The Government also reserved the rio 
introduce reforms for the protection and welfare of the 
dent tenants, cultivators, and taluqdars. Unfortunately the ri,- 
and privileges of the ryots wore not defined and the revenue vf ^ 
collected by the agents of the Company with groat rigour a 


7 B. K. : Lani Problems of India, 
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liarahnoES. This catisod a numbor of ovils which we have des- 
cribed above. In the beginning tho inndlorda felt a groat difE- 
otilty in paying such a high assessment but later on through ille- 
gal exactions they more than made good their losses. Tho ryots 
were ruthlessly raat-rented and placed at the mercy of landlords 
and neither the Government nor the zamindars oared for them. 
The land revenue was also inequitous and inelastic. Suspension 
and romisBions were also not provided for in tho permanently 
settled tracts. 

Under the temporary settlement tho revenue is fixed 
temporarily and is revised periodically. A cadastral record i. e. 
tho record of rights and interests in the land and of tho village 
map to determine tho amount of revenue is prepared after a 
fiold-to-field survey. Then the land is classified according to 
fertility and the revenue is fixed on the basis of the average price 
of the past 19 years of the principal produce grown. Then the 
shares of different co-sharers are determined and the assessment 
lasts SO or 40 years. Tor convenience the revenue is oolleoted 
in instalments and in case of default the holding is ultimately 
sold. On account of periodical revisions tho Government shares 
in the vicissitudes of the cultivator’s fortunes and in bad years 
grants relief by suspension and remission of revenue on the 
condition that the rent is also remitted and suspended in suitable 
proportion. 

Land Tenures in India 

Land tenure means the system of holding land by the 
cultivator from tho Government or the landlord and implies the 
determination of the responsibility for the payment of land 
revenue or the form of settlement and interests and rights in 
the land and the unit of assessment. They are far from simple, 
too complicated and intricate and show a great variety which is 
due in tho main to the chequered social and political history of 
the different parts of the country. Broadly speaking there are 
three main types of proprietory land-tenures prevalent in the 
country viz’, (a) the Zamindari or land-lord tenures in which 
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a ainslo inSiviaual or a few joint iaDa-ovrncyB are responsibis 
the payment of coHcotiro land revenno in lump Eum to tbe 
GoTernmenton tho entire estate ; (b) the Mahah'ari a ioU 
village tenures cotnprloing mabals or village estates owned 
flod of CO sbarcra or villaga conununitlcg vrbo are 
CO. ccfnv% anef sceernffj, for the payment of lend revenue; acd 
(o) the Syoticari in which the holders of individual single estates 

u a village are severally responsible for the payment of laud 
revenue. 


, . Tho Eamindari system of land tenure prevails in Bengal 
J3)bar and Orissa. United Provinces, North Madras, and some' 
parts of Bombay and 0. P. Under this tenure one land lord '3 
made responsible for tho payment of land revenue on the entire 
estate. Ho acts as a middleman between tho Government and 
0 ryots. The sottlameat is permanent in Bengal, Bihaf- 
or 'ast Madras and Benares division of U. P. and it u’ 
Gudh and in some parts of Bengal not permanently 
® first case the revenue demand is unalterable and 

n perp6gui.,y and in tho second case it is revised petiod’v 
cally after 20. 30 or 40 years. 


lan^i British were ignorant of the joint tenure of 

the Vi’ Benares division and they dealt with one of 

nermn t sharers or soma other prominent person on » 
talnnfl Ondh there is an agreement with tbo 

The f I payment of revenue on a temporary basis. 

Zaminda ' 

his ronf ° ° Pfirmanently settled districts have and out of 

alter a 3^° to the Government a fixed sum 

the pleasure Tf] “°'d a sum for his maintenanoe at 

in U. I>. are i' 1 . ^ main forms of the proprietory tenures 

ustate beino Zamindari, Paitiiari (tba 

share ° se*^' among the holders and each holder bolds 

md'wiaxiaUy Syste-m fland being 

hy the proprietors and the liability for land 
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rovenUQ ig asgegged acoordin" to tho actual area posseggod by 
each holder); and Imperfect Pattidari or Bhaiyachara in which 
the land is partly hold in comtuon and partly in severalty. 
Whore it is hold in common a lambardar is responsible for 
payment of revenue. 

The Mahalwari tonure obtains in tho rest of tl. P. and 
Punjab and 0. P. Hero tho Government enters into an agreement 
with the co-sharoro of the estate or village communities who are 
jointly and severally responsible for payment of land revenue. 
The settlement is for 20 or 30 years. An intermediary is usually . 
appointed by tho Government who is called Lambardar in' IJ. P. 
and Malgujar in C. P. and ho is held rosponsiblo for payment of 
land revenue on behalf of tho village community- About one-half 
of the not assets are taken by the Government. 

In the jRyolwari tenure tho state deals directly with tho 
individual ryots and no middlemen are recognised. Tne culti- 
vator pays revenue directly to the Government. After a care- 
ful survey, the revenue is assessed according to tho fertility of 
the holding on each occupant. All the villagers of the ryotwari 
village are subject to the village ofOoials and enjoy the services 
ct the village artisans. There are different systems of ryotwari 
tenure in Madras, Bombay, Assam and Burma. It does not 
obtain in the TJnitod Provinces. Here the incidencepf the revenue 
comes to l/o of tho produce, as compared with 25% .in the Per- 
■ manenlly settled areas and 50% in the Mahalwari and temporarily 
settled zamindari tenures. Tho incidence of land revenue, there- 
fore, varies according to the tenure, settlement and the character 
of the holdings. 

Sub proprietory and Cultivating Tenures 

Stib-proprietory tenures are those in which the holder has 
a privileged position like the zamindar except that he does 
not manage the whole estate. He is the full owner of 
his holding and bis tenure is heritable, transferable, and 
permanent and the payment is fixed. Such- are the tenure 
holders in Bengal vyho were granted privileged position in 
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1885. Tho patfidara of Bengal were given 
managing lease for a portion of the estate i’S' 

- ■" aed Oee”' 


Snb-proprietorj' tenures are also found in 0. P “**” m 

Among the cultivating icniu'es, fcbo most j.>- 

the permanenl tenure holders ; fb) Fixid rati 

proprietory tenants (dj Ossnpancu tenants (e) Statalo J 

and {[) tenants aUiuill. e.-t 

, ♦ tbs “ " 

The Agra Tananoy Act of 1901 made provisio 
four of these and (or non-occupancy tenants, 
tmiire holders have riglitg and privileges similar to the 
and are sub-proprietors. Their rights are heritable 
ferable and they can sell and mortgage their property ^^gfoosi 
of rent payable by them are fixed in perpetuity and tb®y 
in the permanently settled areas of the Benares divis>® 
cannot be efeoted nor can their rent be increased. . 

The fixed rats tenants are also sub-proprietors an 
lar to the permanent tenure holders in that they are ® 
in the permanently settled areas and enjoy the rights to ® 
mortgage their property ; their rights are 

transferable and the rales of rent to be paid by them 

onoe for all. Their pecaliar feature is that the rent payo^ ^ 
hem increases or decreases proportionately to their inore - ^ 

eoreased holdings. They cannot be ejectedi nor can thei 
rents be enhanced. The ‘absolute oocupanoj’ tenonts o 
old a similarly privileged position. 

Ex-propristory tenants are those vrho xvare formerly 
P«8 ors but^ have now lost their estates through debts O'O- 
raS ^ 1 ° ***" they cultivate and on which theypayveo 

o^ltivatora in the locality. Tho^v rigW® 
inn ‘'"“"Sh heritable. Because of tholt acqU’^; 

to ^^*^0 lond which they usO^ 

ptietory they are called oS-P'O 

'^Itor a contirfr. connote those privileged tenants u’bc 

ous calti ration of the same plot for tweire y^^vS 
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aoqtliro a fixity of tonuro in them. Their rights are also heritable 
but not transferable except on certain conditions. They cannot 
bo ejected from the land and their rents cannot bo increased ex- 
cept by mutual agreement or by an order from the Court. The 
enhancement in rent, moreover, cannot be more than one or two 
annas in the rupee and can bo ofTooted only once in ten to 
fifteen years. Besides those the other privileges of the occu- 
pancy tenants are that their rights of improvements in land are 
protected against an increase in rent ; that oonoossions to these 
tenants must also be given at the time of suspension and remis- 
sion of land revenue demand and that the cattle, seed, grains etc., 
are exempted from attachment in distraints for rent. Thus, they 
enjoy fixity of tenure, fair rents and freedom of transfer. Occu- 
pancy rights on tenants wore conferred first in Bengal and 
Agra by the Tenancy Act of 1859 but when the zamindars 
evaded the conferment of this privilege the Act was amended 
In 1885 in Bengal and many restrictions wore imposed in 1901 
in Agra to prevent the defeat of the provisions of the law by the 
landlords. Such tenants are also found in 0. P,. Oudb, Madras, 
Puirjab and Bombay. 

Statutory tenants were created by the Agra Tenancy Act 1926. 
Those cultivators who pay rent regularly and cultivate a field 
for full one year cannot be ejeoted from the land during their 
life time and their rent cannot be increased within 20 years and 
without sufficient reasons. Their heirs also inherit the right of 
bolding the land for five years after their death or upto the expiry 
of the lease, whichever is longer. 

iVo7j occupancy tenants hold land under long and permanent 
leases. Tenants-at will have no right in the land and can he 
evicted at any time at the sweet wilt of the zamindar. The 
Agra Tenancy Act 1923 aimed at oonverting all these tenants 
into statutory tenants hut the landlords have not allowed them 
to cultivate the land for full one year unless they agree to give 
up the statutory rights. Their condition is very miserable 
indeed. 
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In Oudb the Act of 1886 created statutory 
could hold the same land for seven years at the same r ^ ^ 

the Amending Act of 1921 they wore entitled to receive 
for ten years and could get the lease for every too . ggaroin* 
agreed to pay the enhanced rent settled by the court or ^ 

dar. After their deathi their successors could hold the 
further period of five years after which they could h 
the Zamindar to give up the land. On the whole, ho ^gra. 
tenants of Oudh possess less rights than their bret re 
The bold of the Oudh Taluqdars on their tenants is 
and many times they have successfully withheld the 
ment in the rights and privileges of their tenants. ° 
consolidating TJ. P. Tenancy Act of 1939 all non oo 
tenants at the time of coming into force of the Act have 
hereditary tenants except tenanta-at-will or sir tenants. ^ 
large portion of the sir tenants have also become here 
tenants. 


Tenancy Legislation 

Before the destruction of the rural and domestic industr.^^^ 
the enforcement of individual rights in land and the 03 
ment of the courts of justice under the British rule, the re a 
between the tenants and the landlords, as wc have seen ^ 
ter Y, were governed by custom. The cultivators enjns 
number of customary rights and privileges which were ° 
guarded by the village councils against encroachments or 
dations from inside or outside the village. Before the esta ’ ^ 

ment of a strong centralised administration maintaining 
order the relations between the tenants . and zamindars rro 
feudal. The landlord was dependent on the tenants , and s®* 
for the seonrity of his person and property and the tenants even 
porfornjDd corvee or begar labour on the farm of the landlord. There 
loro the relations between them were very cordial and custonin^T 
rents were paid in kind and later on in cash. With the unloch 
log np of Ibo country by railways and metalled roads and with 
the increase in population on improved security of life and P'^° 
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perty and vfith tho dovrnfftll - oI Ibo liandicraftB induslnes and 
consequent pressure ou tbo laud, its demand increased va y 
much. The landlord (hcroloro began to give out land to I o 
tenants on a competitivo basis. Ho, who could give the ait, 
bid, TTould get Ibo land. Thus custom gave place to compej- 
tion and there rva.g absolutely no security of tenure. 
ments and evictions dependent on the sweet ■will oi the 
dare became rampant and tberclore the ouUivators ba n 
oenlivo to effect improvements in the lauds or to put 1 1 , 

efforts in their cultivation. Tbo rutbiess esploilntion 
lands caused the impoverishment ol the soil and 
Was also threatened Thoroloro after the mutiny in ^ 
the Parliament began to lake a direct and active intere 
administration of tbo country tenancy legislaticn ^ 
passed with a view to protect tho cultivator against rac ' 
and confer on him the blessings ol fi-vity of touuro, . 

tranfor and fairrents and to secure to him through legislation 

his customary rights. 

In a predominantly agricultural country like ours, 

, land policy is the sins aua von of a stable economic a^olop jn ^ 
The relations between the tenants and the lau or 
characterised by sweet reasenabhvess and larriior 
..hbi il i. i„;o,.ibU ,0 ‘b. l..d to the hisho^t 

have security of tenure ; to improvo his stan^ ar 
to finance his industry he must have tbo lion ® ® ^ 

- ao.t.y ,b,„ogh ,.tr „»t. .oa to b. 
a freedom of Iransfering his land to a oer am 
trioted freedom of transfer, as we have seen, as . 
a quandary and has stimulated indebto ness. „ . jg gJ^^ 
B,. Muuonl tbo ,„io, ol t.o.oo, !ost.l.tioo , 

..Ota to 6i.. otol loro. :„,oort.m.d 

cultivators which the Pernaanent 

. « -“"v Ph.hor.taa ^h. ^or ‘hlo 

ferment of security of tenure and 
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1 < 11 ?, AQtd 

purpose tbe Tenancy Act of 18o9 in Btnga o arbUMiJ 

for tba security of tenure and protection oocap^^'J , 

baneemenls and illegal exactions by rec conb 

status for every tenant who had cultivated e - 

nuously for twelve i eara- But the objeCu o teoaat 

ed by the tactics of Iho landlords who 

from holding the aamo piece of ^ ^^5oh besto^^^ 

Thereupon the Act of 1859 was amended in 1 
occupancy status on any tenant who 
piece of land but some land in the same village 
continuously. 


cultivated net the 

for twelve ye^ 


Now 80 to 90 per cent of the 


Bee 

can 


gal 

not 


enioy this right. The non-occupancy tona ^gofa oann® 
be ejected except by the decree of a court and t tenant® 

be enhanced within five years. In 1928 the on tba 

were given the right to erect houses and tanksi au j^powe^ 
transfer of holding from one tenant to another ^ landl®^^’ 

payment of 20 per cent of the purchase money to 
The levying of an unduly high rate of salami on t a gbarS®^ 

by the ryot was thus stopped, but some landlords s to 

salamis and ahieahs. Therefore in 1937-38 an Act was P ^ ^p. 
abolish this salami ; as also ‘the landlord s rign 
tion, which has been conferred on co-sharer ryots 
privilege given to the landlord of recovering arrears 


gf rent W 


sumnjary process of auctioning the lands of the tenants. 


TbB 
I2l to 
abo- 

bis 


rate of interest on arrears of rent was also reduced from 

64 per cent.® Illegal exactions and cesses have also been 

lisbed and the tenant has been given the right to recover 

” . 4 yeers 

diluvial land within 20 years on payment of oaiy 

rent. The underryot has been given rights like ooonpa 
tenants. The Bengal Ihand Commission of lOSS-lO 
the presidency of Sir Francis Floud has recommended the 
purchase of land together with other reforms to remove 
detects and evils ot Permanent Settlement. 


8 R. IC. lilnkerji ; "Economic Prohhms of Modern India- 
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Tho rule of tbo paj’menfc of QO^/o on the purohaso price of 
the land to tbo landlord on sale of big land by a tenant wag also 
adopted in Jii/iar in 1934, but illegal osaotioug and Nazrann, 
Salami etc., wore still prevalent in Bihar and Orissa. To stop 
these evils the Bibar Tenancy Act of 1938 reduced tho rents to 
tho level of 1911, abolished the recovery of rents in kind, 
exempted tbo enbanoement of rents for 15 years and canoolled all 
enbancemonts except those on tho grounds of improvements 
effected by the zamindars, reduced tho interest on all arrears of 
rent to granted absolute right of transfer to the tenants, 

made the levy of illegal exactions an offence punishable with 
imprisonment ; withdrew the zamindars’ right of claiming 
damages for arrears, prevented eviction except from lands 
rendered uncultivablo and conferred hereditary rights on occu- 
pancy tenants and the right to build houses, dig wells and plant 
trees. The zamindar has got the simple right of getting rents 
from the oocupanoy tenants now. This Act has reduced very 
substantially the number of non-occupancy tenants. Similar 
provisions have also been made in tho Orissa Tenancy Bill 1938 
which has been passed but has not received the assent cf the 
Governor. Similarly the Madras Land Estates (Orissa) Act of 
1938 has not received the assent of the Governor-General. 

The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 served a model for tenancy 
reform and legislation in other provinces also, but the basis of 
the occupancy rights is not similar in them. In the land-lord 
estates of Madras every ryot holding other than home farm or 
the Sir land of the proprietor at the commecement of the Estates 
Land Act of 1908 and “every ryot admitted by the land-lord 
to the possession of ryoli land," has a permanent right of occu- 
pancy. In Bombay , tho special Act of 1880 dealing with the 
khots protected tho old residential tenants in the same manner 
as occupancy tenants elsewhere.”® In the Gentral Provinces 
the continuous cultivation of tho same land for twelve years as 


9 Jathar d Bert : 'Indian Economics,' 
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ol36whera CDafercad ooaupinoy ^ aSainst arbiW^y 

the Ilnitea ProvincaSi it proved *°® acornal' 

and artful ejeatmaats of the " ^ybbalana-l^^^' 

paucy status was deliberataly made j.|jg tenants ^as 

and good deal of litigation between e right 

the prdar of the day. Later on, t rental- 

permitted to be purchased at 2,, times motive of the 

Tenancy Act of 1920 made every tenant ^ith a peto'"' 

of his occupation, an occupancy tenan o ocoupa’’®^ 

nent occupational right. It recognise w oconpa®®^' 

tenants with limited transferable rights . ,g„se, mottgag® ^ 

tenants and occupancy tenants. The pre-eOP*''®^’ 

self their holdings subject to the ^ejVai 

while the latter can transfer only to co s ^ 

heirs but their lands cannot be sold or a ac ^gvB- . 

amount although they can be ejected ® -eoenlly 

nue courts. The Provincial Govornmen Uadras o\so 

a bill to alter radically the tonatoy system. j-atates 

Congress Ministry on the recommendaMoos o, provia®® f®® 

Enquiry Committee introduced a bill mlJ liabilit'®* 

unalterable rent and for the enforesment of '"'r*;? The bill has 
of the tenants and the Zamindara on this as - ^ba 

declared the rights of the tenants to the land an percoatie®^ 

landlord over the standingcrop. With a view to tenae^* 

rights on tonants-at-will and to protect oven pe juiasi’®'" 

ngaiost illegal levies and forced or poorly pai a 
hholi or lahiqdari villages, the Bomhay Tenancy » ^n* 

was inlro-lticcd by the Congress Ministry. The i {jecdo*® 

lerlliQ beiio5t3 of ponuRDonoy of tenure, reasonftb o 

(roTO liabiHly to pay cesses and levies other than but 

ponsation for improvernentB on certain classes j cuH’' 
the area so affected amounts to only S or 9 pov it.f 

- - • •• In the Punish according ^ ^ 


vatod Hird in the province. ' In tno ggcn 

Ac*, of 183” occnrMicy rigiits oin ha acquired on > 
tenant^ ai biv-^ piil the Govornoiont r.ssossmont on y 


ibo 
I eh 
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generations but have not paid either rent or services to the 
proprietor.^® 

United Provinces ', — The rent Act of 186G in Oudh created 
statntory tenants vrho could hold the land for seven years at 
the same rate and bestowed occupancy rights on those tenants 
■who had proprietory rights formerly but had lost them. Subse* 
quontly the occupancy status was also extended to suoh expro' 
prietory tenants whoso proprietory rights had been transferred 
by sale or execution. 

The Statutory tenants could be eiooted or their rents could 
be increased after 7 years. Ejectment had been rampant and 
there was no escape from it until the tenant accepted the increase 
in rent at the behest of the laud-lord* Agriculture being, the 
mainstay of these thickly populated parts of the province the 
demand for land was keen. In fact the Oudh tenants are the 
weakest. It was in regard to such tenants particularly that 
Dr. Mnkerji sounded a warning in his 'Land Problems of India’ 
in 1934 in the following words “The uneconomic holding, the 
absence of full proprietorship of the cultivators, and the use of 
eemi-slave hired labour are incompatible with the efficient in- 
tensive cultivation which is the great advantage of peasant 
farming and without which an increasing population must stay 
content with a single meal, thin gruel, and a loimcloth. The 
faint rumblings of peasant olass-conEcioUBneES, already audible 
in some parts of India, ohellange the present agricultural regime. 

No man should suffer imprisonment wilh bard labour in i/8 of 
an acre of land. No class should be merely a "mud-sill on 
which a super structure may rest;" the class wbioh maintains 
the race should not be the scape-goat of its burdens and penal- 
ties.” True it is, that under the amending Act of 1921 life- 
tenancy was granted to the statutory tenants who form the bulk 
of the Oudh tenants and that the rent could be enbanoed only 
once in ten years and their heirs could hold the land after suo- 
cession for five years. The settlemont was revised after every 
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20 years’ period and the statutory tenants could get a lease all® 
ten years provided they agreed to pay the enhanced rent tO' tl)® 
Taluqdar. Bat the real solation of the evils *'of raoh'renting, 
nazrana, and harassing litigation” prevalent among the statutory 
and other non-ocoupancy tenants lies in the replacement ot W® 
tenancy by permanent and heritable occupancy status- 
of such tenants is extremely miserable and illegal and obnosions 
pactions and levies are too many : ” aurai hhagai, bahra, 
ioontagarliai, cliauhhat rakliai, 

begar. Some of the Taluqdars heepa pri vate record in vh'ob 
the real rent is 5% higher than the Patwari records. 


Jn the Province cf Agra ; the Tenanoy Act of 1901 impose 
certain restrictions to prevent the defeating of the law of l'869.oor 
erring cccupanoy right on 12 years’ continuous onltivalion of th 
and on the tenantstet, by the caprioious taolios of the landlord 
oooupanoy right on the expiry of 12 years’ period o 
'^113 rendered very difficult in Agra unlit’ 
bann gradual and precarious and involved litigatid 

Idp ^ custom was interpreted by the courts in deoid 

zamind occupancy statns very crudelyi and lb* 

of r '^5™ ““““pied a superior social status, on acooun 

misehieJ^ tenants. The 12 year rule was very 

the 11th vT eviction of the tenant at the end d 

against thn n-K-. “^^^erded little protection to the tenani 

pressure of ' eviction of the landlord, With the increased 

T “'r ” i‘* "I- »a 

br all'meftOB -ealii-.a enhaDoed rents pcevontet 

It eansed an ^ ^ ecquieilfon of the oeeupanoy sfatos- 

‘«Ms ..a all “■'•r “• 

ensued. Tbo p obnoxious evils of absentee landiordienJ 

attention to f},; j ^°®™‘aa'cn of 1880 had drairn pointed 
baa put H-thl ° tenancy reform. As Pr. Mukerji 
that ibe yigbt it tenanoy reform has been 

a time limit and there* 
anco of tbo superior preprietor to exeroiec 
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his powar of ovieiioa baforo ifc m-viura3.’' Haaoa, dha Aob of 
1901 wag paggod to provide help to the tenant to aoquira fisity 
of tanura by proventin« tho landlord from evicting him oapri- 
oiougly. Bnt the Act of 1901 failoi to aoSiava its objaob. Batwaen 
1903 and 1922 only 13% inoreaso tooh plaoa in tho oooupanoy 
area and that too wag duo ho fraud, mistako and aooident. 
Harassing litigation graw in volume day by day and tho feelings 
between tho two parties were embittered. The non*ooonpanoy 
tenants were entirely unprotected and subject to rack-rent etc. 

Whan the Act of 1901 could nob secure fixity of tenure and 
immunity from illegal onhanoements and exactions to the largo 
number of tenants in the Bravinca and antagonism between the 
landlord and the tenants grow more intense, the situation was 
aggravated altar the Nan-oo-operation Movemsnt of the Congress 
and the psagantry became class-conscious. Tharetoro, the Agra 
Tenancy Act of 1926 was passed to check tho growing tide of dis- 
content and distress. The old rule of 12 years’ continuous cul- 
tivation for accrual of occupancy rights was abolished ; every 
tenant-at-will became a statutory tenant with a life tenancy 
heritable by his heir for five' years after his death, and the Act 
provided for the continuance of the old occupancy tenants and for 
tho purchase of occupancy rights by non-occupancy tenants from 
the landlord or tor its receipt as a gift. The rents of tho statutory 
tenants could bo increased only after 20 years (once in one settle- 
ment of 40 years) and they could be revised after the tenth year 
by special officer for enhancement. This makes for fair and 
■ equitable rates of rent. The Act, however, extended the sir rights 
of tho landlords exoassively. Suspeosions and remissions were 
also provided. But the evils of Nazrana. non-transferability etc. 
ware not completely obliterated. The Act was in fact a compro. 
mise and halt-way measure, and permanent improvements wore 
still not stimulated. 

In the meantime the world economic depression (1929-31,^ 
■enveloped the cultivators in its grip and prices of primary pro- 


11 S. K. Mukerji : Economic Problems of Modern India. 
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a.ol. Ml by 50%. The ° ’>’ 

ProvinoB could Dob ba maintained. ° a the latb wat oDdi^, 

the higher prices of agricnlbural produca during ^f^and 

not be paid by the tenants. Bemissions and s 
revenue and rental could nob ease the situa lo^^ increased 
worsening of the economic position of the euan 
incidence of debt and rent, the demand for a ^ Oong' 

tanancy laws became very pressing. The n lan sonnded 

ress under the leadership of Pandit Jawahar a 
grave warning and portents of a coming ® pj^otedienos - 
on the horizon. The Congress started the Oi 
movement and later on in U. P. a no-renu camp ^ Congress 
nised. Later on a Sub-Committee of the tlem? 

Committee made a detailed investigation of the agraria 
and in its report suggested a number of radical re orm 
the situation. In 1933- Ji the lana-lord ridden Provm 
ernraent undertook a series of ameliorative measures 
the rural masses but they failed to rescue the tenantry 

miserable oondition. ogress 

After the inauguration of the New Constitution, t 
formed the ministry in 1937, and true to their ^ 
promises, they sponsored a bill to introduce drastic a -^Ijilc 
changes in the existing land laws of these Provinces. 
stating the Government Policy, the Hon. the Premier 
2nd of August 1937 said ” there is no more important or ^ 
problem than the readjustments of the relations ^jU 

Government, the landlord and the tenant on a basis w 
make the relief of the suffering peasantry and the pro® 
of their prosperity the first and foremost consideration^ 
consider that measures of real and substantial relief o 
have been postponed too long and that such measures as 
hitherto been taken have hardly touched the root of the pro 
ot rural indebtedness.” After a heated controversy arid a 
debate the H. P. Tennnev Bill 1933, introduced on 20th AP • 

was passed by both Houses of the Lsgislaturo by ’^n 
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1939 an3 ro33iv3l feha a3i3 of tin G 3 V 3 :a 3 r oa 6th Djsinbor 

1939 whoQ fcholtinisury hal roaigno^. 

Tho U. P. Tonanoy Act 1939 h a oanaoliaating moaauro 
applicablo to tbo 3 Tholo of both Agra and Oudh ^vith tbo 
oxcoption of a Btuall area in Debradun and Mirzapur digfcriots, 
and it repeals tho Oudb Bent Act 1836 and tbo Agra Tenancy Act 
1926. Botoro tbo passage of this Act vritb a view to avoid the 
dangers and hardships of proceedings for ojeotmentj rooova y of 
arrears, onhnnoemenfc of rent and oxcoution of deeroos to tbo 
tenants orders svoro issued by tho Board of Rovonua to stay 
all suits and proceedings for tho recovery of rent of kbarif 
1314 P. and previous years and also of Rabi 1344 P. 
in areas whore remissions for agricultural calamities had bean 
given. Suits for eioctmont and onhancoment of rents and 
execution of decrees in such oases were also stayed. Lator on 
these orders wore regularised by tbo XJ. P. Staij of Proceedings 
Act 1937 which was further extended by an Amending Act of 
1938. Minor changes were also effected in the Oudh Rent 
Aott 1886. Agra Tenancy Act 1926 and tho U. P.^ Revenue 
Act 1931 to enable tbo statutory tenants and their heirs o 
apply at settlement for commutation and abatement of rent and 
to extend the period for such application. Moreover, since the 
depression in prices rent bad been remitted by executive or ers. 
the legality of which was challenged by Zammdar^ n ^ a 
High Court holding such remissions nlira vires, the Segulartsa- 
tion of Bsmission Act was passed to prevent land hoi ers rom 
challenging the legality of Government remissions of rent given 
on account, of slump. This Act had also ^een deolared «Ifra 
vires by the High Court. According to the Ac o ^ 

1926 remission in revenue had to precede remission in 

in Oudh the rant remission could not be higher 

of revenue remission. It meant that even 

distress and calamities some rent had to be paid ^ ® * 

After the devastating floods of 1938. ;emiss^m 

and Bivenue Act ( 1938 ) was passed to provide a 
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of renf: or its suspension should preoeda the remission ot 
suspension of revenue and that in both Oddh and Agra tbs 
remission in rant ahoutd be proportionate .to remission 
revenue. Buies for grant of relief during agrioultural oalamitie^ 
svera also framedt All these provisions were later on incorporated 
in the TJ. P. Tenancy Act 193°. Another important Act passed 

by the Government was tke U. P. Staijei Arrears of Sent Act 
which remitted ’’all arreara of rent dne from tenants, ( except 


those the rant payable by whom in the year 13i4 Fasli ws 
more than Es. 500,- or who in the year 1937 wore assessed to 
inoeme tax or who were paying a land revenue of ®oiB 
than Bs. 230 annually), in respect of kharif Fasli or 

prior /asals and for rabi 1344 Fasti in areas where .remissions 
for agricultural calamities had been given.” 12 

Tlie chief features of the U. P. Tenancy Act 1939 

1 Sir editary rights for tenants : — ’ With a view to confer and 


increase security ot tenure to the tenant his interestln the land 
is made heritable like an occupancy tenant. All statutory 
tcnmts and heirs of statutory tenants in Oudh and Agra, tenants 
u h with proprietory or wider proprietory rights intt''- 
VI age, pahihast or non-resident tenants of Oudh and tenants of 
garden and alluvial Mahal, become hereditary tenants. 
persons who cnitivate land from a landlord in futnre shall 
ecome hereditary tenants from the beginning. A mortgagee of 
proprietory or under-proprietory tights, a grove-holder, 
ree grantee or grantee at favonrable rate of rent is not a tenant, 
land cor not aocrne in grove-land, pastnte-Iand> 

to .L 
pibli °l 

railwav p or land (or military encamping, or within 

nry. Inaprovement Trust or forest^bonnd' 

of tenure tand, tenants have bean given security 

of Sir all o>h>rt excepting a sub-tenant or tenant 

rights. . _ 
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2. Gurtailmnni of Sir Bights of the Landlord : — Sir has 
bean defined as-all land ■which was Sir at the oommoncemenfc of 
bhe Agra Act of 1926 or Oadh Aoi: of 1885 and land which was 
Khud hast and is demarcated as Sir under this Act. Strictly 
speaking Sir means home farm b'ot it has come to mean a special 
preserve of the landlord for his own nse, in which the tenant cannot 
get a security of tenure. The landlord got this Sir land largely 
extended at the time of the Oudh Rent Act 1921 and the Agra 
Tenancy Act 1926 and got the right of "getting KJnid hast of 10 
years’ standing recorded as Sir provided his sir would not exceed 
10®/o of cultivated area of the land-lord in the village. The area 
recorded- as Sir in Agra and Oudh in 1935- il6 was 49*36 lakhs 
and 7.24 lakhs acres and approximately 25% of the Sir in Agra 
and-39% in Oudh had bean let out to tenants. Siooa the Agra Te- 
nancy Act of 1926 no less than 1.077,000 acres in Agra and since 
the Oudh Rent Act of 1921, 408,000 acres in Oudh had been gained 
as khudhasht at the expense of the cooupancy tenancy in Agra 
and statutory tenants in Oudh.’’ ^ ^ Ihe Act of 1030 has limited the 
sir land to 60 acres only. In case of landlords paying more than 
Bs. 26 local rate or Bs. 250 as land revenue, all lands which 
before the Agra Tenancy Act 1026 and Oudh Bent Act 1021 were 
not Sir, have ceased to be Sir. Of tbs remaining Sir, of such 
land-lords, that pertion which at the commencement of the Act is 
let to tenants ceases to be Sir, and the tenants become hereditary 
tenants. No reduction or alteration is made in the Sir of petty 
landlords paying Rs. 25 or less local rate or Rs. 250 or less land 
revenue whether that Sir was acquired after the Acts of 1E21 
and 1926 or not, or ■whether it is aub let or not. The tenants of 
Sir of such petty land-lords will not get hereditary rights 
but will retain possession of their holdings for five years. 
Thus, there is no reduction of Sir of a land-lord if it is less 
than 50 acres, and if it is more than 60 acres, only 50 
acres can be retained. Even in the 60 acres Sir of the land- 
lord paying. Es 26 local rate or Bs. 260 land revenue the tenants 
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will not get hereditary rights if such lands were Sir before 
Act of 1921 and 1926, Thera is no provision in the. 
a,n increase hi Sir area, bet: a change in the actual fieWs 
are Sir can be made, and a land-lord having khndkasht 
letfeling part of his Sir, can convert the whole or a pari' of h " 
khudhasht into Sir and grant hereditary rights to the tenants 
an equal area of his Sir, Hereditary rights cannot be oSfattif 
by Sir tenants if the Sir holder is a minor, a female or hiafl 
or his Sir is managed by a Gcnri of TFords which let thelan • 
The devolution oI Sir will take place according to Islamio 
Muslims and peraonaT law tor Hindus and if the heirs do 
succeed to the proprietory rights in Sir they will hold then 
share as hereditary tenants. 

3. Devolution and Transfer and Suh-lciiing of Tenanas^--^ 
A permanent tenure holder and a fixed rate tenant have hern 
table and transferable interest but of others it is heritable bat 
not generally transferable. The tenancy of a special erpropns- 
tory, occupancy and hereditary tenant 'can be sold in decree 
arrears of rent. Great changes have been made in succeasioa 
to the tenancies of both male and female tenants. A snb-tccact 

or a Str tenant cannot snb-iet his bolding in part or full : 

others can snb-Iefc under certain restrictisons, Non-oooupanor 
nant.. can sub-let for one year and again after another 
ne jeat. Occupancy tenants in Agra expropriotory or bd® 
ita^- tenants in both Agra and Oudb can sub-let their holdiegs. 
ve years and can eub-Iat again after three years. Tbe»® 
restnchons are not applicable to females .-minors. Innatios, idictS' 

tenants. All other kinds of tenants, 
without restriction voluntary 
InnQln*^s*^ ^ between tenants of the same landlord or 
tonant^LT? oonsont. and between landlord 'ooi 

for cotiPor- “od landlords arc provided; 

ottenitice IboTG^t building bousep, or improving tb'J 

fub-diviBior-ii ^ J'’ exchange can be effected throng . 

iceiE. Land-lords can also acquire land fre® 
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tenants’ holding npto 5 aoros (or house, garden or grove on 
payment o( compensation and any area Cor building purposes it 
the tenants’ holdings are avithin the limits of municipalities, 
cantonments or notified areas* 

4. Bights to effect improvements ; — Every tenant is to 
receive a written and registered lease for a period exceeding one 
year or running from year to year from the landlord. Any tenant 
other than a sub-tenant can construct, on his holding a residential 
house or cattle-shed or store-house or any other building for 
agricultural purpose without the permission of the land lord; 
but than, the tenant cannot get compensation for such 
improvement on ejectment. Ho can sell it to some one else with 
the consent of the land-lord or ha may remove it. A permanent 
tenure holder, a fixed rate tenant and an occupancy or special 
tenant in Oudh can make any building or construct wells, tanks 
etc. and water channels or works for drainage, reclaim, clear, 
enclose, level or terrace the land, and repair and renew them. 
An occupancy tenant in Agra and an ex-proprietory and a 
hereditary tenant may make any improvement except 
construction of tanks or other water storage works and of building 
in the immediate vicinity of the holding unless there is a local 
custom entitling him to do so or he has obtained the written 
consent of the land holder. If the land-lord does not permit then 
in certain cases an order can be obtained from the court. No 
non-occupancy tenant can make any improvement without the 
written consent of his land-holder. Any tenant making such 
improvement will pay the full rent of the holding. A land- 
holder can also make improvement with the written consent of 
a tenant in his holding except that of a permanent holder, fixed 
rate tenant, occupancy or special tenant in Oudh. Any tenant 
who makes an improvement in the holding with the consent of 
the land-lord or to which he is entitled and is ejected later on for 
any reason he shall be paid compensation. A tenant other than 
a non-occupancy tenant can plant trees in his holdings provided 
ha does not thereby diminish the value of land outside his 
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holding. All scattered trees in the holdings of tenants, except 
tenants of Sir and sub-tenants, existing at the commencement o 
the Act shall be vesed in the tenant provided he has held^ 
continuously such land from the beginning of 1335 
( Since 1st. July, 1927 ). All disputes over the ownership of 
trees shall be decided by the sub'divisional officer- 

5. Abolition of illegal exactions and cesses : — Taking of a 
premium or Nazrana, ahioah, Sari, Bayai etc. and corvee or 
Begar are both prohibited; and cesses, which are not of the 
nature of rent and even if recorded in the Eevenue Act 1901, 
cannot be recoverable in any civil or revenue court after a 
date notified by the Government, unless it is a bazar or fair 
cess sanctioned by the Government. If any person infringes 
these provisions or knowingly collects in cash or kind in exosiS 
of the amount due as an arrear of rent or sayar, or charges 
interest on arrears of rent at a rate higher than or collects 
any rent which has been remitted or collects before the expivy 
of the period of suspension any rent suspended etc. the tenant, 
or lessee or licensee of sayar shall be entitled to recover 
compensation from him upto Es. 200/- in addition to any amount 
or value of produce so collected, charged or rcredited- The 
penalty for collecting rent remitted or suspended is tbs 
immediate payment of the remitted or snspended amount of 
revenue or rent- 

G. Sjeciments : — No tenant shall be ejected from bis 
dwelling house in a village merely on the ground that be has 
been ejected from his holding. The law of ejectment has been 
tightened and no tenant, who is not a habitual defaulter, will be 
ejected for arrears of rent. A tenant can be ejected only from 
the area illegally sub-let. If a tenant is ejected from the whole 
or any part of his holding for arrears of rent, all arrears of renu 
due in respect of that holding are wiped out. Ejectment for 
arrears of rent is allowed in case of exproprietory, occupancy or 
hereditary tenants only when the arrear does not exceed one 
yeat'e rent- The tenant gets two years time for payment. An 
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appHcntion for tbo ojeotmoat for decreed arrears must bo filed 
between let June and Slat August and tba tenant will be 
allowed upto tbo Slat May next following tbo expiry of one 
year from tbo date of the order on application to pay arrears, 
or if bo consents, tbo arrears upto Slat May next following tbo 


expiry of one year from tbo date of a dooreo being given against 
him. If ho fails to do it, ho will be liable to immediate ejectment. 
Until ho pays tbo arrears, or is ejected, bo must pay tbo rent of 
each agricultural year by Slst May of that year. If he does 
not do so, ho will bo immediately ejected. Provision is also 
made for oompenaation for improvements and, if the compensation 
is greater than tbo rent in arrears, and the cost of the suits, the 
landholder cannot eject the tenant until he pays this excess. 
If within so days of tbo order of ejectment tba tenant pays 
the rant, tbo ejeotmont order shall be void. The rant of a 
holding can bo realised by an application for a notice of 
ejeotmont or by a suit, and tbo decree in the arrears of rent suit 
can be executed, like an ordinary money decree, by the 
attachment and sale of the property of tbo judgment-debtor, but 
not by the arrest of his person- If tbo decree is not satisfied 
for one year and no sale of the holding has taken place in case 
of ex-proprietory, occupancy or hereditary tenants, the tenant 
can be ejected from a portion of his holding whose rent does not 
exceed l/6 of the amount of the decree. The court may also 
lease the holding of a tenant for a maximum period of 6 years 
to any person who pays the deoreetal amount after which the 
holding will go back to him. The lessee shall be a non-occupancy 
tenant Distraint of crops has been prohibited. Thus, the land 
lord has been given "'effective and expeditions remedies" for 
realising his rent without the power to harass the tenant. 


7. Modifications in determination and payment of Bents ". — 
Por all rent payments the landholder must issue receipts on 
a printed form supplied by the Government in sets of 100 in 
the tehsils for 2 ns. The landholder must prepare and retain 
the counterfoil of each receipt granted. A failure to issue receipt 
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makes him liable to a penally not exceeding twice th 
paid, and a habitnal defaulter is liable in the first o 
fine of Es. 100: in a second and subsequent offence to m 
imprisonment or to a fine of Bs. 500 or to both- 
in rent suits a failure to produce counter-foils in the cour 
entitle it to form a reasonale presumption against tbe la 


The basis and method of assessment have been defi ’ - 

laid down. In determining the rent rates for hereditary 
the rent rate o£Boer will not only consider the actual rents pa'^> 
the quality of the land and its produce and the price ° 
agricultural produce between 1309 and 1313 Pasli. bub wi a s^ 
compare tbe valuation at his rates with the value of tbe 1”^° 
to ensure that tbe valuation does not exceed l/5 of tbe pro u ^ 
and will consider tbe prices of articles which enter into the cos 
of production of the cultivator ( i. e. his house hold espeus 
and cost of cultivation^. In case of a sudden rise in prices ^ 

an extraordinary cause or emergency a special ofSoer will alter 
rent in proportion to the increase or decrease in the assets of a 
mohal. In case of an emergency rents may be abated summarily 
and in case of an agricultnral calamity, suspension or remission 
of rent will be allowed as below : — 


(a) If the loss is upto 8 as. but less than 10 as. in the 
rupee, a relief of 6 as. in the rupee will be granted. 

(b) If the loss is 10 as. but loss than 12 as. a relief 
10 as. will be granted. 

(o) If the loss is 12 as. but less than 14 as. then n relief 
of Ea. 1 will be granted. 

But in Bundelkband, and tbe districts of_ Allahabad. 
Etawab, Agra and Muttra on the other side of the Jamuna and, 
it necessary in other parts also, a remission or snspanaion of 4 as. 
in the rupee on the loss of 6 ns. will be granted. If relief m 
revenue is granted then a relief in malikana will also be 
made. 
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An cnbaiiCQniQnfc of rant can lie inaSo only on ncaounl of 
improvemonli ma3o by Ibo land bolder and no cnbanoomonfc 
is nlloued if tho improvement is made by stale notion. No 
onbanoemonfc or nbalcinonb is nllov/od on the gronod of a riso 
or fall in agrionltural produce. Abatement will bo nllovrod only 
if tbo rent esceocs substantially tbo valuation of tho holding and 
an enhancement will bo allowed only when tho rent is 
substantially below the valuation at appropriate rent rates. On 
an application froni tbo tenant or tbo landholder to tbo court, tbo 
rent in kind under Batai or Kut can be commuted into cash. 
Bent can bo paid direct to the landholder, by M. 0. or in the 
court of tbo Tebsildar and for every payment there must bo a 
receipt issued under tho signature of tho landholder or his agent. 
On tho payment of a fee of four annas tho tenant oan demand 
a statement on account of rent and snyar within 3 months after 
tho end of an ngrioullural year. Tho tenant can bold land for 
10 years at tho same rent and tho rent will bo revised every 
to years by settlement officer. 

In Oudb tho rent of ocoupanoy tenants will bo 2 ns. less in 
the rupee than the rato of hereditary tenants and of special and 
expropriotary tenants it will bo 2 as. leas in tho rupee than 
oooapancy tenants. Any payment made by a tenant will not 
bo applied to tho discharge of an arronr barred by law of 
limitation. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANISED INDUSTRIES 


Introductory : — For centuries the rural arts and crafts to 
supply the simple needs of the village and urban handioraftSi 
producing a host of articles of luxuries for the courts, for the 
rioh classes, and for export had been flourishing in the country- 
We have seen in an earlier chapter how cotton weaving, silk 
manufactures, embroidery, woollen shawls and carpets oto , 
metal working, stone carving, enamelled jewellery, ivory carving 
and lacquer work, manufactures of arms and shields — all these 
were, organised in royal workshops or Icarhlianas and in the arti* 
Ban’s homes under craft guilds. They were patronised by our 
kings and courts, were very much coveted by foreigners and 
enjoyed a world-wide celebrity. In fact, “at a time when the’ 
West of Europe, the birth place of the modern industrial 
system, was inhabited by uncivilised tribes, India was famous 
for the wealth of her rulers and for the high artistic skill of her 
1 craftsmen. And, even at a much later period, when merchant 
I adventurers from the west made their first appearance in India 
I the industrial development of the country was, at any rate, not 
: inferior to that of the more advanced European nations.’’^ “Th® 
V skill of the Indians m the production of delicate wovGn fabrics; 

; in the mixing of colours, the working of metals and precious 
- stones and in all manners of technical arts has from very early 
, times enjoyed a world-wide celebrity." 2 “The art of smelting 
iron, of welding it and of making steel were very well known . “3 
, The manufacture of steel and wrought iron had reached a high 
perfection and the famous Damascus blades wore exported even 


1 Industrial Gommission. 

2 Prof. Wcbsr, 

3 Prof. Wilson. 
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to England,^ Bornior and Tavernier Lave paid glowing tributes 
to the many artistic and luxury industries during the reign of 
Sbabjeban. 

Earhhanas or Workshops: — The manufactures of the luxuries 
and other articles for the Courts and the nobles were carried on in 
royal workshops under supervision. "Largo balls are seen in 
many places called Koshhhanas or workshops for the artisans. 
In one hall embroiderers are busily employed, superintended by 
a master. In another you see the goldamiibs, in a third painters, 
in a fonrth varnisbera in lacquer work, in a fifth joinersi turners, 
tailors, and shoemakers, in a sixth manufaoturers of silk brocade 
and fine muslin."^ This organisation of handicrafts in the 
workshops insured the oxcellonoo of designs and craftsmanship 
and encouraged improvements, provided a steady employment to 
the workers and relieved them of the risks of trade and the 
supply of foreign demand. Supply of raw materials, tools and 
capital did not cause any worry to them. But the work had 
to be done under striot supervision, guard and control of oflioials 
of the realm and watchmen; heavy penalties, both pecuniary 
■and corporal, wore imposed on recalcitrants and 26% of the 
pay of the weavers was taken by the men in charge. ® No 
cloth worth more than 72 livres was allowed to be sold in- 
dependently by a weaver in royal workshop, the beat work- 
men were compelled to work for the king; they were not well 
paid and compulsion and captivity cramped initiative and skill. 
The market was restricted within the country to the rich 
minority and therefore a large quantity of the manufactures 
which could stand long distance transport charges was exported. 
The heavy exactions and extortions of the liveries and officials 
discouraged production. The workers wore "at the mercy of an 
administration conducted by men who ware aooustomod to 

4 Banade, 

6 Bernier quoted by Moreland in Akbar to Aurangzeb, 

6’ Eamilton : Trade Belations between England and India- 
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extremes of luxury and display, "who were discouraged by ^ 
conditions of their tenure from taking measures to foater 
development of their charge, and who were impelled hy 
strongest motives to grasp for themselves the largest possi 
share of each producer’s income. Productive enterprise was 
penalized, while the demands on the existing stream of co® 
modities were certain to increase, the incentive to effort 
bound to diminish, and the superior attractions of an unpro^ 
duotive life to become more and more apparent to all the mo. 
active elements of the population.”' “The foreign merobsuls 
provided a certain antidote to the dry rot which sterilized the 
energies of industrial producers under such a system, "^he 
activities of the foreigner stimulated production through the 
increased demand for commodities, the introduction of new 
staples, and improved processes.”® 

It was these products of the arts and crafts industries 
“fine linens and calicoes, jewels, and embroideries, woollen and 
silk manufacturts” — which together with precious stones and 
spices appealed very strongly to Europeans after their first main 
contact with the East in the Crnsadrs, and formed the lucra- 
tive trade of the E. I- Co. The desire to trade in these com- 
modities set all the nations of Europe to searching out a now 
route to India when the way through the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean was finally closed. These speoialued led the 
traders of Enrepo to India which attracted the jealous eyes cf 
the c-ccioent for its fahuleus riches and brought successively the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and the English. 

D/cUrt- cf JTar.ilicrr.fts : — With the advent of 
tho Bfliith raKi and cfl’ilrAlisol admiiiiitrntion these luxury 
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^^’^ 30 inlcrcEt (nvourcd 
^''gJand 5atcf on the oj'posiiion of vested interests frcni 

silk' tf' fo diccoisrcito the tnannfnDtnro of cotton 

’®POri fueocttlcd in jtotfinfj prohibitory 

’^itaufaot them in Bnp.hvnd- Tho nso of Indian 

a oH in EnpJand vrnD proiiibited by Parliament 

dodugtrifjj'^^^ trade was inflicted on India. Then tlio 

■Qduat ■ in England complolcd tho rout of handicraft 

P^^valon'" donic.olic and foreign markets. The,, 

^•^glish T “oiions and ideas and tlio adoption of 

®no 3 au ®to. hy UiQ cdticatcd middle class did not provide 

^^0 freaT Industrial Rovolution, 

snd 0 ^° policy and the arm of political injustice strangled 
lijoy °''d of the ISth oenturyi^ 

*“ 03 fc oM° dooltno and by the middle of tho 19 th oontury ! 
decay ■ ^oro in a moribund condition and stagnating. Their. 
Sod the ooonorniq dovolopinonfc of the country lop-sided 

®ont caused an industrial depression, spelt unomploy 

led to iotousity and severity of the^ famines, and 

n„ ** *’®P>d raralisation of the country and increased pressure ' 
the land. 

industrial situation at the beginning of the 19th 
demand stagnation counteracted by a certain foreign 

’ ^f*o oaato system, however, provided for the ooatr 
diffl i'eredilary industrial occupations since change was so 
dext”*^-*"" P^'ovided tho mechanism for technical training 
and the traditional manufacture of definite types of 
and in the sons of the craftsmen there was a continuous 
ocssion of hereditary apprentices”.® 

Pre-W ar Industrial Development 
With the downfall of iho handicrafts industries, capitalistic 
erprtso began to be introduced in the country first in the form 
• — industry^ ° during tho regime of the E..I. Oo- and 

’ ^f^otoles ; op. oil p. 440 
20. See dnie chapter IV. 
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later on in tba form of factory induBlry. Before the fifties 
of the last century, excluding indigo factories, there xvaB an 
almost entire lack of factory industry in India. During the 
fifties ostton and jute industry on the factory syatem 
began to he organised and later on coal'mining. Besides 
these three important industries, r.’hioh alone had grown 
hy 188D, the attempts nt the establishment of other 
factory industries wore erratic and mot with qualified success. 
In 18G0 with a view to provide leather materials to the army 
the Government established a Bfaruoss and Saddlery factory 
at Cawnpora and in 1880 a private concern with Government aid 
was also started. Efforts wore made to plant a glass factory in 
XJ. P. and an iron industry in Madras Presidency. The tanning 
industry in Madras grow during the forties and built up an export 
trade in hides and skins to B K , Germany etc. by 1880.^ “ While 
by 1800, the Industrial Eevolution had firmly planted the factory 
system in England, it could bo Irausplnnted in India sucoess- 
(ally only after 1550. Before the era of the railways and steam- 
ships which made it possible to import plants and machineries 
from England to India and to develop the factory industrieSi 
the commercial instinct of the E. I. Co. bad led lb to apply steam to 
shipping, although the steam ships could bo used in voyages 
between India and England only alter 1825 when the problem 
of coaling stations had been solved. A number of steamers 
however, plied on the rivers round about Calcutta and ocean 
sailing ships between Calcutta and the sea. In 1832 the Company 
owned 7 steam vessels in India and 1 were owned by "private 
companies. Steam engines were also utilised in docks, canal-boring, 
coal mining, flour grinding, money coining, silk'reeling and in 
cotton manufacture and a Paper mill in the vicinity of Calcutta 
under European enterprise.^® Most of these enterprises, however, 

11. G'ldg'il ; Industrial Evolution of India p, S3. 

12. - Gadgil ; op. cit. p. SS-S9. 

13. Buchanan : Development of Gapiialisiic Enter pria 
in India. 
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proved abortivo, end if; was only after the powerful reactions of 
tbo demands of Iho Industrial Revolution that an ora of public 
works was inaugurated and the railways and maoadainisod 
roads began to unlock the country. Instead of an industrial 
revolution India osporienced a cominoroial revolution and built 
Up an extensive inland and foreign trade. In the beginning of 
the second half of the last century the railways were developed 
from Bombay, Calcutta and Madras and it was only after this 
that coal mines began to bo operated actively and cotton and 
jute mills wore developed. The development of the railways and 
Bleamships not only meant the rapid and cheap importation of 
plants and maohinerios and their spare parts but also of 
manufactured goods and of mechanics and engineers to instal, 
trork and repair the machines. Tbo railways also stimulated 
the development of engineering by opening repair shops in 
'which Indians got training and engineering also developed in 
Bombay, Oalcutla and Assam for the repair of cotton, jute and 
tea machinery. 'With the exception of the cotton mill industry, 
all others owed their growth to British enterprise and capital. 
One would expect that with the eslablishment of law and 
order the development of industries ought to have been rapid. 
But the deadening effects of a century and half of wars, 
plunder and rapine, the adoption of a policy of free trade in the 
interest of the demands of the Industrial Revolution, the 
emergence of the doctrine of economic imperialism and lack of 
capital did not call forth enterprise. And the development of 
the two textiles, jute and cotton, was due to the Crimean War 
and the American Civil War respectively. Thus, by 1880 
while the indigenous industries were rapidly declining on account 
of several adverse influences, the development of factory 
indnatry was too meagre and disproportionate to absorb the 
displaced' craftsmen* 

Comparatively superior to the English industries upto 
the middle of the 18th century, Indian industries became 
relatively inferior to them by the middle of the 19th. Attention 
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wag drawn to this backward slate of onr industries by , 

eminent Indian patriots and thinkers and by tbe Famine 

Commissions of 1830 and 1901 wbich emphasised very strocg 

the diversification of industries to fight the scourges of fare 

and poverty among the masses. „The Indian National Cong 

since its inception in 1835 began to agitate for a forward indusw.a 

• success 


policy on the part of the Government. The t-- . 

of the Japanese in rapidly indnstrialising their country 
short period with state aid further stimulated the demand for 
industrialisation of the country The imposition of the cotton^-® 
of ;o in 1894 at the instance of Lancashire confirmed the ^ ^ ^ 
held widely that tbe Government was opposed to the 
■fiovo'.optnent of the country which would deprive the 
manuiac.ureis and capitalists of the extensive Indian naar' ^ 
iho growing poverty of the masses, the recurrence of f.atn*'’®~ 
Ibeir increased severity and intensity, the absence of suitoWe 
opportunities for industrial employments for the educated youu 
men and the growing 'drain' of wealth from tho country 
the economic discontent into a political one and led to thesUt^ 
of t.ie Inman Industrial Conference as an off-shoot of the Com 
gross in 3935- The partition of Bengal initiating the Swade^'bi 

mo..nianl with a positive and negative programme of de»e5o.^ 

men. c indigonaus industries and tho boycott of forcigo 
c p.c h Logli^h, causo i a mnsh-racra growth of Indiso 
rn-ci for manufacture of pioce-goads. scap. matches. 

S;; - t-"? banks were also 

was short-lived, and many of 

I:;!!:;::!::"””""'"’ business abUhy,' traiame ^ 


^ f-;"=e,or:nadnu-;-e 5„ance, i 

fir.ow, an i tlje stuii’i u-'m^ 

_ .. i ... .iueranoe 


ill oon?idora'’iQn o 


t esonotn*® 
ttiy 


■noe and even postt’.vo , 


tee OovemT/1'’-o^ 
pa*.ri:,t:c cnih 
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Diovemenb, however, Icfl to nn insistent demand for state aid to 
industrial development by starting pioneer factories, supplying 
technical advice, helping with capital, instituting commercial and 
technical education and protecting the indigenous enterprises 
against foreign competition. 

In the meantime between 1830-95 and 1895*1914 the 
textiles and ooahmining had made some progress. In fact during 
the first period the cotton and jute mills expanded rapidly : cotton ^ 
mills increased from 58 to 144 and jute mills from 22 to 29, duej 
to growing exports of twist & yarn and of jute manufactures. 
With the extension of railways coal-mining also registered nn 
increase from over r29 m. tons in 1885 to over 2’8 m. tons in 
1894, but in value it still lagged behind the output of Kolar gold 
mines, Besides these 6 woollen mills and 8 paper mills by 1895 
had also sprung up and a number of cotton and jute pressing and 
ginning factories, rice and timber mills, lac factories, engineering 
Workshops and foundries, and tanneries had come into existence. 
5?hu8, by 4895 the cotton and jute factories and coal-mining had 
showed a steady increase and many ancillary and seasonal 
emallcr industries had been developed and this development 
encouraged Justice Eanado to hope that India would “work out 
its induscrial salvation." This rapid extension of factory industry 
■was due to the removal of the 5% duty on machinery, mill 
stores. and steel goods and to the development of railways and the 
consequent commercial revolution; but the removal of 6 /o duty 
from cotton imports deprived the cotton industry of this small 
protection. Its development was due to changes in internal 
domand. while that of jute was due to the increased demand 
for food stuffs and raw materials by the industrialised countries 
of the world and the consequent opening of the grain lands 
of America and Australia. In the second period inspite of a 
temporary setback due to many causes, internal and ®^t®r- 
nal the cotton factories increased from 144 in 


14 : Gadgil ; op. oil. p. 75-77. 
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t ^914; tiig jgjg mills increased from 29 

I and the output of coal mines increased from 
'Q 1901 to over 15'73 m. tons in 1914 on account 
extension of railways and factories and of improved 
9 a of production. Moreover, the period witnessed -the 
wth of mineral and metallurgical industries like petroleum 
manganese etc. Since 1887 petroleum industry grow up 
on modern lines and between 1893 and 1S14 the output 
increased from over 15 m. gallons to over 259-34 m. gallons. 

i ough the production of manganese had begun in 1892 in 
Madras, the manganese industry developed only after the opera- 
ion of the rich deposits of Central Provinces in 1900* The 
uaso apaneae War, cutting oil the large supplies from Euesia 
an t e demands of the iron and steel iadnstry of Europe and 

1 f industry and it reached its peak in 

1907 with an output of 9 lao tons. Between 1908-11 India 
po uoa the largest quantity of manganese mostly for exporti 
0 mining from Eolar fields was also developed. Salt and 
T developed considerably but salt-potre of which 

India had a monopoly till I860, declined. As regards iron and 
B eel industry, the development of which means 'real industrial 

iZ producing pig 

iron m 1875 but due to the poor quality of the ere it was not a 

n noia success until bettor ores were found in 1909. In the 
eantimo m 1907 tho famous Tata Iron & Steel Oo, was formed 
ams e pur and began to operate in 1912 bub till 1914 their 
dnalriPB small. The development of mineral in- 
fer the * ^ ^ remarkable but most inadequate 

Seron?" , - -i-ng of metal- 

profitableZTofZZT”*''’* difficulty of eoonomical and 
ohemieal inS bse-products and tho lack of suitable 

Eurforod a sel-bLZ^' leather tanning industries 

imports and hrn '*/ b mostly on account of increased 

America. The seasonal industries 
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liko gins nnd pressos; rico and limber mills eto„ flour and oil 
millsi onginooring and railway workshops, foundries, quarries 
otc,, were also developed considerably in this period. They 
Tc-gistered n real industrial advance. "Thus, "the growth (of 
iarge factory industry) from 1890 until the World War was fairly 
steady in all fields. Cotton spindles more than doubled, cotton 
power looms quadrupled, jute looms inorcnsed ii times and 
coal raisings G times, whilo the extension of railways continued 
ot the rate of about 800 miles per annum." The number of 
employees in factories and mines increased about five-fold. 
On the whole, however, the extent, of organised factory indus- 
tries upto the outbreak of the Groat War in 1914 was too limited 
^nd Small as compared to tho needs, the size, the population 
&ud Potentialities of tho country and development bad been 
^®ry slow. Cotton, jute and coal mining, besides plantations, 
^''Wo the only organised industries established on a sound foot- 
’°S. According to tho industrial census of 1911 out of 7.113 
tfiotories (establishments employing more than 20 persons on an 
average) only 4.569 or loss ihan 2/l utilised mechanical power 
•ipd more than 81 per cent of the industrial population was 

Employed by plantations, textiles, mines and transport indus- 
tries, re 

Tfie World War and its effects : — The war exposed the ex- 
treme Weakness of India’s industrial position and her undue depen- 
dence on foreign supplies for iron and stool goods, machineries 
steam engines, and boilers, railway' rolling stock and materials, 
and chemicals of various kinds. All those essential supplies were 
abruptly cut off by the war. The preoccupation of the Allies with; 
the war and the shutting out of tho countries which wore subs* 
tantial importers of Indian primary products like Germany and' 
Austria and the shortage of shipping and railway wagons occa- 
sioned by tho exigencies of tho war for transport of troops and 


15. Buchanan op. cit. p. 139-40, 

16. Gadgil ; op. cit, p. 119, 
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munitions disloaated the industrial and oommeroial advance of 
the country temporarily. Markets for rice and hides vcere dis- 
located ; the aluminium industry of Madras received a set-back 
on account of the stoppage of aluminium imports from abroad; 
the railway’s suffered in equipment and factory industries in 
general could not expand for want of machineries and essential 
materials. The shortage of tonnage and ■wagons ■was felt more 
acutely by agricultural products than manufactures or mineralSi 
the position of which was strengthened by their brisk demand 
during the war. Only export industries were adversely affected, and 
cotton, coal, manganese etc > suffered a temporary set-back at 
the outbreak of the war. On the other hand, it made the British 
Government to realise its follies in adopting an attitude of 
apathy and indifference towards India’s industrial advance. 
The military importance of the development of Indian industries 
was emphasized by the hrilliant part played by them in essen- 
tial supplies to the eastern theatre of the war, which would 

have been considerably greater if they had been organised and 

developed on modern lines with Government assistance in many 
ways. The modern munitions of war cover such a long range 
of Commodities produced by an industrially advanced country that 
the development of the rich and extensive natural resources of 
India is a matter of almost military necessity-^f The war 
therefore, by creating an enormous demand and high ’prices for 
raw materials and food-stuffs which India could supply to the 
llies re acted very favourably on her export trade and the 
f in India s favour increased from an average 

m to £ 60 m. average. The lack of usual imports 
urope provided an excellent opportunity to the Indian 
P Bers and capiialists to la^inch new enfcerpriees like 
, , ’ and steel, wool, mining and metallurgical and 

^ r aotories etc. The insistent demand of the ■war zones 
woollen and leather goods stimulated their 
• — ® 'OP w lie to meet the internal demand the Cotton 

17. Mont- Ford Seport. 
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indnslry ospando:! very much. Tho julc industry also ndvanocd 
rapidly to moat the incrossod domnnd for Runny cloth nnd enoks. 
Bat unfortunately, thanks to tho policy of tho Govornmont, 
India rras not in a position to lake tho fnllost advantage of tho 
extramely favourahlo situation for tho ndvanco of her industries 
and the rosul", wis that in plaoo of tho Britisii and German, tho 
nontral Aiaarioan nnd Japanoso industries captured nnd glutted 
the Indian market and sucooedod in building up an ostonsivo ex 
pert trade to India during the war nnd tho post-wnr period. 
The limiting factor in India avas not only lack of machinery and 
essential materials, but also, of export toohnioians nnd obomists, 
shortage of skilled labourers, of coal and coking plant, and 
transport nocomurodation on railways and ships nnd of an 
nised Gnanoial and capital market and adequate banking 


eredit facilities. 

^itb a view to invcatigalo tho possibilities of proBtab 
®“ipIoymanb of Indian capital in industry nnd oomraeroe an o 
"^ggest the ways and moans in wbicb tbo Governmsn o ^ ^ 

tielp tho development of industries, tbo Industrial Oommission , 
«nder Sir Thomas Holland was appointed in 3 916. In or or o . 
remove the deficiency in tbo matter oi industrial dovolopm n^ 

- end to make India solf'suflioient for ossontial supplie^ t e 
mission recommended direct nnd active help by the ^ over 
to industries by organisation of technical and soientifio . , 
for industrial nnd chemical rcsoarohes, by provision o eo n 
industrial education and commercial intelligenoe, y 
creation of a Stores Purchase Department and the esta ^ ^ 
of Provincial Departments of Industries with an '^'1- _ 

l„, co.o,ain.lio=. In 

Board was Gsfcabliehed which played an important pat 
mg the production of such malerinls as were requir 
Allies for the successful prosecution of the War. 
purpose of the Board was the control and developm ^ 

Indian materials and industries as supplied the 
sinews, the limitation and co'ordinaticn of the 
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imported manufactures and products and the application of 
matufacturiog processes for war purposes to reduce the de* 
mauds on shipping. But in many vrays it fostered the groTvth 
of several indigenous industries by purchasing a large quantity of 
indigenous products and materials, by distributing quotas of all 
orders from Allies under Home indents and priority oertiBcates 
to Indian manufacturers, by helping individuals and firms m 
importing plant, experts or skilled labour from abroad and by 
supplying of necessary technical information and advice to uey; 
enterprisers establishing new industries.^® Asa consequence 
of this policy cotton, jute, iron and steel, leather, woollen, 
engineering, chemical, mining, paper, glass, cenaenl, cutlery, 
paints and varnishes, snrgical instruments, oils and fertilizers 
were given a great impetus- 

During the war period there was a general rise in prices 
which began at the outset of the oonflagaration and continued 
till 1921. During this period upto 1917, agrioulturo- felt 
prosperity although the Government control of prices of food 
stuffs and raw materials did not allow tbena to rise except in 
case of raw cotton, as fast as they would have been. But the 
prices of certain imports like kerosene, cloth, sugar, metals, and 
salt rose very high. The interna! prices and exndrts of food* 
grains to the AHio^ were rigidly regulated by the Government 
and therefore experts of food-stuffs were vary low during the 
war. Af'erthe Armistice in 1918 the exports of food-grains were 
allowed only to Ceylono. and Straits Settlements and a scheme 
far a proportionate distribution of provincial surplnscs was also 
brought into force. The severe famine of JSlS-lti and that ol 
1000 21 led to imioris of wheat from Australia and rice from 
Burma in very largo quanlilies and the abnormal rise in price 
of wheat caused the roiraposilion of embargo and imports of 
foreign wheat. The abnormality and disparity in rise of prices 
of exr'Ort and import products resulted in lootings cf tbo 


18 Jathar and Deri. cp. csf. p. 478. 
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niatkels’ in many pattg. Heavy fail oxports of oil b ^ ^ 
escopb linseed Tcbich ttbs boufibt tnoto byU-Ki ^ . 

ioraigaors, wag rogistored. Icoroftsod (roigl'ts an<i conlT 
of demand from llto conlincntnl connlTies, both allies and 
"^ero tbo chief causes. Tim reduction in ospotta and °°° 
snmption by the local mills doprossed jnto prices. 

With the general rise in prices the profits of indust y 
creased rapidly and stimulated their further dovolopm . 
stringent Govormnunt control over all economic aotivi tea 
tl^o war affected different industries in different ways. 
Purobases o< Government at fixed prices encourage an ^ 
the prosperity of jute, mica, mangaueso, tea, woollen an^ 

®nd steel industries whereas m enso ol coni not 
^iipply and distribution of ccai to various industries 
tbe Goal Transpor tation Ollicor was strictly regulate u 

^sports wore also embargoed or prohibited. Too 
Were not only stimulated by high prices of their pro uc s 
• also by the relatively lesser rise in prices of raw mater ^ 
.■«’<ig03. The difficulties ol getting materials and other 
Proved the position of the existing producers. The w 

*‘0 the agricultural producer chiefly a loss of old expor 

To the manufacturer it meant, as in cotton and coal, 

ffun of foreign compatitiou or, as in jute, manganese a ^ 
***inBtal8 useful (or munitions purposes, the creation o 

demand ■'!« On the whole, however, the war j^^^^tries 

favourable environment for the progress of organise 

in the Country. f 

■ . . , .. goverumcn’' 

The exchange and currency difficulties °* important. 

during tbe later part of the war since 1916 bad jhe 

reporcuaEiona on the industries and trade d the e° yj^jinh bed 
phenomenal rise in the price of silver, a oontingeucy Policy, 
never bean considered in framing the Indian 


19 Gadgil op. cii. p, 2S9. 
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oansed a sympathetic rise in the rapae-afcerling exohanga 
August 1917 from ]s. id. to 2s. id in April 1920- _ ^ 

This abnormal rise in the rate of exchange put a 
on imports and discouraged exports in general, but the imme 
effect of decontrolling exchange rras not very adverse o 
foreign trade of the country, because the enormous ^ 

of currency, brisk trade and the famine of 1918 19 oa • 

heavy increase in prices and after the armjstice there 
keen demand for the primary products of India from ° 

The immediate post-war price boom encouraged the efpe 
hides and skins, jute, oil-seeds, lac, dyeing and 
rials and yarn — raw materials which constituted the v 
export trade of the country ; while an impoverished 
after a long and protracted exacting war, could not ma 
the imports of manfaotures in India whioh formed the ^ h 
its imports. The impossibility of prompt deliveries of impe 
turned the balance of trade in favour of India {1918-20). 

Post-War Boom : — By the close of the war, the dye tr 
cast for an unprecedented boom. The expeoted keen e 

for all kinds of products, rapidly rising prices after l9l8, 

mal inflation of currencies, phenomenal profits of indnstry e 
their continuation, gave a strong tone of optimism to ma 
turora and businessmen who planned extensions and expansion 
of their business and production on a large scale. The rapidly 
rising rate ol exchange induced them to place heavy orders 
the purchase of machinery and other essentials and to float a 
largo number of companies. The acceptance of the 2s gold ratio, 
as recommended by the Babington Smith Oommittee, by 
Government of India, induced the importers to hope lha, 'S 
exchanges would continue. The result was an unusual induslria 
prosperity whioh was short-lived. Cotton, jute, iron and e 
manganese, lac, oemonl.oil-aoels and hides and skins etc, 
great prosperity. The mania of getting rich quickly caught J 
I business and induslrial world, and very high dividends o 
■ eharea and stocks caused the prices of industrial securities to rue 
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Inspile of the banking crisis wbiah began in 1913 tbo 
number of joint stock companies in British India increased 
from 2,GS1 in 1913-11 ■with a paid-up capital of about 76 orores 
to 2,713 in 1918-19 with a paid-up capital of about 106 orores 
and to 4,781 in 1921-22 with a paid-up capital of about 223 
orores- But it is more striking to note that 906 companies 
■'vith an authorised capital of about 275 orores in 1919-20 and 
965 companies with an authorised capital of 146 orores in 1920-21 
■'vore newly registered in India, Thus, between 1919 and 
1921 the number of companies increased by 75% and the paid 
op capital more than doubled, and although during the war the 
dilBoulties of importing machinery and plant, mill stores and 
technical experts prevented the rapid mounting up of the number 
of companies; the paid up capital of the existing companies 
icoreased considerably. The dividends paid out of windfall 
proGts wore phenomenal; The Bombay Cotton Mills e. g. 
paid 237% in 1918; 40'1% in 1919; 35'2% in 1920 and 301% in 
1921.21 Many of these companies were recklessly and 
f>'oudulonlIy floated but owing to the optimism in the air, their 
Capital issues wore subscribed. There was a good deal of 
speculation in the stock and share markets and the values of • 
industrial securities particularly of cotton, jute, iron and steel, 
csment and manganese compaines, rose very high. The tempo 
cf Bpeoulation is evidenced by the fact that the shares of the ^ 
Tata Bank were at Es. 90 premium when only Es. 15 were ^ 
paid Up and no reserve fund at all. The Tata Oil Mills share 
of the face value of Es. 100 was quoted at Es. 675 premium, 
oven before the erection of the machinery for the working of 
the mill: Owing to this popular hysteria and frenzy to make 
iiig fortunes in a week or fortnight numerous new companies, 
for every conceivable object rose like musbrooms.’’ Wages and 
Costs also increased rapidly and currency and exchange oondi- 
tiops intens iGed the boom. — 

50, G^dgil ; op. cit. p. 233. 

51. - Textile Tariff Board quoled by lathar mtd Ben op. 

cit. p.'d74. 
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The Depression ,and Recession 

The bubble of the boom, which reached its peak in April, 
1920, was pricked at last and there followed a long period of 
acute depression which was lengthened and accentuated by the 
currency policy of the Government entailing violent oscillations 
in exchange rate. When with the expansion of currency and 
rise in prices the exchange began to rise since August 191/, 
then in expectation of a quick recovery of demand from all 
countries after the war and a continuation of war time profits, 
the importers placed heavy orders to tako advantage of the 
exchange. This tendency grew stronger after the armistice 
till April 1920 when the exchange was at 23. 4d. since Decem- 
ber, 1919. But the heavy orders for goods and machineries 
etc. placed during the war and at its close could not be executed 
promptly. The impoverishment of Europe and its inability to 
purchase goods, thehigh exchange during 1919, and the unfavour* 
able agricultural conditions reduced exports to a low level* 
Then from April 1920 the exchange began to tumble down and 
by May 1921, it reached the lowest figure of Is. 3d. It was at 
. this very time that the orders for machineries etc. placed before 
began to bo executed and to arrive in India* Hardwares, 
machinery and mill work, metals, motor cars and cycles, railway 
plant and rolling stock, instruments and apparatuses were 
imported in huge quantities in 1920-21-22. The arrival of these 
goods when the exchange had begun its downward trend and 
become unfavourable created acute diflioulties to the importers, 
many of whom became bankrupt. The imports of machinery and 
mill stores for extensions of old and establishment of new 
industries increased their productive capacity when the falling 
off of the demand and depression had begun* The depression 
was therefore intensified. Many importers in Bombay, Delhi, 
Amritsar etc. decided to settle the contracts only at 2s. rate and 
thus repudiated them. The depression continued and on account 
of the currency policy India did not share in the world recovery 
frcm 1924 onwards- The rise in the exchange rate after 1921 
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Ifopti prioog down in India ntd hit hard tho poor ngrioulturist and 
Qittny induslricg. This prolonged tho period of tho depression 
still further and intensified foreign eoinpotition at n time when 
tho world ourroncies had been depreciated. “Tho pegging of the 
esohango by Govornmont at a parity oven higher than pre-war 
niay bo taken ns one of tho contributing factors to a prolonged 
period of general posl’wnr depression"-" " All industries and 
tho Tariff Board bnyo complained against this handicap of Indian 
intlnstries and tho Board in making its recommendations for 
protection had always made allowance for this fact. This unstablo 
exchange throughout tho post*war poriod has adversely affected 
the foreign trade of the country also- With its stabilisation there 
was a recovery in 1927 onwards but sincel929 the world economio 
hlizznrd has had its undesirnhle effect on Indian industries and trade 
ee Well. As this depression brought about a fall of more than 50% 

■Q the prices of primary products, it hit hardest tho onltivators of 
the country whoso reduced purchasing power had a very undesii* 
&hlo effect on the indigenous industries. Our country being mainly 
•agricultural, tho world slump in prices intensified tho trade 
^spression here and the agricultural depression abroad reduced 
the demand for Indian juto manufactures. The depreciation 
ourrenoies in foreign countries and tho appreciation of 
the rupee increased tho severity of foroign competition in India 
depressed still further her industries. The Goveinmeut 
finances were also adversely affected and retrenchment, salary 
outs and increased taxation had to bo resorted to balance -the 
fi'idget. The stocks and money markets became very unstablo 
^nd the rates of interest and dividend fell very low. Since 1932, 
lowever, there was a gradual recovery which reached its peak 

1937. Sugar, Cotton, iron and stool, cement, paper, jute 
••••d other industries except coal showed groat incroasag. This 
•as been duo partly to tho grant of protection to certain 
•ofiuBtriea. partly to the importation of machinery and mill 
.^ ^••es at favourable exchanges, partly to the sale a nd export o f 

^2 ; Qadgil : op, cit. p. 235. 
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huge quantities of gold making available large sums for company 
flotations and partly to the Swadeshi movement encouraged 
by the Congress. Since 1937-38, however, there was a recession. 
The recovery in prices of primary products and increased world 
trade in them increased the purchasing power of the cultivators 
in 1937 and this reacted very favourably on all Indian 
industries. There was again a boom, increased trade, industry 
and speculation followed by the recession, since October lOo?. 
The prices began to fall again and the share and commodity 
markets suffered very heavily, profits and dividends declined and 
industries were depressed, mjv 

Present War : — The present war, however, has again causea 
a feverish activity in production and sale. There is increased 
employment, rise in prices, heavy profits, company flotations 
and extensions, large government orders and all industries and 
trades have considerably toned up. The War Supply Departments 
and the Industrial and Scientific Besearch Committee, the 
Export Advisory Council etc. are doing their level best to 
encourage the industries, although the shutting out of Europe 
to the Indian exports of raw materials and foodstuffs has 
deprived the export trade of a very valuable market. Dorino 
8 months of the war ending November IDiO ( in which there 
was no export to Europe ) the export to European countries 
declined from 13'52 lakhs in 1939-40 to 6’08 lakhs and the 
exports to Japan and Egypt in the same period fell by 2fi^ 

300 lakhs respectively. On the whole, however, export trade 
increased by 870 lakhs on account of greater intakes of 
American ccnnlries. Raw Cotton, Wool and Jute. Sugar, Bice. 
Coffee. Hides and Skins and Groundnuts received a set-back. 
But the exports of cotton piece goods, twist and yarn, jute, 
gunny bags and cloth and tanned hides and skins increased. 
The Price Control Boards all over the country do not allow the 
rise in prices to go very high. All the familiar phenomena of 
n boom are feasible. Presh measures of taxation have been 
adopted and the Excess Profits Doty prevents, distribution of 
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very largo aiviaondB. Boaiaes various inoreasoa in postal rates, 
a Hurohargo of 265i on all taxes on iccotno and n lO'/o oxocbs on 
trank telopbono charges bavo been imposed in November 
1940. 

In fact the vrar lias given a momentous strido to Ibo 
development of industrios in Ibo country. The Government has 
recognised that tbo scope of industrialisation should have no 
limits end that tbo pace of industrialisation should o 
Bufiioiontly acoeloratcd at all costs. Tbo Government s o 
not only oaro for tbo immediate needs of tbo vrar but s ou 
launch a oomprobonsivo plan of all-round industrial developm 
to enable tbo country to take a big planned strido forwar 

that India may attain industrial self-sufficiency inspite of a 

co-ordinated imperial war effort. Bor a second time n ti 
conflict has provided a unique opportunity to n 
indnstrialiso her economic struoturo and the stoppage o 
export of her raw materials has afforded a very good c 

develop scientifle and industrial research to utilme them wilbm 

the country. The stoppage of import of commo 

essential for our economic and industrial life li '0 naac 
and chemicals and even for our health like mediemes and drug 
etc. should bo seized to monufaoturo them within 0 co • 
From this point of view the establishment of ® ,, 

Scientific and Industrial Eesearob has been welcome on 
^ bands but it is gratifying to note that the Board wbiffi 
concentrating on immediate war needs is ta mg “ ^ 

view to plan a programme (or meeting the industrial “ 

of the country. New industries like motor ^ 

and ships etc. have been planned and it is expeo e 
that the deliberations of the Eastern Gronp Oonferance 

„a u. h»a 

eome the chief industrial centra of the Bas . nrmaments 

Ghatfield Gommittso’s Eeport to manufacture ordnance 

a four ororo schema for expansion and mo ern Yfhole 

factories, by over 20 p. o- has been adopted and the who 
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reaotircea of Bia Majesty's GoveroDient have been placed at 
dhpoeal of the Government of India for planning specia 
faotoriea. But most of this planning depends upon the demands 

of the British Government. Within 8 months of the ont brea^ 
of the -war the monthly output of those factories increased by 
to 12 times their peace time production, The Army Olothioa 
Factory at Shahjehanpur now produces 3 to 4 times its prewar 
planned output. The number of employees has increased from 800 
to 10,000 and 14 miles of cloth is used daily in prepariOo 
uniforms. New Clothing Factories have been opened in Bombay 
Madras, Calcutta and the Punjab. In fact more than 90 » 
of the war requirements of India { rifles, maohino'guns, 
saddlery, blankets, clothes, artillery and propellents ) are now 
manufactured within the country. She has besides accepted 
large orders for the supplies of these things to Singapore, 
Hongkong, Egypt, the Middle East and U. K. and other Bmpir® 
Countries. From eleven countries of the Empire the Suppb 
Department has recently received orders for 6,00,000 yards 
khaki shirtings, fish plates and slippers for railways, coal, rolled 
steel joists, steel tanks and staging, tents, materials and fittings 
for military hospitals, etc. The U. K. has placed an order for 
boots worth Bs. 1 orore and now 126.000 pairs of boots pe? 
month are being supplied. Palestine and Egypt have placed 
an order for Bs. 40 Inkbs for fabricated steel buildings and 
Egypt again for 2,300 electric fans. She has sent overseas 
100 m. rounds of small arms ammunition and 4 lakhs of g®® 
ammunition, iOCOm. sandbags, 1 m. pair of boots, £0,000 tents 
1.25 lakhs hand-loom army blankets." ^ It is onoouragiog 
to learn that to push the manufacture of aircraft the Government 
of India have decided to place an order for 50 planes with the 
now company to bo established in Mysore State and to pay i® 
advance Bs. 24 croros for their order. Half the capital of the 

23 : Sir If. Ballet at the 20th Industries Conference on 
2 Clh December WiO. 
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company 'will bo Eubsoribo'l by tbo ifyaoro Qovorncnonfi nnd tbo 
other half by Tilesira. Wnlcbanl riiraohand nud partnera atid 
reproaontativog of an American firm, avhoso polioitora bnvo signed 
the contract v?itb the Govornmont of India, will assist in tlio 
inannfaclnro. For tbo sbip-building yard to mnnufacturo ships 
money baa already been found but Mr. W. Iliracbnnd’s sohemo 
for nutomobilo inanufaoturo costing about Ra. £4 crorcs has not 
been accepted by tbo Government. Tbo Governraont is also 
encouraging Ibrough resenrob and loobnical advice tbo dovoiop* 
mont of drugs, cbcmicnls, lubrioaling oils, and glass inanufaoturea 
through tbo industrial Rosoarcb Bureau and Council (now 
merged in tbo Board of S. and I rosoarcb) and through tbo Drugs 
Supply Committco oto. A Sobomo for training 15,000 teohnioians 
during 1341 to men tbo expanding war industries lias been 
edopted and facilities arc being provided for training thorn in 
training institutions, Tbo reports of tbo Metals Committco, Fuel 
Besearob Committee and the Cellulose Rosoarcb Committee ro- 
oently have bean considered by tbo Board ot S. So. and I. Roscuroh 
and approved. Metallurgical resoarob has boon centralised at 
Jamshedpur ■while fuel resoarob is to bo oonduotod in its various 
aapaots at Jamshedpur, Dhanbad, Calcutta and Dacca. An 
Industrial Research XJtiHsalion Committee of industrialists with 
the Commerce Member as tbo head has boon set up to advise tbo 
Government as to the best means of utilising tbo result of 
researches of these oommittoos as also of the Imperial Serioulturo 
and Woollen Industry Committoos. 'The Industries Conferonoa at 
Duobnow and tbo Export Advisory Council at Calcutta have 
anggosted the Bonding of trade dologations to Africa, Australia, S. 
America, East Indies and Nowzealand for discovering new markets 
or expanding tbo old 'ones. It is essential that the new industries 
that are now growing as a result of the war and the Government 
encouragement should be protsoted against foreign competition when 
the war is over. It is gratifying to note that the Government have 
expressed their readiness to consider the question of protecting 
and assisting specified industrios 0 . g- chemicals after the -war 
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if tbay are davelopad on sound lines. Sujb a policy will enable 
them to Continue their existence and encourage them to plan 
out their long term development. Oj the whole therefore, one 
result of the present war is the industrial development and 
establishment of new industries in India and we may expect that if 
the Government redeem their promise of protection after the 
war India would have made a rapid stride in the industrialisation 
cl her economio strncture at the close of the war. The inorease 
in taxation, auroharges on incomes and excess profits duty etc. 
have been resented by the business community as also the dis 
mantling of a few branch lines of railways. The Department ot 
supply alone placed orders with Indian industries for goods worth 
Rs. 50 crates upto December 1940. 


This brief survey of the development of oapitalistio enterprise 
brings out clearly that the industrial development of the country 
bas not been very great. Although India occupies the 
eighth ^ position among the leading industrial countries of the 
World in ranking list of the League of Nations yet she is still 
overwhelmingly agricnltural. 77% of the population aoBording 
to 1931^oensua is engaged in Agriculture and pastoral industries 
and 89% live in the villages. The exports still consist mainly 
of raw materials and food-stufifs although since the world-war 
has been an inoroasing tendency to export manufactured 
^0 8, the imports still consist mostly of manufactured goods- 
nring t ree quarters ot a century the factory system has taken 
root in the land hut this industrial progress has been only 
. , limited scale and in comparison with other countries 

as been slow. Jn fact, the industrial development 

uas not boon oemmonsurato with the size of ' the country. 
Its population and it, The industrial 

andl^o'^ hi moat oases inadequatoly developed, 

and the apitalists of tbo country, with a few notable exceptions. 

of man T" ? the work and the profit 

manufacturing bor valuabto raw materials, or have allowed 
tnom to remain unulilinod. an 
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Causes of Tnduitrial DeficUncy and slow growth of 
n(?«slries.— Among Iho causoa rogponeiblo (or this slow 
ovolopmont and doGcioncy tho Indnstrinl OommisBion 
GMpbasisiod llio (ollovring ; — (a) Lack o{ organised iron and 
steel, onginoering and chemical industries (b) Shyneas of 
Capital for modern ontorprizea gonornlly; (o) Lack of suilablo 
technologists, enginoorig obomista,' and foremen; (dj Absence 
of technical schools; (e) Laissez Faire policy of the Government. 
Government policy was marked with apathy, a very imperfect 
provision of technical and industrial education and tho oolleo- 
tion and dissemination of commoroial and industrial information, 
^uo to tho absence of a proper system of industrial education 
and a considered policy of encouragement to industries, 
hereditary predisposition and the influence of surroundings, tho 
Indian capitalists have generally followed their ancestral tradi- 
f'on of rural trade, and have confined themselves to finance of 
agriculture and of such industries ns already existed. With 
improved communication and transport they only extended the 
scale of their operations. In trade and money lending, and to a 
less extent in financing village artisans, the trading classes 
found that large and certain gains were to be made, while modern 
industries required teohnioal knowledge, and offered very doubtful 
and, in most cases, apparently smaller profits. The purely 
literary type of education among the intellectual classes militated 
against industrial development and emphasized the necessity for 
a system of education which would give a practical bias to the 
minds of Indian youths. Even the professional men and ofiicials 


have preferred generally attractive investments in land and 
building to investments in industrial enterprises. Most of the 
new industry has been founded and built up by British capital 
and enterprise which still dominate in railways, banking, coal, 
jute, tea and foreign commerce. Grim poverty, chronic indebted- 
ness, low scales of income, undeveloped resources, lack of suitable 
banking, credit and investment facilities and the hoarding 
habit— have all conspired to make capital available for 
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industries too inadequate. Since tbe Great "War, boMrever, there 
has been much improvement and "prnctioally ail the cotton 
mill shares, perhaps over half the jute mill shares, much of 
the coal shares, nearly all the iron and steel shares” are owned 
by Indians as also a largo part of Government loans and Govern 
mont sponsored enterprises. The flotation of a largo number 
of joint stock companies, of Government rupee loans, of now 
enterprises like matches, cement, sugar etc., of oo-operativo credit 
societies and banks, the increased balances of Savings Bank 
deposits and Post Office Cash Certificates in recent years point 
to a great potential capital and shaking off of its shyness and 
timidity with increased banking and credit facilities. Still there 
is an urgent need and great scope for the development of mors 
indigenous capital resources. Tho importation ol foreign capital 
and enterprise not only takes out of the country all profits of 
industry and interest on capital but also it loads to a rutble-'S 
osploitalion of the natural resources and of indigenous laboor 
and has given rise to a very unforlnnalo political and cconcmio 
controversy. A number of irritating political, economic and 
financial safc-guarcs at the instance of the foreign capitalists 
and entoTprisors have been inserted in the Hew Oonatitution as 
brakes on our political and economic emancipation. The deC' 
cioncica In the inatlor of chemicals for supplying essential 
materials to the indigenous indnslnes lilm leather, dyes, u>l’> 
matches, paper, lostiics etc., and in industrial financing et'H 
continue unabated. The managing ngoncy sy.stcra is very iu* 
eiastia and full of drawhacka ; tho ayaxom of deposits from the 


X>\Mlo ia very uns-niisfaciory and precarious, and the joint atcck 
banks follow tbe ortbodes irinciih? of ccivtr.CTcinl banking- 
^lcrmve.T, they osnnnt with tfJcir ccjnbfno Icng term financir.'.' 
of ir,dn«trits with nbert term depoKhs. Absence of a niit.able 
mclbnd of strict and f.a.inar.c" In thn ,«LS;e U-r 

end fai'.ur- c-f imialb-r Jndr.'.rb r j uWb eer.Sdeoc-r 

h alsa ft hsmdws;: in b-.3t;Ttis,| ^,.-,,.<.1,-- e*-jr5ia% So .msddbt 
C5*l» rmall rex.4nrj. T«? IrAuitr'iA w-f.-.n- 
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mended the establiEhnaenfc of ir-dnElrinl bnr.liB and tbo 
grant of loans and expert leelmical advice by tbo provincial 
Governments for small and cottage industries. Since tbo Bo* 
forms of 1919 Industries Departments have boon mabing suit- 
able grants under tbo State Aid to Industries Act in Madras, 
Bibar and Orissa, Bengal since 1923 and under the Industrial 
Boaus Act since 1930 in tbo Punjab. The U, P. Government 
bavo also boon making grants to various small and cottage in 
dnstries. Tho aid given, borvever, has been very small 
part ’of it bas boon ■written off : end it suffers tbroug ^ 
administration of tbo Deparlmcnls. Tbe Banking Commit ees 
recommended the establiabment of Provincial Induslna ^ P 
rations for major industries with long term debenture 

guaranteed by Government and with Government an sc p 

ol tbe p„t et Ih. .he,.,. More t«»a 3 .boots b. 
ares aepoeH,. Such 

in G.P. and Bengal. There should be an All 
Corporation for oo-ordination. guidance and finance 

of tbe.. eorporntioo. .booM b. lor».a_ B»“b. 

»o.torPt.P„eea,. tbo iCl- 

banks (or long term finance. M. hranobes in 

tbe ore.ttoo o, • ^Xe— ' 

important industrial centres. ,, , ,, „ more vigorous 

»p potiep but U :„ 7 " 

and bolder industrial and fiscal policy and remov 

ranees to industrial development. TEnt there 

Need and PotentialUies far 

is a crying need lor rapid indue ria population 

labouring. The dependence of ^ ,„,icuUure, the 

0 . . pr.c.ri.». .»a —7' '“7‘7 ta, tbo 

excessive pressure of popu ^ poverty and indigence, 

low standard of living an , ^ g middle class youths and 

tb. oo.„p.ovo...t 777^17 p„,.t to tbo o®». 07 

^7';“7r“a..tn.l 0=000 “ ‘ 
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basis of a surplus economyi The Famine Commissions have 
emphasized the necessity of diversification of occupations by 
development of industries free from the traditional vagaries oi the 
monsoons. And there are immense possibilities of developing 
them here. Inspite of the cheap advice of many vfestern ivritera 
that India would do well to concentrate her energies on the 
development of her agriculture and should not fritter them away 
in the development of industries! and\ inspite of their grave 
warning that such a course would divert capital from agriculture 
to industry and would be detrimental, there is no Indian worth 
his salt who will accept that India is destined by nature to be 
an agricultural country. Her vast and immensely rich natural 
resources in vegetable, animal and mineral products providing 
raw materials of industry, her satisfactory power resources 
in hydro-electricity, coal and oil; her abundant population provid- 
ing cheap and tractable labour; improved facilities lor transport 
by toads and rails providing an extensive and developing home 
market, her considerable foreign trade, her vast potential capital 
and the recent enthusiasm for industrial enterprises and other 
kinds of profitable investments, improved banking and credit 
facilities, a policy of discriminating protective tariffs, popular 
. awakening duo to the Congress and its recent ministries and the 
Congress Scheme of a national planned industrial development 
and the stimulus of the present war and Government onoourogo- 
ment and help — all these augur well for the future of industries 
in India. In a scheme of national planning agrioulturo, small 
and cottage industries and factory industries will find their own 
place without any clash of interests. 

Advantages 

Industrial development "would bo very much to the 
advantage of the country as a whole, creating now sources of 
wealth, encouraging the accumulation of capital, enlarging the 
public revenues, providing moro profitable ctriploymont for 
labour, reducing the excessive dopendonoo of the country on 
the unstable profits of agrieuUarc, and finally, stirnulnting the 
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national life and clovoloping Iho national oisaractor. ' It 
rcliote IboEevcrily of famines, inorcaso llio national 6iv)6cnd and 
taxable capacity, tnalco Iho eystem of taxation elastic, solve middle 
class nnemploymont and cvercrovrdirg in some professions. 
Blacken the hoarding habit and roako the country economically 
solfsuffioiont — a thing of immense national and imperial military 
importance in these days of inlornational grabbing, rape and 
unprovoked aggression. 


Suggestions for inaprovemenl 

To help and onconrago industrialisation induslrial surycjB 
and research should bo organised, banking, and financin,, facibties 
should bo developed, and managing agoncios regulated, ra ^ y 
rates policy should bo revised in favour of indigonoua in us , 
trade oommisaioners should bo appointed in foreign oountri 
wide propaganda and publicity should bo organised for mar 
ing faoUitica, greater protcotion should be given to m ige ^ 
industries to chock foreign oompotilion, industrial an tec n 
education and foreign sobolarsbipB should be proyi e , ^ 
the foreign capital should be controlled by 
concerns to have rupee capital, three fourth 
and to provide facilities for training Indians as ^ 

and reserve a certain proportion of their capita or 
cription. Permanent Provincial Indusinal Conned - b a 
Federal Council for co-ordination and 7^,. 

interests. Industrial and SoienUfio Besearo Govern- 

nent Tariff Board should be establisho . 
ment ratio policy should be rc-exammed and revised 
^ interests of industrial development. 

Gov.r.„». 

VJe have already dealt rviih the goen how 

policy of the E. I. CompsuT Inaed the development 

it. .... "“tip ipat....... 

and continuance of yes^ed interests and 

but later on through pressure from ves 
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dictation from the Parliament it had to discourage the manufac- 
ture of silk, cotton and other fabrics. The Parliament adopted 
a policy of heavy import duties on Indian manufactures imported 
into England and later on imposed a policy of free trade to stimu 
late the export of raw materials and food stuffs from India 
to England and the imports of British manufactures into the 
Indian market. While English manufactures entered the Indian 
market free or subject to nominal revenue duties, Indian manu- 
factures ■were either prohibited or taxed heavily to protect Eng" 
lish manufactures. This tvas characteristic of the doctrine of 
mercantilism or the old colonial policy -which England folio-wed 
in her interests. Ever since the 19th century, the dominant 
interest -was not the development of Indian industries but of 
the Indian market for English manufactures and the Govern 
ment industrial and commercial policy -was framed aooordingb 
This policy of masterly inactivity and indifference other-wise 
called laissez faire continued unabated till the beginning of tbe 
present century. Even the Famine Commission -which suggest 
ed the development of a number of indigenous industries to 
relieve the intensity of famines considered it undesirable to 
develop them -with state aid and recommended only the provi 
fion of technical training, transportation and information. A 
few enthusiastic and far-sighted ofBcers in the Provinces had 
made some notable attempts to encourage and develop indus- 
Iries. Sir George Watt, the Eeporter of Economic Products 
made certain studies and many monographs on indigenous P^u" 
viuoial industries -were -written and published and some indus- 
trial exhibitions like that of Calcutta (1881-85) were organised. 
Many Industrial surveys wore undertaken between 1890 and 
1914 in Bengal, the TJnilcd Provinces, tbe Punjab and the 
Coulral Provinces and Bombay, but they were useful only fo’^ 
administrative purposes- Ju Madras attempts -wero made' to 
. develop an iron and steel industry (1833 and 1653) an nlumi- 
ninui industry, & tanning industry; an iron and steel industry 
in Bengal (1881) and one also in Kuraaon district of U. P. 
A few experiments were also conducted in U.P. nt state expense; 
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aost o( lhc?o efforla ended in failure and heavy f;xib?lnntial 
0 , 0 ^ 5 . Sac\j spQrmJiQ hjtcjcjts exhibited by ibo State in tiio 
'idoStTial dovolopaoul o( Ibo country vrero too iniulotiiinlo and 
P-o the orld War the induBlriel policy of the Govornmoufc 
confined to a very imperfect provision of technical and 
aoDs.rial education and Urn oollcclioii and diseomination of 

cammcrciat and induBlrinl information All that avns done 

duo rather to a few farsiphtca individual oflicore than to 
''Py conaidored and general policy on the part of the Govern- 
•uont. o "jbe Provincial Governments in U. P. and Madras 
-P^Bially committed tbomsclvcs to a policy of active and 
'root help to industrial dovolopmont and a vt'bolo time officer 
^PBUpoiviso and stimulnto technical and industrial education 
, appointed in Madras in 1899. On the rocommendations ol 
Nainitat Gonforonco of 1907 it was dcoidrd to establish a 
^'■ovincial Department ol Induslrioa in U. P. under a Director 
(ISlO) (o obtain and disseminate industrial information, intro* 
^“00 nay, stimulate old industries and control industriaf 

PPd technical education. A loan of Bs. 7 lakhs was granted 
to the sugar factory in Gorakhpur district besides grants to 
■varions existing factories for their remodelling and a Govorn- 
Oient pioneer oil mill was started at Cawnporo under a European 
firna ot managing agents for extracting cotton seed oil. More 
loans were granted to several industrial ooncorns, a depot for 
Qottaga industries was started at Cawnporo ; a glass-worker and 
press-tool maker were imported and investigations into the 
possibilities of developing dyes aod tanning materials were 
Undertaken. In the meantime in 1905 a separate Imperial 
Department ot Oommaroe and Industry at the instance of 
Dora OuTzon had been created. But the European Commer- 
cial Community in Madras, who intorprutod the efforts of the 
Provincial Government “as a serious monanoe , to private 
enterprise and an unwarrantable intervention on the 
part oi the Stale in matters beyond the sphere of Government — 


26. Industrial Commission 191G. 
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were very strongly opposed to all direct and active state efforts 
to develop indigenous industries. After the Madras industrial 
conference of 1903 the Madras Government appointed a Director 
of Industries to control pioneer enterprises and practical indus" 
trial education and to establish a bureau of industrial informa" 
ticn and an industrial museum. An Advisory Board was to 
assist him. But the enthusiasm of the Provincial Government 
was damped by Lord Morley, the than Secretary of State, who, in 
his despatch of 29th July 1910, doubted the utility of state 
efforts in creating new industries and was opposed to experiment 
and demonstration by Government agency on a commercial scale. 
Ha limited strictly State action to the provision of industrial 
instruction. “The policy which he was prepared to sanction 
was that State funds m’ght be expended upon familiarising the 
people with such improvements in the methods of production 
as modern soianca and the practice of European countries could 
suggest. Further than this the Stale should not go, and it must 
be left to private enterprise to demonstrate that these improve- 
ments could be adopted with commercial advantage.” The 
Madras Government, therefore, retraced its stops and limited its 
activities to provision of indnstrial schools. Lord Crewe, the 
sncoeeding Secretary of State, however, stated in his despatch 
of March 12th, 1912, that the Madras Government had placed 
too limited a oonstrnotion upon his predecessor’s despatch and he 
was prepared to allow the purchase and maintenance of experi- 
mental plant for the purpose of demonstration and for ascertain- 
ing the data of production. Pandit M. M- Malaviya also 
held the view in his Minority report of the Industrial Commis- 
sioh that the maiority had exaggerated the “deadening effect 
produced by Lard Morley’s dictum of 1910”; that Herd Morley 
was only opposed to the development of state managed com- 
mercial enterprises bnt was in favour of industrial and technical 
schools being opened by the Government. The Government, 
however, failed to no even this much. The Government of 
India, seemed to doubt “as to bow far they would bo justified 
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? sanolioning proposals for dcraonstralion plants, Bnnnoial 
jj \ of direct aid to industries”. Tiiey 

neither the orsanisntiou nor tho oqiiipmont to flivo effect 

■ 5fo J'niitecl policy sanctioned by Lord 

their supine attitude to industrial development failed 
ntilizQ the exuboranoo of jmtriotio enthusiasm for Swadeshi 
rehabilitation of homo industries. 

Besides tj. P. and Madras, Directors of Industries wore 
80 appointed in the Punjab, Bombay and (lie Central Provinces 
the Cooperative Doparlmonte in all the Provinces helped to 
nrganiBQ, finance, purchase and distribute tho products of 
°ttago industries. In Madras tho industries department was 
rcoonstituted in 1914 and a Central Institute for d yoing, weaving 
8 nd metal work was sot up at Madura besides a tanning and 
eatber school. The attempts of tho Provincial Government 
0 introduce glass, ponoil, paper end oil-milling during tho war 
proved a failure on account of difficulties of getting the necessary 
plant and exports from outside except the pencil factory which 
achieved a considerable Buccess with impcrled cedar wood. 

The Industrial Oommisslon concluding the examination of 
1 ‘ba Government industrial policy said “how little has been 
achieved, owing to tho lack of a definite and accepted policy, 
a-od to the absence of an appropriate organisation of speoialiaed 
oxperts. Such experience ns has been gained in the few attempts 
'rhioh have been made by the Imperial and the Local Govern- 
loonls is chiefly of a negative oharnoter; much valuable time 
has been lost, during which substantial advances might have 
bean registered, and the outbreak of tho war, which should have 
been proved an opportunity to reap the fruits of progress has 
served mainly to reveal and accentuate startling defioienoias,’’ 

On the recommendations of this Commission Departments 
of Industries were established in all the Provinces by the end 
of the War and the Indian Munitions Board of 1917 was -merged 
■op in the Imperial Department of Industries and Commerce. 

A Ohajaioal Services Committee was (also 'appointed to give 
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offeofc to the recommendations of the Oommission for inatiiuting 
an Imperial Indian Chemical Service but suhsequently the 
plan vras given up on account of the Reforms Act of 1919 ■which 
emphasised the development of Indian industrial resources for 
Imperial defence and made Industries a "Transferred” subject 
under the Provincial Governments. The Provincial Dspartroeuts 
of Industries provide technical and industrial education, supply 
industrial and commercial intelligence, grant loans aud push sales 
by organising exhibitions and setting up arts and crafts emporia* 
Unfortunately the Imperial Department of Industries as suggest- 
ed by the Industrial Commission for coordinating the services of 
the Provincial Departments has not been set up and inadequacy 
of funds in the po3t--war period and budgetary deficits have 
prevented these provincial bodies from doing much useful 'work. 
Their activities are confined mostly to he encouragement of 
small and cottage industries and the part played by them m 
that behalf has already been reviewed in the chapter on cottage 
industries. Without a reorientation of the educational policy 
and unified and co-ordinated Government industrial policy to 
encourage the industries in all their aspects of manufacture, 
marketing, raw materials and finance it is impossible to achieve 
any substantial results from the establishment of Provincial 
Departments only. A regular planned industrial enoonomy ie 
the crying need of the country and the move of the Indian 
National Congress to appoint a National Planning Committee 
under the presidency of Pandit Jawahar Dal Nehru in 1933 
•was in the right direction- It is true that a little co-ordination 
has boon achieved recently by organising All-India Indusfries 
Oonferonoe every year and by thus providing a common forum 
to the Provincial klinisters and Directors of Industries and 
Tcpresentatives of Indian States. But that is not enough. There 
should be an Iroporial Industries Department to co-ordinnto the 
activities of the Provincial Departmonfs and to organise and 
fSnaueo industrial and scientific research on the linos of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural R-se.arch. 
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Tlio Provincial Dopartmonta havo failed to aohiovo sucooss 
on a Boalo expootod by ibo Industrial Comtnission because of the 
lack of a central organisation lor industrial development iviih 
manifold duties ■which they had recommended. Soma of these 
Departments have undertaken industrial surpoys o. g.U.P- Bengal. 
Sfadras etc. and opened factories for peripatetic demonstration 
and estahlishod technical institutes to train students and grant 
foreign scholarships. In soma Provinces for financial help State 
Aid to Industries Acts havo been passed recently (Madras, Pun* 
iab, Bihar and Orissa. Bengal and C. P.) under ■which loans are 
granted to individuals and firms for establisbing now industries; 
but such assistance is mostly confined to small and cottage 
industries. The financing of large scale industries is still left to 
Managing Agents and private firms and individuals. These Acts 
have failed to bring about industrial dovoiopmont on any subs- 
tantial scale. On the recommendations of the Pochkhanwalla 
Committee of 1934 which was opposed to direct State aid to 
industries, the TJ.P, Industrial Financing Oorporation with a capital 
of Bs. So lakhs has been started but most of the capital remains 
■Unsubscribed and the Benares Bank which took up 6 lakhs of 
the share capital suspended payment in May 1939. The chief 
reason for this has been strained relations between the 
employers and the employees. A similar Corporation has also 
•been started in Bengal to help es-dotenus in being established 
as cottage industrialists. 

Another way in which the Government have helped the 
development of industries in India in the Post- 'War period is 
through their Stores Purchase Policy. Before the War large 
indents for supplies of stores and materials to the army, and 
other departments— railways, rnunicipalities and port-trusts etc.. 

Were usually sent to England and they were executed through 
the Stores Department of the India Office in London. Even if 
some of these stores and materials could be supplied locally, pre- 
ference was given to English manufacturrs on the ground of 
quality, price, and the difficulty and expense of appointing an 
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inspeoting agency. Many witnesses before the Industrial Com* 
mission complained that, inspite of the enunciation of the Govern’ 
ment policy of purchasing, so far as possible, Indian stores and 
manufactures for public departments, and the framing of rules 
in that behalf to give.preference to the indigenous manufactures 
or partially manufactured materials if they satisfied the oondi’ 
tions as to quality, price etc., orders had been placed abroad by 
the Director General through the India OfiBoe, in London. With 
the exception of the Railway Board and Ordnance Departments 
no other department had the requisite organisation to inspect 
local purchases and manufactures. The • local manufacturers 
were at a disadvantage in competing with tenders received by 
India OfiSoe Stores Department and were called upon to supply 
small orders unexpectedly and at a short notice* Then there 
was an absence of standard types or patterns and the extreme 
diversity of orders for the same class of goods made it impossible 
to set up any special plant for their manufacture locally. Such 
a policy had a very deterrent effect on the development of now 
industries. The Ccmmission found that in numerous instances 
in which preference bad been given to British manufactures 
the articles would have been supplied by Indian manufacturers 
equally well both in respect of price and quality if the latter 
could have relied upon an established practice of local purchases 
by the Government. It therefore urged upon the Government 
the necessity, in the interests of Indian industries, of a radical 
change in the Government and railway stores purchase practice 
by adopting a more liberal policy of buying articles as were, or 
could bo, manufactured in India. For the setting up of the 
suitable organisation and inspecting staff, it suggested the 
appointment of an expert committee to investigate the matter 
and recommended the esablishznont of an Imperial Stores Pur 
chase Department with branches fer contmlisod administration. 
Accordingly in 1931 on the recammendations of the Stores 
PnrehEse Committee the Indian Stores Purchase Department 
was established to supply tl.e Central and Prcvineinl Gevern- 
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nts, railTfays, an3 ollior pablio and ecmi'piiblfo bodies nnd 
«a nciboritios including Indian Stat es. An export inspeoUng 
^ as also boon appointed. The Retrenchment Gommittce 
PPose oven this small boginaing and suggested Ibnl no o.x- 
P Sion of the Stores Department should take place but tiio Govern- 
t decided to continuo Iho dcvelcpment ol the Dopailuionfc 
Q two parelmsing branches at Bombay and 

oatta and inspecUng agencies at Bombay, Cawnpore, Dollii, 
^Macbi and iladras. 

, inoroaaing iacuBlrialisation in Ibo country and tbo 
> ity of obtaining many roquiromonts from tho local mnnu- 
^ urora the Government have aUotaeA since 25S8 a limiteA 
of preference as to price incase cf articles produced or 
^‘^^ufactured in India, Prcforonco in making purchasos is 
, ®s follows: — first, to articles which are produced in India 
>0 the form of raw materials or aro manutaoturod in India from 
materials produced in India, provided that tho quality is 
snffioiently good for tho purpose; second,,^ to articles wholly or 
partially manufactured in India from imported materials, pro- 
■rided tho quality is sufficiently good for tbo purpose ; third, to 
articles of foreign manufacture hold in stock in India provided 
f'bat they are of suitable typo and requisite quolity ; /oKrtfi, to 
articles manufactured abroad wliioh need to bo spocially im- 
ported. To stimulate and oncourago indigenous firms for sup- 
plying stores and materials, tho Rupee Tender spstem has been 
vecenlly adopted. It makes it obligatory on all provinces and 
departments to purohaso stores generally on tho condition that 
the delivery is made in India and the payment is effected in 
rupees in India. The Railway Board also follows a similar 
policy of preference to Indian goods and manufactures* Since 
September 1938 the Punjab Government have introduced new 
rules for purobasing stores* Tbo Department through technical 
advice during inspection and purchase of commodities encourages 
improved quality of indigenous products, substitutes supplies of 
local manufactures without sacrifice of economy and efficiency 
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for supplies from abroad and maintains an exhibition of swadesbi 
articles at Imperial Secretariat, Delhi, and acta as a Central 
Bureau for technical information, inspection and purchase of 
stores even for Singapore, Ceylon, and Palestine. 

Since 1935 the Department has an Indnslrial Inielligenes 
and Sesearch Bureau attached to it for the collection and dis- 
semination of industrial intelligence, for collaboration of in- 
dustrialists and Departments of Industries in industrial research 
and standardisation, for publication of bulletins concerning 
research and development of industries, for assistance and advice 
to industrialists in research and for assistance in the organisation 
of industrial exhibitions. Towards the close of the last year a 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Eesearoh was * constituted 
under the presidency of Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar to stimulate the 
development of chemical and other industries. Let ns hope 
that the Board will be permanent for the benefits of industry . 
and will not be liquidated after the cessation of the present 
war. The orders placed by the Indian Stores Department and 
Contracts Directorate between September 1939 to Deoembe 
19d0 amounted to Es. 76,50.00,000. 

But the most important way in which the Government 
have helped the development of Indian indnbtries in the post- 
war period is the adoption of a policy of discriminating P^t>- 
tection to indigenous industries. The long and avowed policy 
of free trade and of maintaining the extensive “Indian market 
as one of the most valnabla outlets for British industry and 
trade” had been given during the War and the post-war period 
to meet the persistent agitation of the Indian business and 
industrial community- "A recurrent annual governmental 
deficit, and a belief that Indian industry could contribute to 
imperial power the demand of the people for self-determina- 
tion and tariff to protect the indigenous industries against all 
foreign competition after the War caused this change; and perhaps 
as a prize for loyalty and immense help in men, money, and 
materials in the Great War. the Secretary of Scato reoognircd 
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in 1921 the right ol tho Indian Govornmont to fisoal autonomy, 
Tbe Indian Fiscal CommiEeion rrnB accordingly appointed to 
ejiainino tbo tariff policy including tho dcEirability of Imperial 
Freforonco and to maho recommoudnlionS" Tho Commission 
recommended a policy ot “discriminating protection’’ and since 
its report protection has been accorded to tho iron and steel, 
cotton, sugar, paper, matches, chemicals and tanning industries. 
But aide by side with protective tariff tbo Govornmont has also 
followed a policy of Imperial Proforonco according a preferential 
treatment to British goods in tho Indian market- Under tho 
Ottawa Agreement India also gels preference on some articles 
in.England. The policy of Imperial Pretoronco. however, is 
opposed to tho best national interests- For tho onoonragomont 
of improved marketing and industrial research cesses have also 
boon imposed on some commodities like jute, ootton and sugar. 
Tbo banking and credit facilities havo also boon improved ro 
contly but thora is still no adequate maobioory for industrial 
finance and capital. Transport facilities within tbo country are 
•well developed but still there is groat room for dovolopmont and 
Specially for a radical and sympathetic change in railway and 
shipping rates for tho development ol industrios. Industrial o3 
uoational facilities aro also vory inadequate and the organisation 
ol commercial and industrial intelligonoe and marketing aro^ very 
muoh delective. The Tariff Board should bo transformed into a 
National Economic Board and industrial surveys should bo 
undertaken by Provincial Economic Boards. 


CHAPTER SVin 
ORGANISED INDUSTRIES 

The Jute Industry — Jafca manufacturing is India's second 
tostile industry and employs nearly as many hands as the cotton 
industry; but it presents several points of contrast. Pirstlyi 
it is practically conSned to a single locality. Esoluding 2 mills 
in the iMadras Presidency and 3 each in Behar and TJ. P-» 
one in Baigarh State, all the other jute mills (£6 in l937-t8) of 
India are located in Bengal Presidency on the low banks of 
the Hoogbly for 35 miles above and 25 miles below Calontta 
in a small strip of country about 60 miles long and 2 miles 
broad. On the other hand, the cotton industry is decentralised- 
Secondly, India or rather Bengal, has a virtual monopoly of the 
raw material on account of heat and abundant moisture for 
growing, many clear, clean streams lor retting “and for trans* 
portation," cheap agricultural labour for tending, harvesting 
and stripping the plants ; and with the advaot of modern trans* 
portation the growth of a world market for a cheap packing 
material. Hence, the position of the jute industry in the inter* 
national market is stronger than that of cotton. Thirdly, nn* 
like the. cotton textile industry, the management, direction and 
financing are entirely in the European hands though lately the 
ownership of the mills has passed more and more to Indians. 
It has been estimated by Dr. Buchauan that from £0 to 60 
per cent of tha jute mill shares are now owned by Indians, while 
according to Sir Basil Blackett the percentage was66S-% in 1930. 
Two large mills in Bengal also are under Indian managing 
agents; but tha managers and their assistants are still Scotsmen. 
Pourthly, a jute mill .is nsnally on a much bigger scale than 
cotton: the average number of workers employed in a single 
jute mill is three times as great as in the latter case. Unlike 
cotton, the preparation of jute involves less expansive and elabo- 
rate mechanical operations. 
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Tho jute railla aro moat oflicieafcly organigod . In fact jute 
ig the boat organigod indugfery o£ India and itg improved orga- 
nisation has been the result of its contraUsation. The Indian 
Jute Mill Assooiation organised in 183G aims at eonoorted pro- 
duction and unified notion in times of emergeney. To avoid 
over-production and consequential low priceg and profits the 
Assooiation during the eighties enforced shorter hours of work 
and shut down 10% of sacking looms for a short time in 1890. 
With the introduction of electric light in 1896 the working hours 
ware increased which resulted is an agitation by the European 
assistants for a free Sunday and the Association persuaded the 
Local Government to take action but the Central Government 
refused to grant sanction. During the War high profits led to 
extensions and renewals and to over-production which after the 
close of the War resulted in an acute depression. The failure 
of monsoons in 1918-19 and 1919-20 caused jute prices to 
vise which with higher war-time wages increased coat of produc- 
tion when the demand had slackened. The Assooiation there- 
upon brought Mr. Parks, an American expert, to advise them for 
forming a jute trust to control the price and production of 
jute and jute manufactures. But by the time that Mr. Parks 
submitted his report, the depression was over and a heavy de- 
mand for jute products led to the shelving of the report. Upto 
the outbreak of the present war the Association comprising 
more than PoVo of the trade has' been enforcing working agree- 
ments on itg members for shorter hours of work. The Calcutta 
Jute Dealers’ .Association controls jute dealing for local con- 
sumption in the interests of its members. The Indian Central 
Jute Committee has been recently constituted by the Govern- 
ment of India with 26 members representing the trade and agri- 
cultural interests of Bengal, Bihar and Assam, and looks after 
agricultural, technological and economic research, crop forecast- 
ing, production and , distribution of improved seed, inquiries 
about banking and transport facilities and improvement of 
marketing and colleotion and distribution of information. 

The manufacture of jute fibres into coarse cloth by 
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handspinning and -vroaving ia a very old industry in our country. 

People Treaving iute often grew the crop and were classed as a 

separate caste — hapdlis or sack-weaving caste and divided into 
two groups, those who weave the, bags and those who sell 
them. With the growth of modern commerce there was a very 
considerable demand for packing materials and therefore, the 
gunny bag trade became the most important trade of the Bengal 
peasant. Por the manufacture of cordage, ropes etc- for its 
ships a large quantity of jute had been exported by the 33. !• Co. 
in 1795 and from that time onwards, a large quantity of woven 
cloth and gunny bags were being annually exported. In 1825‘26 
no leas than 1 m. pieces were exported and by 1829-30 this 
export rose to 9 m. pieces. Till 1830 the manufaotnre of hags 
and cloth remained a monopoly of the Bengal weaver. As late 
as 18E0-51 more than 9 m. pieces valued at more than 2 m. 
rupees were shipped from Calcutta alone, two*thirds of which 
went to America and the West Indies for packing cotton bales 
and the remainder to many Asiatic ports. Hand-loom jnto 
weaving is still a cottage industry ia one or two districts of 
Bengal, 

Jute was first taken to Europe in 1795 for production of 
cordage materials and from 1825 onwards the power manufac- 
turers of hemp and flax experimented with the fibre first 
mixing it with flax and tow and then softening it with whale 
oil in 3832, they succoodod in producing pure jute yarn in 
1835. The growth of the industry at Dundee led to Iho stoppage 
of exports of jute manufactures and to the consequently rapid 
decline of the liand-Ioom industry in Bengal. Tho dovolopnieat 
of a considerable trade in bulky raw niateriafs and foad-atufis 
consequent upon tbodovolopmonl of steam transport led to an un- 
precedented demand forp.ockingrijnteri.alflnnd with tho inore.ising 
inipsrtancacf into for cordafje. ropof, .=.ackn etc., the cultivation of 
jute increased rapiJiy. Tfse Crimean W.»r by enlting off the Fti|V 
jiiic* ol Boisian tiemp gave st n gre-it piimirhisf and increased the 
importsscs and demand nf iut^i. With the r-«rfcct5cfJ of thei 
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maoliinery and organisation and rrith tho grotvth of communica- 
tion tho industry migrated to India with Scottish enterprise 
and capital at tho beginning of the 2nd half of the 19ih century. 
From the last quarter of the 19th century the growth of the 
industry became very rapid in India and since the beginning 
of the present century it has registered a continuous and steady 
development. 

With the increased demand during the Crimean War, the 
erst jute spinning mill was set up in 1654 by Aoland at Eishra 
near Serampore and the first power loom was erected in 1859. 
At first Acland experimented with rhea grass to supersede hemp 
and flax and then brought machinery from Dundee. Only 
8 tons of yarn per day oonid be produced for 2 years and with 
the introduction of hand-looms in 1857 the mill began to compete 
with the band-loom weavers. Moreover, Aoland suffered from 
financial difficulties and soon left the business. Then in 1859 
another mill was started which within five years doubled its plant 
and within 13 years, it had ‘‘cleared its capital twice over”. 
Two more mills were started in 1860 and one more in 1 866. 
Thereafter between 1868-73 these mills “simply coined money” 
and paid dividends between 15 and 25 per cent. There was a 
boom and shares of jute mills were quickly subscribed. 
Capital was diverted from tea and coal to jute. A number of 
mills were established! 5 in 1874 and 8 in 1875 and their 
profits were depressed on account of over-production* 
The number of looms increased from 1,250 to 3,500. This rapid 
development of the industry was due to the monopoly of jute in 
Bengal, to its fine river system for transportation and to its 
proximity of ’ coal mines. Dundee which had so far dominated 
the market was shut out from tho Asiatic, Australian and even 
American markets after 1882. 

The boom was followed by a crisis, the mills had a severe 
struggle for ten years and 4 new concerns had to close down. 
Between 1875 and 1832 onlj' one more mill was started but 
expansion had increased the number of looms to 5,150 in 1882* 
The industry was thus over-expanded and there was a serious , 
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depression in trade. By 1832 there rrera 20 mills in all em* 
ploying 20,000 hands and of these 18 were in Bengal and 17 in 
the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. Upto 1875 the .market for 
jute bags was still confined to Burma and India but thereafter 
the demands from foreign markets gave a great impetus to the 
industry and between 1882-85, five new mills were added and 
looms increased to 6,700. The depression that followed led to 
the formation of the Jute Mills Association (1881) for regulating 
output by enforcing shorter hours of work. During the next 
ten years only one new mill was established but looms increased 
to about 10,000 . Between 1882 and 1895, therefore, the progress 
of the jute industry was not ns continuous as that of cotton. This 
was due to the fluctuating supply of jute and the unstable 
foreign demand. But the expansion of -the industry unlike 
cotton took the form of extension of the concerns rather than 
increase in their number. Their output and number of 
employed and looms showed a continuous increase and this 
continuous development of the industry was reflected in the 
ever-growing export of jute manufactures. The average jot® 
mill IS hence a bigger unit. By this time there were 29 m'lts 
out of which 26 were located round Calcutta. Thereafter 
between 1896 and 1900 ten new mills wore started with tk® 
recovery of world trade in food-grains and raw materials and 
looms increased to 15,000. There was a lull again for four years 
duo to the severe famines in India and the consequent decline m 
the homo consumption of jute begs, but extensions continued. 
Then nine more mills were started. The period between 1S9 j- 
1914 witnessed great extension.^ of !ho existing mills, and the 
number of looms, and spindles increased in grc.ator ratio than 
the bands employed on account of the employmoat of improved 
machinery and largo scale management. But the period also saw 
the growth of campetition ic foreigti markets frem the Siato pro* 
tectcil jute manufactures of America and Cermany. The jute 
tndustry, I’.owt'vc-r, continued to cxtf.t.d end incre«FO and 
esportfi nn t-ve!-incrcr.sir.g quantlly of jute iiJSKUf.'.cuire# 
bCfldes raw jiiie. I'y 1913-i4'5hf re were Ci rai'i^t i» ah- 
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Tho Great rrar gave a great impoltis to the expanaion and 
ove oprocnt of (.bo industry and there onaued a period of iin- 
Procedented prosperity. Tho wir increased enormously the 
0>naiid for annd-bags for trancbe.a, grain bags, and gunny cloth 
various purposes ; very high freights and difliouitios of inr 
ug mnohinorios and stores provonlod now competition with 
0 existing mills, and to supply speedily tho Government orders 
° opoi-ations of tho Factory Acts were suspended, and later 
the export of raw jute prohibited osoopt under lioooco. Low 
P lees and low wages and heavy Government orders, thoreforej 
, consumption of raw juto by tho Indian mills from 

lahb bales in 1913 to 55 lakh bales during. the war and ex" 
of raw jute doolinod to 17 lakh bales in 191713. Tho 
^tasion of Russia by Germany cutting off the supplies of 
Ussian flax was also responsible for tho rapid development of 
a industry. Very high not profits wore oarnod : 58 per cant in 
_ 15. 75 per cent in 1910, 49 per cent in 1917 nod 73 per cent 
‘•11918. The managoment of tho mills profiting by the past 
’loiasitudea of the industry provided handsome reserves and 
aepreoiation fnnds. 

Inspito of tho taking over of all the stocks by the Gorern- 
ont^ qjj account after the close of the war 

f ludustry faced a orisis. The war demands aeasedt 
th I'dw jute, after decontrol, and wages increased and 

j ® ‘leavy war profits led to a flotation of new mills and 
sc extensions and better equipments wore planned by the 
There was a shortage of coal supplies in 1919 and 
0 and this led to the closing of many mills periodically- Bull 

Po chief cause of tho orisis was the ’ world slump in industry j 

trade after tho war boom and the resulting falling off of the 
emand. The Jute Mills Association enforced abort-time work- 
•ng agreements to meet the orisia in 1919 and since that time 

PC 1929 the member mills worked only 4 days in a week, 
on aocountortheoxtonsioDB after tho war the reduction in 
^tpufc was ineffootive, and in 1924 therefore, the jute mills came 
DO extenaion" agreement. The induatry, however, withstood 
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the shocks of the post-war depression admirably well on account 
of its excellent organisation! concerted working agreements, 
its semi-monopolistic position and the foresight of the manage- 
ment in strengthening the reserve and depreciation funds in 
prosperous years The industry registered a substantial 
advance inspite of adverse circumstances and maintained the 
place of jute manufactures in India’s exports which formed 
14'4G per cent of the total value of merchandise exports in 
1930-31. The war-time expansion was consolidated and the 
war average of jute consumption kept up. The number of mills 
increased from 70 in 1914-15 to 98 in 1929-30, the number of 
looms from 38.379 to 53,900 and of spindles from 7,95,528 to 
11,40,435. The mills earned a profit of 90% on their capital 
per annnm between 1915‘24;^ acd J)r. Buchanan holds, that it 
is doubtful if any other group of factories in the world paid 
such handsome profits between 1915 and 1929. 

The world slump after 1929 put a severe strain on the 

industry. Heavy fall in agricultural prices reduced the demand 

for jute bags on account of shrinkage in international trade. 
The jute crop of 1929 was heavier than the demands of th® 
world trade and the crop of 1930 was a bumper one- A sudden 
drop in the price of raw jute increased the difiSculties. ilora- 
over in July 1929 finding their stocks satisfactory the mill® 
increased the working hours from 54 to 60 a week. The 

increased output with a falling demand and low prices of jute 

depressed the industry. A propaganda to reduce the jute crop 
in 1931 succeeded in lowering production but still prices could 
not be forced up. The Jute Mills Association (95% of the trade) 
therefore, went back to 54 hours a week in 1930 and then to 40 
hours a week in 1331 in October, and sealed 15% of the looms- 
This enforced restriction of output led to a dispute between the 
Association and non-Assooiation mills. In addition to falling 
prices, heavy stocks in hand, and reduced demand the industrj 
has had to face also serious labour troubles in the post-war 
period due to "scandalously low” wages and "simply stagger ' 
ing” profits. But during the world slump profits were d epres ^^^ 
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very badly. Tho u=nal dovioo of shorfc time, to limit the out- 
put duo to ovaraxpangioui whioh the Aosooiatioii has frequently 
afiopto^ aiuoo 18SG, tlie systematic building up of rosorres and 
dapreoiation funds in good years, ooncerted notion in labour 
troubles and the somi-mouapoHstio position of the industry have 
stood it in good stoad. The “short time" agreement of 1931 
with a further clause not to plan any oxtonaion during the our- 
ronoy of the ngroomont continued till 1931 (November). Thero- 
aftor to increase production with a slight recovery in world trade 
per cent looms were unsealed and by the end of 1935, 7i 
per cent more looms wore unsealed in throe instalments (May, 
August, November). Finally in February 1936 the remaining 
5 per cent looms wore also unsealed. With the exception of 5 
niills, all tijQ members restricted their work to 40 hours a weak 
throughout this period. The five excepted mills worked 54 
hours a week with full complomout of machinery. In August 
1932 the Association ontered into an agreement with 5 mills 
outside the Assooiation whereby the latter agreed to work 01 
hours a week. This agreement as also the one between the 
Association mills terminated in March 1936 when a fresh agree- 
ment was made between the Association mills to work not more 
than 54 hours a week on single shift and with no night work 
and with a olauso not to extend their operations during the 
currency of the agreement. From March 1937 this agreement 
Was suspended and the mills wore given liberty to work any 
hours and install any machinery. This unrestrioted produc- 
tion caused a fall in prices and labour troubles worsened 
the situation. Thereupon in 1938 the position was reviewed 
and from 15th Maroh 1939 an agreement limited the working 
hours between 40 and 54 a week. From Slab July 1939 
the mills agreed to work 45 hours a week with 20 per cent 
hessian and 7a per cent sacking looms sealed. With the out- 
break of the present war, however, all these restrictions were 
removed to enhance produotion to meet the large overseas and 
the Governmeut demand for sand-bags, and hessian cloth etc., 
and all the mills, were working 60 hours a week. Increased 
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pricag also led to iacraaged profits. Bat as tha first year oi tfis 
war rolled on. tha jute industry -whieh was very prosperous at 
the beginning of tha last year, reoaivod a set-baob owing to tha 
drop in sand-bag orders, tha ohief cause of high prioas. Working 
hours therefore had to be reduced from time to time to arrest 
the downward trend of prices. Daring the first 8 months prices 
declined by nearly 51 par cent. Sinca than conditions have 
improved due to a new large aand-bag order, tha restriobioo of 
tha jute crop by the Bengal and other Governments and the in- 
creased interest showed by overseas countries in jute manufacture. 

The number of mills in 1937-38 was 105 out of which 96 
were in Bengal, 3 each in Bibar and U. P., 2 in Madras and 1 
in 0. P. With the increase in mills there has also been a re- 
markable improvement in products. Coarse gunny bags have 
beau replaced by hessians to a very great extent and 3/5 of the 
looms are now hessian looms. Bengal now consumes 2/3 of the 
jute crop and produces twice as much of jute manufactures in 
bags, hessians and cordage as the rest of the world and tha jute 
industry is by far the most efficiently organised and centralised 
industry in the land. Its only unsatisfaobory featnte from a 
national point of view is its foreign management and the absence 
of any scheme to train Indians to carry out alone the whole pro- 
cess of manufaotnra. "Prom i to -J- of the shares are now owned 
by Indiana" and "another 25 years may witness their definite 
control over this Scottish stronghold."" 


Tha total shipment of gunny bags and cloth and exports of 
raw jute in the past 3 years wore as under t — 


■ ; 1 

Bags ( sacking & gunny ) in 

1936-37 

1 

1 1937-38 , 

! 1 

1 1938-39 

millions ... ... j 

621 

1 612 

' 598 

Cloth in m. yds. ... j 

1,710 

1,643 

i 2,550 

Baw jute { in m. tons ) 

82 1 

737 ■ 

i 690 > 


£ Buchanan; op. cit. p. 2Si, 
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Colton 

Cotton is by far the most important factory and textile 
industry of India. In 1939 there ware 389 mills ^ with 1,00,69,370 
spindles, 2.02,464 looms and 4,41,949 daily average employees. 
No less than 3.810,734 bales of 392 lbs. each were consumed by 
tbesa factories. India is now one of the leading cotton manu- 
facturing countries of the world ; she ranks fifth in number of 
spindles, fourtb in quantity of raw cotton consumed; third in 
number of persona employed and second in raw cotton produc- 
tion, It produces 1/5 of the world’s annual supply of raw 
cotton."^ The Indian mills and handloom industry between 
thorn satisfy now 2/3 to 3/4 of the enormous demands of the 
home market and a small export trade in cotton manufactures to 
Africa etc. has recently grown up- This industry is owned, 
manned and financed by Indians mostly. Throughout the whole 
course of its development since the middle of the 19th century 
the industry has shown a steady and continuous progress with- 
out any protection from the Government until 1921. In fact 
“for India cotton manufacture is ancient glory, past and present 
tribulation but always hope.” ° 

Cotton enjoys an ancient and honoured glory and India has 
bean the home of the cotton cloth from the earliest times. Famed 
as “white wool” the Indian cotton cloth was well-known to the 
ancionts and formed an important article of trade with the West 
in the days of the overland routes. Its calicoes, named after the 
fine textures of Calicut piece-goods, and the Dacca muslins, still 
the finest that human skill can produce, enjoyed world-wide 
celebrity and with spices, silks and precious stones led to the 
discovery of the new sea-route to India. Indians had developed 
very early the art of making cloth from cotton fibre and had 
perfected it to a remarkable workmanship. Babylon traded with 
India in 3 000 B.Q. and mummies in Egyptian tombs dating 
■9. Indian Year Boole (19-iO-il). 

■i, Buchanan op- ait. page 199-200. 

Si Buchanan op cit. p. 195. 
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from 2.000 B. 0. have been found wrapped in Indian musim of 
the finest quality. There was a very large consumption o n 
manufactures in Borne and the muslins of Dacca were 'no 
the Greeks under the name of Gangetika. All these ° , 

accounts given by historians and travellers leave no dou ^ 
in India the arts of cotton spinning and weaving were in 
state of proficiency two thousand years ago, whereas 
weaving was only introduced in England in the 17th cen 
A. D. Cotton cloth always occupied a position of great signi 
anoe in the relations between the orient and the Occident. 
least as early as 445 B. C. cotton was the usual clothing. Bua iQi 
deries. streaked silks, tufts of gold turbans, silver and gold o o > 
brocades, net work of gold, carpels of silk and gold, satins^ Wi 
streaks of gold and silver, fine chintz were the specialties o 
the hand-loom. “Its fabrics, the most beautiful that human mt 
has anywhere prodneed, were sought by merchants at ^ 
expense of the greatest toils and dangers.” Many economists an^ 
historians have paid glowing tributes to the beautiful muslius an^ 
fine calicoes produced by the hand-loom weavers of India an 
exported to Europe as late ns the 18th century. The Woven 
Wind" of Dacca was made of counts above 400 and a sari laToe 
enough for a full grown woman could be drawn through 
or.dinary finger ring.'^ Bengal, Coromandel Coast, the Indus 
plain and the region round about Gulf of Cambay were t c 
centres of the cotton production. 

Liter on, cotton yarn was carried to Europe to bo woven 
there and finally the cotton industry was revolutionised hi 
power-driven machinery in England. Cotton was grown and 
ginned in .\raeriea and a great occidental industry of England 
caino back to crush the parent from which it sprang. One of 
the principal reasons for England’s assumption and retention of 
t'Olitical c!>ulrol over India has fteen to provide a markc. fo'^ 
Lincaihi rn cit^n e loth.* ThoE.T.Ci- W"" ._ S — — " 

C. Buritanar, ; op. cii. p. J91. 

7, Buchanar. cp. cit. p. 291. 
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eve of 1600 to carry the tnanufaotures and other commodities 
of India to England and Europe. '‘At the end of the 17th 
century groat quantities of cheap and graceful Indian calicoes, 
muslin and chintz rvera imported into England, and they found 
such favour that "the- ■woollen and silk manufacturers ■were 
seriously alarmed. Acts of Parliament were accordingly passed 
in 1700 and 1721 (which remained in force until 1825) absolutely 
prohibiting, with a very few specified exceptions, the employ- 
ment of printed or dyed calicoes in England either in dress 
or in furniture and the use of any printed or dyed 
goods, of which cotton formed any part.” ® At the beginning 
of the 19th century cotton was the most important in- 
dustry and had given rise to painting and printing of colours 
and preparation of vegetable dyes. Several weaving castes were 
organised in trade guilds. The B. 1. Co., bought cloth from 
weavers, financed by it, and got it bleached and dyed in its 
workshops or factories for export. In the first four years of the 
19th century inspite of all prohibitions and destructive duties 
(£0 to 50 per cent ad valorem in 1803) 15,000 bales of cotton 
piece goods were annually shipped from Calcutta to U. K, In 
1809 the rates were increased to range from 47 to 81 per cent. 
The figure rapidly fell down to 1813 when the opening of the 
trade to private merchants in that year caused a sudden rise in 
1815 but the increaga^as temporary. In 1767, the exports of 
cotton muslins only amounted to 79,000 valued at 30 lakhs of 
rupees but in 1817 they had ceased altogether. In 1819 the 
duties ranged from 37i to 67i pee cent ad valorem. After 1320 
the manufacture and export of cotton piece goods declined 
steadily, never to rise again* To crush the Indian industry not 
only Indian manufactures wore shut out from England but a 
deliberate endeavour was made to use the political powers of 
the E. I. Co.i to discourage the manufactures of cotton and silk 
goods in India. The manufacture of silk fabrics was discouraged 
and the silk winders were forced to work in the Co. s factories 


6. Lecky. 
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and prohibited from •working in tboir houses. The Indian cotton 
manufactures were aubjeoted to very heavy duties whereas 
English cotton piece-goods entered India free or subject to a 
nominal duty. Ihe application of steam engine and , tbe power, 
loom in the meantime revolutionised the British cotton manufac' 
tures and made it the most formidable competitor of our cloth 
trade both in the home and the foreign markets. A policy of 
free trade and the arm of political injustice strangled our cotton* 
manufactures. 

To this ancient industry, the factory system began to be 
applied since the middle of the last century although the first 
cotton mill had been started in 1818 near Calcutta. The real 
foundation of the cotton mill industry was laid in 1651 when 
Bombay Spinning and "Weaving Company was started by C. N- 
Davar which began to operate in 1854. The industry grew up 
round Bombay on account of its geographical location) moist 
climate, historical antecedent, nearness to raw material and 
facility of importing coal and exporting yarn to Chinn and Africa 
and abundance of capital and credit provided by tbe cotton 
boom. But after 1877 the industry spread to up-country to'wns 
in the heart of the cotton belt like Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Sbola- 
pur, and with the spread of the railway net large centres for 
marketing were developed within the country. These centres 
had also marked advantages in cheap labour. The trade in yarn 
with China declined and deprived Bombay of its pre-eminence 
by the beginning of the present century, and tbe surge of 
Swadeshi led to the development of spinning and weaving fao 
lories in Cawnpore, Calcutta, Madras Medura and Agra etc. 
Bombay Presidency has also suffered from a deficiency of power. 

‘ in 1926 freight on coal from Bengal to Ahmedabad was more 
than double the original cost of coal.’’® Formerly wood was 
burnt but later on coal began to be imported from England and 
Alrica by Bombay but it was also expensive. Since the begin- 
uing of the present century, h owever, this difficulty has been 
9. Gadgil. 
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solved by developing hydro-clcclrical povrer (rom Iho Western 
Ghat Falls but this is also relatively expensivo for llio- Bombay 
mills as compared to llio Mysore hydro'oleolrio rales to the 
cotton mills. The recent Factory Ads and their onforooments 
have tended to drive cotton factories from British India to ll )0 
stales where they are more lax. 

For a decade nplo 1661 the growth of the industry was very 
slow and hardly a dozen mills had been started. Then the Ameri- 
can Civil War (1S60-65' caused a boom in cotton tredo. The price 
of raw cotton rose very high, a huge quantity of it was exported to 
Europe, and the largo profits earned therefrom provided a largo 
capital for investment in the cotton factories. The profits of tho 
opium trade with China and the development of yarn trade with 
it acted as a further stimulus. Tho maritime position of Bombay 
gave it the advantage of proximity to tho export markets and its 
situation behind the Deccan cotton bolt and tho opening of tho 
Snez Canal reducing the price of imported coal from England 
further gave an impetus to the cotton industry. But upto 1666 
there were only 30 mills with 260,000 spindles and 3,400 looms 
in Bombay. This was duo to high price of cotton which hit 
bard both mill and hnndloom industry ; tho trade depression 
following the boom and reckless flotation of companies resulted 
in a crash of credit and financial machinery. By 1871 there 
was a recovery from the crisis. In 1872-73 there were only vO 
mills in' all but thereafter with tho revival of oonfidonoo tho 
increase in their number became very rapid and in Bombay the 
number of mills increased from 19 in 1874 to E6 in 1876, 39 in 
1876 and 42 in 1878. By 1879 there were 56 mills with 1.463,000 
spindles and 13,000 looms. The preponderance of spindles over 
looms shows clearly that most ct these mills were only spinning 
faotories. In faot nplo the evd of the last century the prodne- 
ticn of yarn teas the most important feature of the Indian cotton 
mu industry. This yarn was exported to China and Japan 
and was also consumed by tho indigenous handloom weavers. 
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In addition to spinning and weaving, many ginning and pressing 
factories grew up to facilitate the export of raw cotton by 1880‘ 
It was only after the American Civil War and the development 
of the railways and steatcships that steam presses and gms 
were introduced in the cotton tracts. 

Between 1880 and 18S0 the growth of the industry 'was 
steady and continuous and the number of mills increased from 
58 with 1,407,620 spindles and 13,307 looms to 137 -with 
3,274,196 spindles and 23,412 looms. The reasons for this re 
marhable growth were the increasing yarn trade with China and 
Japan during the eighties, the cloth trade with Africa and Arabia 
and the fact that the cotton mill industry with steady profits 
came to be regarded as a secure form of investment. The m 
dustry began to disperse to up-country towns during this period, 
better machineries were introduced and finer yarns and a varietj 
of cloth were produced and newer markets (Straits Settlement 
and Ceylon) developed. The exports of twist and yarn increased 
from 26,704,716 lbs. in 1879-80 to 170.518,804 lbs. Moreover 
the period was singularly free from any severe famine and wide 
fluctuation in prices or exchanges. The industry upto this time 
owed but little to tariff which was 10 per cent for piece-goods 
from 1859-’62, 5 per cent from ]£C2-'78. In case of yarn there 
was a 5 per cant duty in 1859-60, 30 per cent in 1860-61 and 
3i per cent in 3 862 to 1882. There was no duty on coarse piece- 
goods from 1878 to 1882. In 1882 the duties on both yarn and 
piece-goods were abolished and were not re-imposed until 1894- 
From 1890 the cotton mill industry had to face three diffi- 
culties viz,, the Japanese competition in yarn trade tn China', 
the growth of the Chinese cotton spinning industry and the effects 
of the closing of the mints to free coinage of silver in 1893. The 
period after 1890 also witnessed recurring famines of great in- 
tensity and growing severity. The suspension of free coinage 
of the rnpee divorced it from the silver dollar of China and made 
the yarn trade with China a highly speculative business. The 
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loss of fcbo Chinese nnd Japanese markets led to the dooroai-o in 
otpottB of twist and yarn and there gradually developed an export 
trade in raw cotton to Japan. The Bombay mills ware forced 
to take to the preduotion of piece-goods instead of yarn. A 
definite tendency to inoreaso the looms sot in from this period 
and • between 13KG-95 the number of looms increased from 
23,412 to 35,333 while that of spindles from 3,274,196 to 
3,809,929 and the number of milts increased to 148. The pro- 
grass of the indtislrj; was therefore triiaipaircd inspitc of un 
favourable circumstances. 

Between 1S9S and 1900 the industry sugared from a ssrtows 
depr cssion. The two terrible famines of the period depres- 
the agriculturists’ purchasing power and the hand-loom woayers 
and thus tlie market for > nrn shrank rapidly. Then the viru en 
outbreak of plague in Bombay in 1896 caused the labourers to 
flee away in terror and thus it out the regular labour supp y 
This scourge was followed by the second famine. This epres- 
Sion continued until 1905. Besides famine and plague, tne 
Americau cotton speculation oi 1902 inflated the cotton F.crs 
lo a very groat extent and this prevented the producuion o 
coarser piece-goods by tbe Indian .mills on a fn-ofitable sea e- 
Then the ohangas in the Indian currency system linking 
the gold standard countries disturbed the Indian yam 
in-China which was also devoloping its owri siunning. 
gave a severe blow to the spinning industry in om y 
import duty of 5 per cent on piece-goods and yarn 
with a countsrvailing excise of 5 per cent was imposed m l 
which continued till 1898 and after it an import duty w. 
countervailing excise of 3i per cent on piece-goods alone J s 
imposed. Inspite of those -setbacks the industry reg^ 
steady and rapid growth and the number 
from 143 in 1893 to 197 in 1905 when the number o p 
was 5,163,486 and of looms 50,1 39. There was 
ing of yam ill theChmsse market and tbe consequent falling 

in its demand. 
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Then Jolbwi 1 fi of »n Wff Jf'fl!’ o<J<^ tkfri- 

nfltr a stf“i-hj grc-i'ih r-^ ihf ii'.nwstrv H-- cf 

Ctrett irar. Tna Jkjj-.jj in y.'.ro nml thfl 

of the fj-irinir.n ijiiib sti T5rjiiri'C''.5tT.it? 5 j-.rsxj'enly for the 

B^rabiy tni!!-* Hhth hfisfj detnxn'!* fitiG tfift intra-ius’ 

tion of cleo'.fio li.'jht, Ic-i to lanscr hour? of ■v'fcsf’.'. Tho erttliB*!- 
?i*ta for S trade'?! j ill the wake of tlie Pssrtittoft Mope.'ocni in 
Bcnpal slininUtca very potrcrfitiiy tiie crot'.th of the indnstry. 
Tni? Kjovcnient tvR>» re'H'onsihle fer ifte rcinarknltfe nrawth of 
xvnavinf; na conipftn'-n to ppinnin". By lC07 Jiscrc rrero 2'-^ 
mills tTi'.ii 5,ii3Ii,27<> ppinafei find SS.-JGG locms. This feverish 
Botivily led to the over-otoeking tf tiio Cliina tiierket ngain firo 
this with tiic trorld deprc'ision in 1007 led to sfiort time Fpeoisl* 
ly in the epinning mills. But thereafter tho industry recorded 
n continuous firotrih till the out'hrcHk of tho W’sr in J9H ex* 
oopt for tho sot-hack caused by tho acute banking crisis of 1923. 
The chief fealurf.s of thr in^uUrn bp the time of the War trere 
an ev(.r- increa'-ing tendency to tap the hcrr.e rnarhet, to replace 
the production of yarn by that of treven goods and the ccnsoqvent 
greater growth oflccms than sptr.dlcs and finally the prcditcHon 
of finer yarn with imported, Ameri can cotton and finer piece- 
goods U'ith improved snachinerp and with imported as icell as 
home prod iiocd belter yarn. This tendency is more pronounced 
now in Ahmtdahad, Bombay and Shclapur. The prcducticp (f 
dyed and bleached goods has recently increased very rapidly- 
The spinning of finer yarn was bovrover limited by tho higher 
costs of imported cotton and maohinory and tboreforo the milk 
otvnera wore interested in tho growth of improved variety of 
longer staple cotton in the country. The growing competition 
of Japan arvl Lancashire in the China and the heme marheis, 
the instability of the China market and the fluctuations of the 
home demand with agrictiUnral conditions and the failure to 
develop newer markets led to these changes. By I9ld there were 
271 mills with 6.778.895 spindles and 1.01,179 looms. Thus 
between 1890 and 1914 inspite of vicissitudes the number of 
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mills increased by 98 per cent, of spindles by 107 per cent and 
of looms by 345 per cent, while the spindles more than doubled ; 
the looms increased by four and a half times. The exports of 
twist and yarn declined from 244m. lbs. in 1899-1900 to 193m. 
lbs. (pre-war average of five years). . ■ 

The, Great TFar : Immediately before tbe War the cotton 
mill industry was not in a very good condition in both spinning 
and weaving due to the banking crisis, but/roOT 1916 it experi- 
enced a Tpowerful boom which lasted until 1920-21. The war by 
shutting out foreign competition, especially fromLancashire mills, 
which on account of higher freights and shipping shortage and 

■ increased revenue duties on cotton imports into India was 

■ labouring under a serious handicap, afforded an indirect pro- 
• tootion to the home industry. High prices, brisk demand in the 
\ home market and large Government orders created an extremely 
.favourable position for the expansion of the indtistry . Fabulous 

' dividends were earned and large extensions were planned which 
however, could not" bo executed during the pendency of the War 
because of tbe serious difficulty of Importing machinery, dyes, and 
other Scores and materials due to their high prices and shortage 
of tonnage. New mills therefore could not be built but looms multi- 
plied although spindlage remained more or less constant. The 
size of the production unit therefore expanded. The number 
of mills actually declined from 271 in 1914 to 253 in 1920, but 
spindles decreased from 6,778,895 to 6,763,876 and looms in- 
creased from 1,04,179 to 1,19,012 and the number of daily 
average employees also increased by over 51,000. Looms thus 
increased by 15 per cent and the output of woven goods by 
46 per cent. The production of yarn increased for home con- 
sumption but the export to China due to the difficulties already 
mentioned and to transport difficulties and competition from 
both China and Japan declined heavily. The keen demand for 
yarn at home to supply piece goods to the Home inarket and to 


- 10, H, L. Dey: Indian Tariff in Belation to Industry p. 95. 
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Paraia, East Africa. Meaopofcamia, Ceylon, Malay an3 Straits 
Settlementa caused the manutachurers to neglect the foreig ^ 
market in yarn. In the pre-war quinquennium 30 per ° 
the total yarn output was exported. The war average ol 
ports of yarn was 130 m. lbs., post war average 8;J m- 
ports of piece-goods on the other hand fell from an averao® 
2,632 m. yds. per annum during the pre-war quinquenninm 
an average of 1,841 m. yds. during the war years and this a 
ed an opportunity to the mills to capture the home market ^ 
finer, and coloured goods also. The pre-war tendencj’ of provi 
more of finer counts and better quality piece-goods than tv 
and yarn therefore increased apace and a considerable inorea-^ 
in counts 21a. to 40a. took place while that of counts below 
was below the war average. This change from coarser td . 
counts led to an increasing consumption of East African melu* ^ 
stapled cotton and this explains the decline in consumption 
raw cotton by the mills. By 1921 spindles increased by ^ 
par cent and loooss by 19 per cent and the average nnmbst 
daily employees by 28 per oant.^^' Wages did not increase u“ 
1920 and this fact kept the costa below the level of the 
and piece goods prices, inspite of the difficulties of higher 
of stores and dyes etc,, and of obtaining coal. The capital 
vestments of the industry mounted from 20'84 to 98 crores 
of rupees between 1917-18 and 1921-22. 

These boom years constitute a period of high prices and f*'!' 
dividends. The annual average prices of cotton mannfaotcr ^ 
in 1918*19-20 were three times as great as those of 191^' 
per cent on the paid up capital in 1919 ; 35'2 per cent in 
and 30 per cent in 192l.i= With an average paid up capital o 
about 13 orores the mills in Bombay earned an average annua 
profit of 5’65 orores of rupees i. o., more than two and a ba[ 
times the entire paid np capital. And similar profits worej^ 


11 27, L. Dey: op. cH. p. 99 

12 J aihar and Beri ; op. cff. p. 
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by up-country milU also. Those enormoug profits could not be 
re-invQstod in the expansion of the industry by importing maohi* 
nory and plant until 1920-21 booausa of the rrar and thereafter of 
tho huge orders for supplies received by tho engineering firms of 
America and Groat Britain. Therefore tho great expansions plan- 
ned rvere executed during 1921-22 to 1993-24 when the average 
number of spindles and looms added per annum were 480,823 
and 9,234 rospeotiroly.^ ^ Thus tho post-war boom lasted longer 
in ease of the ootton mill industry than in others. As a result 
of this boom tho number of mills increased from 253 in August, 
1920 to 336 in August 1924, that of spindles from 6,763,876 to 
8,313.273 and of looms from 1,19.012 to 1,51,485. 

■Post-war Depression : — Although the post-war depression 
began after 1920 our ootton industry began to feel its impact 
only after 1923. Tho general depression, reduced purchasing 
power of tho cultivators all over the world due to a drop in 
world agricultural prioss since 1920, wide fluctuations in ootton 
prices in India on account of American supplies and prices since 
1917, tho exchange difficulties intensified tho financial embar- 
rassments of the cotton industry specially in Bombay. By 
1922-23 tho boom disappeared, prices fell, profits decreased 
and the depression grew apace. It was so severe in 1923 
that inspite of three successive favourable monsoons and 
the temporary elimination of Japanese competition due to the 
seveie earth-quake the industry could not hold its own. The 
increase in the ratio from la. 4d. to Is. fid, from 1925 onwards 
put the industry in a vary tight corner during the depression, 
while the depreciation of, tho yen stimulated Japanese exports to 
India between 1923 and 1925. The Japanese poured goods 
into the country in large quantities and depressed the prices of 
the local mills and ousted the Indian mills from the Chinese 
and Japanese markets. Japan became an exporter of yarn and 
piece-goods to our country during the war but the increase in 
Japanese imports into India was not so much felt during the 

13. H. L. Dey : op, cit, p.lOO . 
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war beoauge bhe Lancashire imporba liaS 
imporbs o£ piecegoods increased {rom a little over 
average of 3m. vda. in the pre-war qainquenninm to an a 
of over 97m. yds. during the war i 4 Froml9l6'l7 these irop 
began to rise very sharply and reached the abnormal 
238 m. yds. in 1918*19, after this they declined heavily 
years. Since then the increase was continuous and m 
Japanese imports amounted to 592 m. yds. Japan in la®*’ '* 
most formidable competitor of Indian mills in grep* 
and white goods although in yarn prodnetion this comp 
is not so severe in counts below 30 b. as in counts above Sis- ^ 
403. Japan has been oven able to undersell the local • 

turers on account of the greater eCBoiency of her labour 
better climatic conditions, greater employment of cheap 
labour, better purchase and sale organisation, more • 

designs and her disregard of the Labour Conventions 
regard to hours of wort, employment of females and young®^ 
in night etc. As the Tariff Board pointed out in 1927 ' 
shift working in Japan gives Japanese industry an advantag® 

4 pet oenb on the actual cost of manufactnre of both yarn a 
cloth." The management of Japanese mills is superior. 


The fall in prices ol cloth began in 1921, was very great 
1921-22 and it continued till 1931-32 when it reached the 1®^®' 
of 1913-14. Wages which had also gone up during the boon> 
could not come down with the fall in prices specially in Bombs?' 
The mill-owners there had met the demand for increased vaS®- 
between 1917-1920 by grant of dearness of food allowances 
by payment of annual bonus of one month’s pay dependent 
the profits. The depression was aggravated by the remarkable 
increase in tbo productive capacity of the industry on account 
of large extensions and now mills the effects of which began tn 
be felt only after the passing of ibo boom. "The neW 
concerns started had, of courao, incurred cajiital espenditUTS 
at the boom level of price and the°e big b capitalisation 
2i Gads it ; op. cit. p. 283 ~ ^ 
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charges were still further inoreasol in most oases by the 
turn that esohange took in 1920.” Knally, the depression 
was due to the grave defeats in the internal organisation and 
management and marketing and financial arrangements : "over- 
oapitalisation, absence of technical experts on the boards of 
directors leading to expensive mistakes ; improper handling of 
machinery which is also not replaced suffioiently often by new 
machinery ; absence of up-to-date labour-saving devices; un- 
economical handling of cotton, coal, waste and stores ; absence 
of a systematic plan of short time when demand is slack ; 
defects of the selling agency system and absence of any satis- 
factory system of finance."^ ® The managing agency system has 
been the root cause of many of these abuses in internal 
organisation and management. Over oapitalisation in Bombay 
was largely duo to changes In the managing agencies and in 
capital e.g.; the Sassoon group of mills with a book value -of 
assests worth Es. 2'75 ororos were sold for Rs. 6 crores. Con- 
centration of control and plurality of directorships which are 
largely ineffective and inefficient, lack of technical qualifications 
among the directors, clannish and hereditary principle of organi- 
sation which makes managing agency a family business, the 
treatment of the mills as their private property, exploitation 
and fraud, incompetent management, dubious methods of remu- 
neration on purchases and sales, ignorance and indifference of 
the directors controlling o ‘‘vast and heterogeneous collection 
of businesses”, irresponsibility of the shareholders and their help- 
lessness — these are the patent evils of managing agencies which 
dominate the cotton mill industry. ‘‘Another common defect 
is that many mills depend for working capital mainly on short 
term deposits, cash credits and loans, all of which are apt to be 
drastically curtailed in difficult times." ^ 

15 Gadgil : op cii. p, S40 

16 Jalhar and Beri. op. cit, p. 82 

17 Vera Anstey : The Eco. Dev. of India p. 275 
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InspitQ of the depreaaioaj however, the indnsbrj' made a 
continoons progress and the number of mills increased to 344( 
of spindles to 8,907,064 and of looms to 1.74.992 byAugusti 
1939. The depression continued on account of the world coo 
nomic blizzard alter 19S9 upto 1933 and thereafter the industry 
recorded a remarkable progress by 1938*39. The chief reasons 
for this steady development of the industry daring the period 
of the depression have been the political upheavals and 
inteasiSoation of the boycott of foreign goods, the swadesbi 
movement, the grant of protection by the Government 
and the regulation of the managing agency system since 
1936. The industry has shown great vitality, ' the extinction 
of the China yarn market has led to a remarkable expansion 
of the weaving aide and diminished the dependence of India 
on foreign cloth supplies* 

As regards the present war. the cotton textile indnstry was 
not benefited by the war bo any appreciable e.rtent. Prodnation 
during the first eight months shrank by about six per cent and 
prices dropped by about 11 per cent. Thereafter the industry 
began to show signs of healthy improvement owing to the 
broadened demand both at home and abroad. The reduction 
in import duties on British piece-goods did nob prove ol use to 
the Lancashire industry, while arrivals of Japanese piece-goods 
also shrank. On the contrary, India's exports of cotton 
manufactures increased by about 40 per cent. 

The depression more particularly hit hard the Bombay 
Cotton Mills than . the up-country mills. Thera were many 
causes for this relatively greater depression or ‘atrophy’ in 
Bombay: (a) licchlcss Financial management : — During the 
boom (1917-22) the mills made very heavy profits which were 
frittered away in distribution of fat dividends and were hot 
utilised for building up adequate reserves. The percentages of 
dividends on paid up capital of these mills were 22'2, 23'7, 
40'1, 35'2, 30 and 16'4 in these six years. * If the mill-owners 
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of Bombay had followed a cautious policy of dividend 
distribution and built up a suitable reserve fund, they could 
have continued to give a reasonable dividend to the sbareholders 
and at the same time suooeoded in maintaining a strong financial 
position” ‘to tide over the difficulties of the depression that 
inevitably followed the boom.’^ ® Instead they allowed themselves 
and their shareholders to indulge in a policy of extravagant 
dividends with the result that when the losses of the period of 
depression appeared, they had insufficient reserves to meet 
them. Therefore “the atrophy was due partly to lack of foresight 
on the part of the management and partly to the wild desire of 
the shareholders for abnormal rates of dividends.” The Tariff 
Board, however, thought that the rates were not higher than 
those in Japan. 

(b) Over-capitalisation caused by changes in managing 
agencies and capital due to sales and resales and recapitalisation 
to accord with the boom earnings. Between 1917 and 1925 the 
paid up capital of the Bombay Mills increased by 161% while 
their spindles and looms increased by 18% and 24% respectively. 
Or there was an advance of 63% in average capitalisation 
per spindle in the Bombay Cotton Mills between 1918 and 
1925. The Tariff Board has cited the example of 12 
mills whose capital increased by over 12 times between 1918 
and 1923 though their equipment increased only by one 
halt. Since 1926 however, the average capitalisation per 
spindle has been considerably reduced. Thus, by revaluing their 
assets in boom at inflated prices the mills obviously created 
big reserves and issued bonus shares out of them. The sales 
of old shares and the issue of new ones at several times their 
normal capitalised value led to stock-watering and speculation ; 
and the payment of fat dividends on such inflated capital pro- ' 
vented accumulation of reserves and caused financial weakness. 
When the depression came therefore the boom prices disappeared 
but the capital remained inflated. Normal methods of financing 


18< jS- Jj, Dey, 
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by bank ovor-draftg and public deposits ■were •withdra'wn 
to meet their establishment charges? interest etc ? the 'weakei 
mills released large stocks on the market and depressed the 
prices even for the stronger ones and inflicted losses on 
them. To eliminate this unfair cocnpetition and nraste the real 
remedy was rationalisation and absorption of weaker mills by 
the stronger mills. Between 1929-30 an attempt was made to 
amalgamate 35 mills by Sir N- Wadia and a Lancashire expert 
was engaged for their revaluation but the scheme was given up 
later on whan protection was granted to the industry by the 
Government. 

(o) Increased, severity of competition from Japan and from 
np-country mills: The loss of yarn export to China due to the 
Japanese competition and the growth of textile industry m 
China has made the position of the Bombay mills very difficult 
and compelled them to rely on the home market only* Boreign 
markets have not been so far vigorously tapped. Even China 
has recently begun to export yarn to India. According to the 
Tariff Board about 40% of the Japanese imports compete directly 
with the staple products of the Indian mills. But in recent 
years it has been the severity of internal competition from the 
up-country mills from which the Bombay mills have suffered. 
Formerly, Bombay enjoyed a superiority in her favourable site, 
better climate, and greater skill of her mill labourers. She was 
dependent on export of yarn to China for which her maritime 
position was a greater advantage. Moreover she could import 
machineries and stores and raw cotton more cheaply from 
abroad. But tariff and competition in foreign markets deprived 
her of her export trade and her bettor climate could not offset 
the great disadvantage in freigbtg and cost of the raw material* 
It has no assured local market and docs not produce goods 
Buporicr to the up-country mills. The Tariff Board calculated 
that one-way railway freight on cloth from Bombay to Sbola- 
pur (283 ' miles) is equal to the freight on raw cotton froni 
Bombay to Japan and the carriage of cloth from Japan back to 
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Bombay, Except Bombay, theraforo, there has been an increase 
in the namber of mills in other centres and therefore the rela- 
tive importance of Bombay has declined on aooount of a lower 
rate of growth in the number of spindles and looms and of 
diminishing effioiency in average output per spindle and loom. 
Between 1898 and 1925 while the number of mills in the whole 
of the country increased by 65% that in Bombay remained 
stationary so that the poroontage of Bombay fell from 44.3 to 28.8, 
in spindles from 51.4 to 41.7 and in looms from 58.2 to 48. 
Between 1928 and 1936 the number of mills decreased from 78 
to 66 in Bombay while that of Ahmodabad increased from 59 to 
79. In 1930, 25 Bombay mills were closed down. 

(d) Comparative disadva7itages of Bombay: Bombay has 
experienced more grave and recurring labour troubles and the 
trade unions there are better organised and mote powerful. 
Between 1921 and 1929 there were 8 strikes in the Bombay 
Cotton Mills affecting a very large number of them involving 317 
disputes and a loss of thousands of working days. Other 
centres were comparatively less troubled by labour troubles in 
the same period. Then the cost of production is higher in 
Bombay (30% above Ahmedabad) due to higher wages, oil fuel 
or coal charges, larger municipal taxes for water and rents. 
This is a permanent handicap to Bombay. Moreover, the up* 
country mills are in the heart of the consuming centres and near 
the traots of raw material and hence they make considerable 
economies in transport charges. The Bombay mills have not 
tried to produce a variety of goods to oapture the up-country 
markeis. 

(e) Unprogressiveness of the Bombay Mills: The grave defects 
of the managing agency system are perhaps more pronounced in 
Bombay. According to the Tariff Board the liquidation of 
many milis was due to iticompeteitce and ineffioicncy etidf in 
some instances, to dishonesty. The Bombay mills have not 
left the produotiion of coarsor goods, nor have they taken to 
higher cotmts, nor established dircofc contact with the oonsunsing 
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centres and their sale agenoies have been very Tveak. 
Their disadvantage in marketing can be reduced by establishing 
their own sale agencies and better contact with important distribu- 
ting and ooDsuming centres and by sotting up a strong selling 
organisation for export markets. Their incompotenoe and inefficr 
enoy can be overcome by rationalisaiion and amalgamation and by 
the introduction of efiBciency measures and co-operation of the 
operatives through schemes of unemployment relief and im- 
proved remuneration. The loss of the yarn market in China has 
been compensated in recent years to soma extent by the growing 
cloth markets in Africa, Arabia, Persia, Ceylon, Malaya and 
Straits Settlements but their utility can be enhanced by estab- 
lishing a selling organisation with branch ofBces overseas and 
by engaging selling agents and commercial travellers and 
periodioal visits of the mill-owners themselves. To popularise 
their goods in the home market they should organise exhibition 
oars displaying a rich variety of goods manufactured by them. 
To consolidate their advantage in imported cotton for the 
production of finer yarn they should form nn assooiation like 
that of Japan for the purchase of raw cotton at concessional 
freight rates. 

Protection : JJpto 1921-22 tariff has played little part 
in the steady development of the cotton industry. An 
import duty of SP’/o on cotton manufactures with a countervailing 
excise of the same percentage was imposed in 1896 and this 
remained in force till the year 1917-18, although the general 
rate of the import duty was increased from 5 to 7i% in 1916-17- 
In 1917-18 the cotton import duty was raised to the general 
level of liVo but the excise was retained at 35Vo. This introduced 
an element of protection. In 1921-22 to wipe out the budget 
deficit tbo import duty including cotton was raised to 11 per 
cent while the excise remained at 35%. This put a differential 
burden ol 75 per cent on imported piece-goods but the exemp- 
tion of all machinery and mill stores from import duty was 
withdrawn. In 1922-23 the Pinanca Member proposed to 
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increase the general rate to 15% and Ibe excise to 1^% bnfc tbe 
Assembly opposed the incroaso in excise and tberefore tbe 
import duty on piece-goods rvas retained at ll'/o. A 5% duty on 
inportod twist and yarn which was on the free list since 1896 
was also imposed. The Fiscal Commission recommended the 
abolition of the excise duty immediately but the Government 
of India pledged themselves to its abolition as soon as their 
financial position improved. The depression from 1923 causing 
low prices, reduced sales, decreased profit and even lossesi 
accumulated stocks and intensified competition hit very hard 
the cotton mills of Bombay and to some extent of Ahmedabad. 
Since 1924, therefore, the Milhowners’ Associations of the two 
centres began to canvass for the abolition of the excise duty 
and for the grant of protection to the industry against foreign 
competition. In 1925, there was an acute crisis in these mills and 
having failed in their attempts to get the oxoiso duty abolished 
and protection granted to them they notified a out of lli/o in 
•wages. This plunged them into a widespread strike of the 
labourers. This strike following closely the strike of 1924 led the 
Bombay Governor to support the mill-owners' demand for the 
abolition of the excise and the Assembly once more passed a reso- 
lution for the suspension of the excise in the critical state of the 
cotton industry. Thereupon the Government of India suspended 
it in 1925 and repealed it from the financial year 192G-27. Tbe 
Assembly resolution also proposed tbe appointment of a Tariff 
Board to examine the case for protection to the industry. 

But the suspension and abolition of the excise duty did not 
prove a sufficient relief to the industry and in 1926 on its 
application the Government appointed a Tariff Board in 
June 1926 to advise them on the cotton industry with special 
reference to tbe industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad. Inter 
alia the suggestions for internal economy and improvements in 
organisation and marketing and in the conditions of labour, the 
Board proposed an increase in the import duty from 11 to 15 
per cent, grant of bounty , on the spinning of higher counts of- 
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yarn to safeguard the handloom industryj abolition of import 
duty on machinery and cotton mill storesi appointment o 
Trade Commissioners at Basra and Mombasa, the giving of finan 
oial aid by the Government to a combined bleaohingi dyeing 
printing plant, and appointment of a Trade Mission for esplormn 
new markets and the providing of a portion of the expenditure 
incurred by the Mill-owners’ Association for maintaining its own 
representatives in foreign countries by the Government. Tb0 
Government removed the import duty on rnachinery and mi 
stores permanently but they rejected the bounty scheme an 
the import duty on piece-goods. This raised a storm of protest 
from the industry whose representatives waited on the Viceroy 
and ultimately the Government announced on August 16, 1 
their admission of the claim for protection to the industry an 
promised to bring beiore the Legislature a bill upto 31st Match 
1930 for further protection. In the meantime in 1927, the /° 
ad valorem duty on yarn was changed to 5% d-d valorem or la 
anna per lb. whichever was higher and extended it upto SlEfc 
March 1930. The duty on artificial silk was reduced from 
15% to 7a% to help the handloom industry and diversify the 
mill production. The Trade Mission was also appointed 
and it urged the mill-owners to form a powerful export selling 
organisation to deal with the export trade in yarn and piece 
goods and proposed the appointment of three Trade Commissioners 
at Alexandria, Mombasa and Durban. In 1930-31 six Trade 
Oommissioners were appointed at Hamburg, Milan, New York, 
Dnrban> Mombasa and Alexandria. It had been expected that 
the protection so far granted would give special protection 
to yarn of counts 31 b to 403 in which the Japanese 
competition wos the most severe. But this proved to be inade- 
quate and the competition from Japan was intensified. The 
strikes in the industry in Bombay disturbed industrial peace/ 
the deproEsioh deepened with the emergence of the world depres 
Sion and in 1929 Mr. G. S. Hardy was appointed to find out 
tho extent and severity of foreign competition cspootally from 
■ Japan. His report shewed great irctcnfCE in tho Japanese 
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imports and confirmed the allegations of the mill-owners against 
Japan. The progress of the Japanese imports since the report 
of the Tariff 3oard had been rapid and uninterrupted. The 
Government was therefore pressed again to grant protection and 
accordingly the Cotton Textile Industry Protection Act was 
passed in 1930 which raised the ad valorem duty from 11 to 15% 
to afford adequate protection against Japan till March 1933. A 
minimum duty of annas per Ib was also levied on plain grey 
goods to help Bombay in its financial and technical organisation 
of the industry. A special dnty of t% on non-British goods 
was also imposed and thus imperial preference was introduced 
through the back door. Thus, a duty of 15% on British and of 
20% on non-British piece-goods was imposed with a minimum 
specific duty of annas per Ih, but in spite of this 5% pre- 
ference the Lancashire imports did not show a considerable 
increase. Further protection was granted in March and October 
to meat the revenue needs of the Government during the depres- 
sion: n 5% ad valorem on imports of piece-goods and a surcharge 
of 25% on all import duties. As a result the general duty 
on piece-goods was 25% ad valorem or 4§ annas whichever was 
higher on British goods and 31*% or df annas per H) whichever 
was higher on non-British goods. On other goods the ad valorem 
duties prevailed. On impoitod silk goods the duty was 40%. 
But on imported machinery a duty of 10 per cent was levied 
as also an import duty of i anna per Ih on raw cotton. These 
two levies handicapped the development of the industry. 

But in spite of these protective duties the imports from 
Japan continued to rise and depress the prices of cloth in India 
and on a further appeal from the industry the Government 
asked the Tariff Board in 1932 to investigate the question. 
The Board found that the depreciation of the Japanese currency 
had lad to a oonsidarabla increase in the imports of piece-goods 
from Japan and reduced the prices and recommended that the 
dnty on non-British goods be raised from 31* to 50 per cant 
ad valorem and the specific duty on grey goods of non-British 
origin from 4^ to 5i annas per B5. On 30th August 1932 these _ 
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recommendaliona were given effect to by the Government. Bnt 
Japanese dumping still continued and to counteract it the Govern" 
ment denounced the Indc-Japanese Convention of 190^ 
which prevented them from charging safeguarding duties 
under the safeguarding of Industries Act 1933 on Japanese 
goods alone and enhanced the duty to 75 per cent ad valors’^ 
and 6i annas per B) from 7lh June 1933. In the meantime 
the operation of the duties of 1930 was extended first to Oou- 
1933 and then to 30tb April 1934 pending the conclusion of the 
Indo-Japanese negotiations for a new Trade Agreement. Tfi® 
Tariff Board recommended the grant of substantive protection 
to the textile industry. 

The decision of the Government to denounce the lu^® 
Japanese Convention of 1904 led to a boycott movement m 
Japan to stop the taking of Indian cotton but by the time that i"® 
agreement could be reached between the Japanese spinners and 
the dealers in cotton the Government had increased the duty t® 
75 per cent ad valorem and to 6* annas per ib in June 1933* 
Thereupon a Japanese delegation came to India and aflat 
negotiations for three months an Agreement was reached 
between the two parties and the Japanese boycott wa3 
withdrawn and from 8th January 1934 the duty was decreased 
from 75 to 60 per cent. A Conameroial Treaty was signed m 
London on 12 July 1934 which while recognising the right of 

either party to impose or modify the special customs duties to 

counteract the effects of depreciation in the yen or the rupee 
on imports from each other and according mutnal most-favoured 
nation treatnaent and negotiations, provided, nuder the Protocol 
that the customs duties on Japanese cotton goods would be 
50°o ad valorem or 5i annas per Ib whichever is higher on plain 
greys and £0% ad valorem on others and fixed a quota for raw 
catton to bo purchased by Japan from India and the quantity" of 
cloth to be purchased from Japan by India in one year. The 
quota of import of cotton piece-goods allowed to Japan in Indian 
maTket? was fixed at 325 tn. yds- annually provided she put 
chased from India 1 m. bales of raw cotton every year. The 
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majcimura quota allowed to Japaa was fixed at 400 tn. yds. a year, 
the excess over the basic quota of 325 m. yds. to iuorease by 
1| in. yds. for every 10,000 bales of the excess over'l m. bales. 
The quota was exclusive of re-exports of either cloth or cotton. 
The different kinds of piece-goods were allotted the following 
percentages; Plain grays 45% Bordered greys 13%, Bleached 
white 8% and Coloured 34%. 

In the meantime an Agreement was signed on 8sb October 
1933 between the representatives of the Bombay Mill-owners' 
Association and the Lancashire Textile Mission known as the 
Mody-Lees Pact. TJie Agreement provided for the reduction of 
duties on British goods if Lancashire made efforts to consume 
Indian cotton more and more and assisted the Indian textile 
industry in developing overseas markets. Lancashire agreed to 
reasonable protection against British yarn and piece-goods being 
accorded to the Indian textile industry in exchange for a lower 
duty on Lancashire yarns and piece-goods imported into 
India. 

The Indian Tariff ( Textile Protection ) Amendment Act was 
therefore passed on 26th April 1934 embodying the terms 
and conditions of these two Agreements. It was to remain in 
force till March 1939 and it fixed the rate of duty on non*British 
piece-goods at 50% ad valorem and specific duty at 5i annas 
per lb. on plain greys. As the Bombay Lancashire Agreement 
was to expire after two years of its commencement in 1933, a 
special Tariff Board was appointed in 1935 ( 10th September ) 
to review the import duty on British goods and to make 
recommendations to protect the Indian cotton goods against 
Lancashire competition- The Board beard the evidence of tbe 
Lancashire deputation as well and recommended that the duty 
on plain grey goods' be reduced from 25% or da annas per lb. 
whichever was greater to 20% or 3a annas per lb. whichever was 
higher; that the duty on bordered grey, bleached and coloured 
other than printed goods should be reduced to 20% ad valorem - 
and the duty on yarn bo retained at tbe old figure. With. thO' 
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publication of the report the Government announoed their 
decision to immediately reduce from 25th Juno 1936 the rates 
of duties on the Lancashire piece-goods rvithout consulting the 
Legislature, The report caused a good deal of dissatisfaction to 
both the Lancashire and Indian industries hut the Government 
defended their action. The duties on non'British goods remained 
at the old rate of 50% ad, valorem. Under the Indo-British 
Trade Agreement of 9th January 1935 the United Kingdom 
Government undertook to take further stops to stimulate the 
use of Indian cotton in all possible ways including research, 
commercial investigation, market liaison, and industrial props' 
ganda, Further His Majesty’s Government undertook to 
invite the Colonial and other Umpire Governments to accord a 
favourable treatment to Indian cotton goods like those of the 
Lancashire and the Indian Government undertook to lower the 
duty on Lancashire goods. In spite of these concessions 
Linoasbire, however, the imports from its mills did not impror® 
and were only 343 m. yds. in 1937*38 as compared to 1,500 m.yd®' 
in 1927-28, Aosordingly another deputation from Lancashire 
entered into negotiations with the Indian representatives ot 
Simla for increasing the sale of Lancashire goods in India and 
for the institution of a sliding scale of duties ranging froru 
17'o to 7i per cent. But the negotiations proved abortive. Iri 
1937 in the meantime a new Indo-Japanese Agreement was 
concluded according to which the annual basic quota of Japan 
was reduced to 283 m. yds. against the-Japanese purchase of 1 m- 
bales of cotton and the maximum limit of imports of cotton 
piece-goods was reduced to 358 m. yds. on the condition that 
Japan took li m. bales of cotton annually. This quota excludes 
fents the imports of which have been limited to 8,950.000 yds* 
annually and the maximum duty on cotton fents has been fixed 
at 35%. 

Under the Indo-British Trade Agreement of 1939 the 
preference to the Lancashire piece-goods has been linked up with 
' the off-take of Indian cotton by the United Kingdom on a 
reciprocal graduated scale. Britain has undertaken to make 
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efforts to stimulate the oonsumption of Indian cotton in 
Lancashire mills and India has undertaken to reduce the duty 
on British manufactures. The basic rates of the duties are 
17i"/oon printed goods, 15% or 2^ annas per lb. on grey goods 
and 15% on other cotton goods. The duties shall be reduced by 
ad valorem if the imports of cotton pieoegoods from 
Britain are not more than 350 m. yds. till they reach 425 m. yds. 
and the duties shall bo reduced if imports increase to 500 m. 
yds. till they come down to 4 25 ni. yds- The maximum yardage 
figure is 500 m. yds. Duty can also bo increased if imports of 
Indian raw cotton into England fall below 400 OCO bales in 
1939 or 1940 and below 450,000 bales in any other cotton year. 
If the imports go over 750,000 bales the duty shall be reduced. 
With effect from 17th April 1940. finding that the total imports 
from Lancashire in the year 1939-40 did not exceed 30 m. yds., 
the Government of India reduced the duties on grey pieoe-goeds 
from Lancashire excluding bordered chadars, dhoties, saries and 
scarfs to 12^% ad valorem or 2 3/11 annas per lb. whichever 
was higher; on printed fabrics of British manufacture to 16% 
ad valorem ; on printed piece-goods and printed fabrics not 
otherwise specified of British manufacture 12a% ad valorem 
and on other fabrics of British manufacture 12u% ad valorem. 

Sugar Industry 

India is the original homo of sugar-cane and possesses half 
the world acreage which has increased to a very great extent 
in recent years so much so that in 1940-41 no less thau Si 
million acres have been under sugarcane. India is now the 
largest producer of sugar but till lately she has been importing 
sugar (white) very heavily from Mauritius, Java, and Cuba. The 
Indian Sugarcane is thinner, contains lesser sucrose percentage 
and the yield per acre is i of Cuba, and Hawaii. But with the 
increased production during recent years not only the arCa under 
sugarcane has increased but also the area under improved 
varieties of cane has shown a remarkable increase. The reseai— . 
ohes at the Imperial Research Institute at Coimbatore and at 
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the provincial cane breeding stations and cross-breeding o! tha 
sugarcane plants have resnltod in the evolution of a number of 
improved varieties taller, thicker and containing greater sucrose. 
From a heavy importer of sugar India has since 1930-31 become 
self-sufficient in its sugar supply and has built up “a thriviCi, 
sugar industry" under the shelter of a protective duty m a 
period of world-wide Economic Depression. In f*tct the 
development of the sugar industry in the third decade of the 
present century has been nothing short of a romance. I'’ 
1929-30 no less than 940 thousand tons of sugar were imported 
from outside but since 1931-32 there has been a sharp fall 
the imports of sugar and in 1936-37 only 23,000 tons were 
imported and it has been estimated by the Director of 
Imperial Sugar Technology that by 1942 India shall not only 
become fully selt-suflioient as regards her sugar needs but would 
also leave a surplus for export. The number of central sugo^ 
factories which were only 29 in 1929-30 and produced 89,090 
tons have now increased to liG the majority of which are situated 
in'U. P. and Bihar. Besides this there are 9 pur refineries and 
their production is in the neighbourhood of 1 lakh tons- 
What are the causes of this phenomenal development of the 
sugar industry in India ? 

Firstly, it has been pointed out that the chief cause of this 
exuberance is the grant of protection to the industry in 1931-09. 
It is true that had it not been for the protective tariff, 
development of the sugar industry would not have been so rapid 
on account of unfair foreign competition fiom Java and Cuba 
But besides this tariff there have been equally important cause- 
for the astounding growth of the industry. 

Secondly, in a period of economic depression prices oj 
materials and machineries have been every low and they havt 
contributed in no mean manner to the expansion of the industry 

Thirdly, there has been a low price of land, improcci 
facilities for irrigation in the form of canals and tube wells unc 
the devclopmmt of Hydro-Electric Power. 
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Fourthly, yrcit improremmU have been effected in the 
quality of sugiircane tlirousli tlio efforts of the Imperial Sugar 
Institute and the Provincial Departments of Agriculture as a 
result of -which the sucrose content has increased and therefore 
there has been an increase in sugar recovery from 9 to 9.4 per- 
cent and thorefero the industry has been able to produce a 
larger quantity of while sugar. 

Fifthly, important cause of its development has been the 
prevalence of lew rates of tr.teicslfcr capital throughout the 
last decade. 

Sixthly, the industry has a further advantage of being 
localised in the heart of the sugar belt of the country which also 
abounds in cheap labour, and is honeycombed with a network 
of raihoays and roads for the transport of the materials and 
the distribution of the finished products. 

The result is that the sugar industry to-day is the second 
largest organised industry of the country and is par Excellence 
a National Enterprize in every sense of the term. 

During the l7th and 18lh centuries India exported sugar 
manufactured from gur to foreign countries but during the 19th 
century she began to import it. During the nineties the sugar 
industry was in a very bad condition duo to enormous increase 
in imports from Mauritius and Java. Bounty-fed beet sugar 
after losing its market in America due to tariff depressed prices 
very low. and made sugar refining very unprofitable. Between 
1875-1900 no loss than 180 refineries were closed down in U. P. 
alone and even a countervailing duty did not help the industry. 
The fall in prices duo to foreign competition caused a shrinkage in 
area under sugarcane. Other causes of the decline of the indus- 
try were small unit of production, crude and wasteful methods, 
lack of use of machinery, manufacture of sugar from gur and 
the refusal of'the Government to allow the extraction of rum 
from molasses. In spite of the largest area under cane in the 
world India impoited no less than 899,370 tons in 1913-14 
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because tbe average yield per noro was so low and the demand 
for sugar from a largely vegetarian population was so heav>- , 
The area under sugar in that year was only 2,536)t00 acres 
i. e. less by 8 % than the acreage in 1890-91. During the 
of 1914-18 large purchases by D. K., apprehended shortage 
in foreign supplies, and rise in prices stimulated cane cultivation 
which in 1918-19 was 2, £01. 000 acres. In tbe post-war period 
the fall in sugar prices in spite cf increased duties aggravated 
the difficulties of the industry. 

Tariff & Sugar Industry 

Dpto the grant of protection in 1931-32 the condition of 
refined sugar industry was extremely deplorable. This was due 
to unbridled foreign competition, low sucrose contents, low yield 
and poor quality of sugar-cane, poor yield of molasses, ineff’®'®'* 
and wasteful methods of extracting juice, the difficulty of gettiDc 
largo supplies of cane near the factories, and heavy capital out 
lays. A small revenue duty of 5 percent bad been imposed ou 
imported sugar since 1894. During the stress of the Great-Vvai 
for increased revenue the duty was raised to 10% in 1916 to 
15% in 1921 and 25 7o in 1922. In 19S5 this ad valorem 
was converted into a specific one when the rate was Ss- d'S P-’' 
Cwt. This remained in force till 1930 ; when the duty was 
to Bs. 6l- per cwt. and continued at that figure till 1931 when 
duty was raised again to Rs. 7-4 as. per Cwt. Assuming tba^ 
•the average wholesale price of Java sugar in Calcutta in iS^o 
was Eg 11 per Cwt. which is equivalent to Es 8-8 as. per Cwt- 
C.I.E. the specific duly cf Bs. dSas. acted as an ad vahrem duH 
of SO percent, that between 1930-31 at ISO percent and that tn 
Idol 290 These increasing duties on imports of sugar into 

India were undertaken to provide additional revenue during tho 
war and tbe post-war period. The imports of sugar awounie- 
to lO.lS.OOO tons valued at lo.77 crores in 19S9-S0. 

19. H. L. Bey : op. oil. p. S8S-39 
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cooipefcition from onf.sido heforo the war had led to an apprecia- 
ble doclino in acreage under sugarcane and in spite of some gains 
i3nring the war duo to rise in prices the average for 10 years up 
to 1930-31 -svas not more than 28,40,000 acres. The bounty- 
fed sugar from Germany and Austria also competed with the 
jfndian sugar. 

Ever since 1901 the Government had boon taking an active 
'nloresfc, short of a protective tariff, in the development of white 
sttgnr industry in the country. With a view to improve the quality 
of sugar an Imperial Sugar Ganc-Breiding Station was started at 
Goimbatore in 1901 which since that time had carried on many 
successful experiments in evolving improved quality of sugar- 
cane. In 1919-20 a Sugar Gommitlee was appomted for the 
organisation and development of sugar industry. Since 1929 
the Imperial Gouncil of Agricultural Besearch has encouraged 
the development of while sugar industry. But it was not till 
1929-30 that the Government adopted a definite policy on the 
suggestion of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearob of 
encouraging the establishment of sugar factories by means of 
protective tariff. The Tariff Board examined in detail the case 
of the sugar industry and reported that it satisfied all the canons 
of discriminating protection laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

It recommended therefore that the revenue duty should be con- 
verted into a Protective one for 15 years. The Government of 
India to meet the budgetary deficit caused by the world slump 
increased the revenue duty from Bs. 6/- per Owt. to Bs. 7/4/- 
per Cwt. without making it a protective duty. There after the 
sugar Industry Protection Act of 1932 was passed which im- 
posed a protective duty of Es. 7 — 4 ns. per Cwt, till 31s6 March 
1938 with a provision to increase it in case of necessity. Ths 
Tariff Board had recommended a duty of Es. 7 — 4 as. per 
Cwt. for 7 years and that of Es. 6 — 4 ns. per Cwt. for further 
8 years. As a result of this protection the sugar industry 
made an astounding progress- But unfortunately to meet 
revenue deficits caused by a reduction of sugar imports and to 
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check a rapid growth of the industry an Excise Duty was 
from April 1934. Upto March 1934 the total import duty 
amounted iu reality to Es. 9 — las. per Cwt. because the 25 « 
surcharge imposed in September 1931 ( Re- 1 — 13 as. per Cwt.) 
was still operative. The Excise was imposed at the rate of 
10 as. per Cwt. on Khandsari and Be. ijoj- per Cwt. on all otbef 
sugar except Palmyra produced by any factory in British India- 
At tha same time the import duty was increased to Bs. 7 
per Cwt. but the surcharge was reduced to Be. l/5/- i. e., equal 
to the new Excise duty. From February 1937 the duly 
reduced to Es. 7/4/- and a surcharge of Bs. 2/- per Cwt. equiva 
lent to the Excise Duty of Bs. 2/- per Cwt. on internal produc- 
tion was imposed from the same date. The total duty therefore 
was raised to Es. 9/4/- per Cwt. Then on the recommendations 

of the Tariff Board in 1939 the Tariff Duty was revised 
was reduced to Es. 8/l2/- per Cwt. but raised subsequently 
to Es. 9 / 12 /- from let March 1940 because of an increaBS 
in the excise duty from Es. 2/- to Es. 3/-. From March 
1941 the duty is to be revised again to determine the extent of 
protection till 1946. It is very doubtful however if 1^^® 
Government will appoint any Tariff Board to examine tha 
question on account of the disturbed political situation and the 
present war. Moreover an amount equal to 1 anna per Owt. 
representing about 7 lakhs was sot aside for development of 
oo-operalive cane societies to secure fair prices to the growers 
and an annual grant of Bs. 10 lakhs was to be given to Ihe 
1. G. A. E. for research and help to both gur and sugar. 

1st March 1939 the excise on khandsari was reduced to -/d/ 
Cwt. from Ee. l/- (1937). The existing protective duty on sugar 
is to continue for another year. 

The progress of the industry is clear from the (ollow'ing 
figures 

Number of factories inoreased form 31 in 1930-31 to 13'^ 
in 1936-37. In 1939-40 there were 143 sugar factories 
besides 9 refineries. Produotion of sugar has increased fro*“ 
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99,088 tone in 1928-29 fco 12,30,900 tons in 193G-37 
and to 33’5 lakh tons in 1939-10. 

SiiRar is produced eiilier direct from cane or it is reBned from 
gur. Besides white sugar a vast quantity of gur and khandsnri 
or 'Bel' sugar is also produced. Tho Congress (lovernment intro- 
duced a gur Development scheme ia 1937-38 in 2000 villages 
of U. P. and nest season it was extended to 4,500 villages. 
During 1939-40 the schema operated in 47 districts covering 
6,424 villages. The scheme comprises introduction of improved 
methods, marketing, research, experiments, propaganda and 
publicity. 

The Crisis in the Sugar Industry 

The sugar industry at present is one of the greatest national 
assets of tho country. With an investment of a capital of Bs, 30 
crores. employing one and a half lakh of workers, and en- 
gaging SO million cidtivators in the two provinces of U. P, and 
Bihar it is the second largest organised industry in the land. It 
has also provided employment to 3,000 graduates in science, 
engineering, arts and commerce. But it is very deplorable that 
the industry is faced today with a grave crisis. Tho present 
crisis, however, is not the first to the industry. It experienced 
a similar, crisis in the year 1937 when the acreage under sugar- 
cane in the 1936-37 season in expectation of continued rise in 
sugar prices reached the record figure of about 4-5 m. acres and 
the production of sugar was 12,30,900 tons i. e. a little over the 
estimated consumption of about 11,60,000 tons. This over- 
production caused a precipitate fall in price of sugar and to avoid 
Unbridled internal competition, over-production and consequent 
depression of profits the Sugar Syndicate was formed and the 
Sugar Control Acts were passed. The economic equilibrium of 
the country depends on a correct solution of the problems of 
the sugar industry and specially the economic prosperity of tho 
two provinces of U. P. and Bihar on account of this crisis is 
hanging in the balance. A failure to solve the crisis will bring 
millions of cultivators in these provinces to the brink of ruin 
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specially because in Bihar and the eaUern dislricls of U- P‘ 
siigarcam is cultivated not for the manufacture of kkandsari or 
gur but for the wl Lite factory sugar. 


During 1939-40 there was 13 sud a half lakh tons of sugar 
produced and high prices of sugar due to high price ol cane fixed 
by Government together with excise and cess and the outbreak 
of the war led to over-stocking and over-production and to a 
lessened demand for consumption. The main problems of the 
industry ah present are: (a) over-production and overstocks 
whichhave been estimated at the stupendous figure of 1 , 25 , 00,000 
maunds ; (b) the bumper cane crop of the current season and 
the consequent precipitous fall in cane prices compelling the 
cultivators to burn the standing crop rather than sell it at an 
extremely unremunerative price and (o) the Sugar Syndicate and 
its monopolistic control over the sales price. The reduced 
cultivation of cane in the years following the crisis of 1937 and 
the higher prices led to the cultivation of more cane in 1939-40 
when the acreage was 3.73 millions. But in spite of increased 
production the price of sugar was kept very high by the 
Syndicate and the maintenance of high basic and selling prices 
of sugar led the Congress Governments in D. P. and Bihar to 
fix high prices of cane. This decreased the demand and led to 
over-stocking. The only way out of this entanglement is S' 
ban on imports of foreign sugar; an export market for the 
surplus abroad by removing the ban on exports by sea except 
to Burma imposed under the International Sugar Convention 
ot 1937, for 5 years. 

The claims of the industry for special treatment are based 
on solid facts of yeoman service, namely, saving India of on 
onnual drain of about IG crores of rupees-, payment of ahoui 
oroTts to the cane growers -. increased railway earn-ngs to 
the tune of crores of rupees, and of providing an income of 
a jout e crorss jq Qovernments: Central and Provincial The 
industry is also svfjtring at present from a number of burdens 
oane cess of G pies per maund, excess profit duly, increased 
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ratlioxy freight hij Itco annas in the rupee causing a burden of 
30 lalihs annnaJly, an increased excise dutv which since March 
J940 is Bs. 8 per cwt. 

Tho two suggestions contained in the above statement to 
solve the sugar crisis have been made by the sugar Syndicate. 
It vrould appear from Uie oaso of tho Syndicate that the main 
trouble with tho industry at present is the ban on overseas 
exports. According to them the total output of the sugar indus- 
try is much in excess of the local annual consumption of the 
country, Tiio average annual per capita consumption of sugar 
in India is much less than that of a small country like Denmark 
(l?.5 lb=, per capita in Danmark and 6,51 lbs. pai-capita in India.) 
The per capita consumption in Japan is 26 lbs. and over JOO 
lbs. in Great Britain and Australia. India consumes over 
3 times ns much gur as sugar tho per capita annual consump- 
tion of gur being 25 lbs. With the increase in production 
of sugar, consumption has not shown any significant 
increase. But this contention of the Syndicate has 

not been accepted by the Government. It is the Syndicate 
which is blamed for the present crisis. By sticking to high price 
it facilitated accumulation of stock by depressing consumption. 
The stock market was therefore disicoated and in tho beginning 
of February 1940 the War fever in prices bad abated and the 
market was glutted. It was this huge surplus of existing stock 
with which the factories were stacked and the demand for sugar 
was practically nil in anticipation of the price coming down to 
release the heavy stocks- But the Syndicate did not see its 
way to lower the price of sugar and hence its profit-seeking ins- 
tinct is held responsible fer the present crisis. By fixing baste 
minimum selling prices for sugar at an incmdinaicly high 
figure in face of gross mer production the Syndicate prevented tie 
free play of demand and supply. Oo the other hand, the 
Syndicate argued that the high price of sugar was only a resul 
of higher minimum price of cane fixed by the two Provinoia 
Governments of V. P- and Bihar in order that tho cane-grower 
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might be benehted. Secondly, the present war started in Septecober 
1939 -which had made the cost of production very high. But the 
argument seems to be fallacious because the minimum cane price 
-was fixed by the Governments on a sliding scale -with refer 
enoe to fortnightly average price of sugar in the previous month, 
It -was therefore the high price of sugar -which Vfns responsible 
for higher minimum price of cane rather than the minimum price 
of cane which -was responsible for the higher price of sugar. If 
the factories -were to reduce their basic selling prices of sugar the 
minimum price of sugar cane would have been automatically 
reduced. Moreover, the sliding scale intrcducad by the Congress 
Governments in the two provinces, and which came into force 
just after they had left office, -was based on the recommendations, 
of the Mehta Committee of 1938 which contained representatives 
of both the growers and the manufacturers. 

Then again the Syndicate has blamed the governments for 
their interference with the industry and consequently for the 
crisis. It must be remembered that the pheiicinenal development 
of the sugar industry during the last decade has been in no small 
measure due to a policy of protection and had it been left to 
private enterprise there soould have been no sugar mdustry in 
India. Moreover, the Tariff Board granted protection to the 
industry on the express condition that the interests of the cane- 
growers would be protected and behind the shelter of protective 
tariff they would not be exploited by the manufacturers- B- 
was only in 1934 that, on finding that the cane-grower would 
not get a legitimate share in the profits of the industry, the 
Central Government authorised the Provincial Governments 
to prescribe minimum prices of gate cane in a sincere effort to 
secure a fair distribution of the profits between the growers and 
the manufacturers. 

Liasily, as to the ban on sugar export by sea except to 
Burma, it is notoriously true that the cost of production of sug.ar 
in Indian factories is much higher than the cost of production nf 
sagat in Java, Cuba etc., and that therefore Indian sugar cannot- 
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compote favourably ■with the non-Indian sugar in foreign 
mniliets. Eecently tbo Govermnonfc of India euoooasfully nogo- 
liated -with the United Kingdom Government for thepurobasa of 
thousands of tons of Indian sugar but the effort failed on account 
of higher cost and poor quality. Hence it cannot be held 
that the present crisis is the result of international Sugar 
Convention of 1937 enforced in 1939-40 by the Government 
of India. 

'What is then the real cause of the crisis ? The causes 
are tvfo : namely, inordinately high prices of sugar maintained by 
the Syndicate and over-production of Sugarcane in the last 
season and the current one. The U. P. Government has recently 
issued warning to the cane-growers to cut down the cultiva- 
tion but this cannot help the cane already standing in the 
fields. The crisis is not new to the sugar industry. In fact the 
industry has so far passed through a severe ordeal of crises the 
most important of which was that of 1956-37, when the acreage 
under cane reached the record figure of 4.5 m. and this was 
due to the higher price of cane in the preceding season. It was 
followed by over-production and slump and consequently the 
area was curtailed in 1937-38 and the crop of 1938-39 suffered 
from red rot and wilt. This reduced the acreage and oonse- 
quently reduced production caused prices to rise again. The 
present war starting in September, 1939 led people to believe 
that prices would continue high and hence the increased 
acreage under cane last year and this year as well. Therefore, 
we conclude that the real cause of the crisis is bumper cone 
cultivation which has been aggravated by the foolish policy 
of the Syndicate of maintaining a very high price and not 
allowing the members to sell at a lower price. 

The Sugar Tariff Board of 1937 observed in its report “In 
our opinion the time has come for the rationalisation of the 
industry under some form of State control. In earlier chapters 
we have indicated that the fixation of a minimum price of cane 


20. Indian Year Book 1940-4:1, 
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involveg the regnlafcioa of cane production, and ultimately 
sogar production. The ‘Nivas’ organisation in Java or the 
Corporation of Great Britain may serve as models, but they ^ 
require modification to suit the peculiar conditions of ° 
Organisation must be on an alUndia basis, since almost 
provinces and many Indian states are concerned. We there 
recommend that an all-India Conference be convened at as ea 
a date as practicable in rrhich all interests should be represented 


When the sugar industry was faced with the present crisis 


then 


after tvro years of this weighty recommendation of ,^be o 
the Government convened the Conference at Simla in June ^ 
in which the Commerce Member stressed the two aspects of 
difficulty of the industry viz. the disposal of the surplus 
and the responsibilities of the Government to the many interes 

• TilflCSO 

involved in a protected industry. Three speoido issues were p^ 
before the Conference and discussed by it. The first i®® 
related to the principle to be adopted in fixing the price of can 
by the Provincial governments. The Conference on the ^ ^ 
did not favour the present sliding scale and suggested the fix'no 
of lair price for cane on the basis adopted in the Tariff 
report with the addition, if necessary, of a bonus to sugarcane 
cultivator at the end of the season on the results of sugar pricB=' 
The Second related to the desirability of empowering the Sugar 
Control Board to which membership was compulsory in U- 
and Bihar, to fix a minimum price for the sale of sugar and to u 
ban on the release of sugar if necessary. It was urged upon the 
provincial governments to re-axaminetbe constitntion and functions 
ol the Board to avoid the exercise of such monopolistic power b> 
a combine like the Sugar Syndicate. The Third issue related to 
the advisability of setting up a central sugar committee as an 
advisory body representing the provincial and state govern* 
monls concerned with the indnstry. The Conference agreed to it. 

In the meantime Mr. Birla resigned from the chairmanship 
of the Sugar Syndicate and averred that "in creating “ 
body for maintaining an unreasonably high price cf sugar, wc 
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were pursuing a policy wbiob in the long run would do inoalcu* 
iablo harm to the boat interests of tbo industry.” He suggested 
. two ways : one to restrict the produotion and/ tbo other, which 
be favoured, to reduce the prices of cane and sugar to dispose of 
surplus stocks. Ha feared that if some sto) a were nob taken to 
avert the crisis the Sugar industry in U. P. and Bibar would 
survive only for 3 years. But a monopolistic combine was not 
expected to lower the price of sugar and tbo only remedy was 
stale control. 

Government Measures : — Thereupon the Government withdrew 
the recognition of the Sugar Syndicate in June lost rescinding rule 
11 ( 2) (a) of the Sugar Paotories Control Rules, U. P. which 
made it necessary for a cano'crushing factory to become a 
member of the Syndicate. The main ground advanced for this 
action was that the Syndicate had kept up sugar prices at an 
arUficially high level which, besides adversely affecting the 
consumer had resulted in a largo accumulation of stocks. In the 
meantime the Government hod reduced the minimum price of 
cano against the wishes of the oano-growors’ representatives. But 
it was feared that the withdrawal of recognition was not the 
right stop nor an adequate remedy for solving the problem of 
over-stocking of sugar and the bumper cane crop of the year. 
-Such decontrol would cause unhealthy competition. There 
was over a croro of maunds of accumulated stock which together 
with the sugar manufactures of the season must be disposed of 
and a reasonable and good price to the cane-grower should be 
paid. Hence the non-official suggestion was to accord freedom 
to all factories to crush cane whether they wore members of the 
Syndicate or not and the Central Government was urged to forego 
the excise duty to enable the surplus stocks to be released at 
reduced prices. In the existing state of the industry a certain 
amount of carry-over was essential. 

After negotiations- between' the representatives of the 
Governments, the Syndicate* and the Imperial Bank, the oyern 
menta of U. P. and Bibar agreed to restore statutory rscognition 
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to the Syndicate in Angusl last. This ttab dono with 
a view to allow the ujovemont of sugar and establish 
a market for it, with reduced prices so that over .stocking 
might bo relieved and cane might bo crushed at (nil capacity 
during the next season and the cano-growors might get maxitnnni 
relief. Surplus stock which could not bo sold at the tninimnni 
economic price might ho carried over to 1911-^2 and the pro* 
duotion that year might be regulated according to the demand 
by regnlating cultivation in time. To achieve these obieots a 
marketing organisation should be sot up under the full control 
of the government in respect of its policy regarding price quota 
and production so that it might not lapse into a monopolistic 
organisation. The Syndicate agreed to work on these lines and 
hence It was recognised again on the conditions that it wouW 
be a selling organisation only for the purpose of regulating sale 

within the limits of prices and quotas fixed by the Governments 
and would confine its activities exclusively to tbe marketing of 
gat , its headquarters Would be at Cawnpore; its elected chair 
nmn would be subject to Government approval and its executive 
oer would be nominated by the two provincial Governments: 
and that a Sugar Commission with official chairman and members 
appointed by the two Governments would be set up as the final 
^ to Gavernmonfc control, on all matters connect- 

ed with tbe produotion and sale of sugar as well as other matters 

refen-pd f Prices and similar things which would be 

m ° ^ ^ Governments provided that the syndicate 

would have right at all times to approach the Governments direct. 
The chairman and the members of the commission would be 
ex-offic.o members of tbe board of directors of the syndicate. The 

bas,c prices and quotas for individual mills would be fixed by 

tbpyndioateBUbieot to the approval of the commission and all 

dlT.' 7. 

dentiai till ,t was released for pubUoation by the commission. 

These proposals were accepted by the syndicate in its meet- 
ing at Cawnpore on August 15 and in tbe third week of the same , 
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monfcli the Govoromonts appointed the Sugar Comtniasion ^ith 
Mr. J. E. Pedley as its chairman. To enable an adequate clear- 
anoe oi the heavy carry-overs ot unsold atoohs before the next 
crushing season it was necessary to give soma financial assis- 
tance to the industry to bring down the selling price to a level 
•which could bo related to the probable selling price ot the next 
season’s production. The two Governments, therefore, decided 
to assist from August 25 the industry by assuming immediate 
responsibility for payment to the Government of India of Be. 1 
of the excise duty payable on each mannd of sugar manufactured 
during the last season and then unsold. This subsidy was to be 
realised from the industry later on. Future prices of sugar were 
to be fixed by the commission in consultation with the Control 
Board but the price of the cane for the next crushing seasons 
was estimated at As. 4-9 a maund and it was hinted that in view 
of the heavy stocks and a shorter crushing season next year the 
price of sugar next season would be about Bs. 9 a maund. 
Arrangements were also to be made for 1940-41 for converting into 
gur, rah or khandsari a oosiderably greater proportion of the crop 
than was done in the previous seasons and a scheme for restriot- 
ing areas under cane in the vicinity of factories was to be for- 
mulated for the 1941 sowing season- 

In October 1940 the Sugar Commission decided that the 
factories in the two provinces should manufacture on a quota 
basis for each mill 7,20,000 tons of sugar in 1940-41 in a crushing 
season of 97 days and on the basis of oane^price at four annas six 
pies per maund, besides the provincial cess of three pies per 
maund ( instead of 6 ) and the special or excise repayment cess 
amounting to six pies per maund lof cane. The Co-operative 
Societies' Commission was also reduced to 2 pies a maund. Facto- 
ries were to apply on these conditions for crushing licences by 
the 15th ot October under penalty of being deprived of the beni- 
fit of the recent suspension of payment of rupee one per maund 
in excise duty on sugar. The basic price of new sugar was fixed 
at Eb. 9-2-0 per maund except in port markets. This policy of 
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restriotiva prodoction deaided upon by tbo Sugar CotnmissiotJ 
■waB criticised by the president of the Sugar Mills Association on 
the grounds that it would causa tha carry-over at tbo end of the 
next season { November 1941 ) to exceed 4.00.0CO tons as pre- 

viouslj agreed between the industry and the two provincial 
Goveromeuts and that the production in tbo season 1941'42 
would have to bo curtailed to 5,20.000 tons to bring down the 
carry over to 2,00.000 tons at the close of that season as agreed 
between the Governments and tbo indnslry. Snob a policy would 
lead to an increase in manufacturing expenses, higher selling , 
prices and loss to tbo growers, and the factories in U. P. 

Bibar would not be able to sell their sugar competitively v?itb 
factories out aide tha two provinces. Hence, it was suggested 

that if the financial crisis was to be averted then arrangements 
for export of sugar to United Kingdom to the extent of 2 ,OO.COO 
tons immediately and a further 2.00,000 tons in 1941 sbonld be 
made. This would enable the factories to crush at full length of 
the season and reduce their costs and the growers would be saved 
from immense losses on their standing crops. Unofficial opinion 
also suggested a balancing of the economy of the sugar factories 
and sufifering some losses by them, wise control and regulation 
of the industry by the state, relief from governmental burdens, 
fixation of a minimum price of cane to avoid a fall, and finan- 
cial help in disposal of the surplus of last year’s stcch by 
tha Government. 

Dr- Eajendra Prasad also criticised the scheme ol the Govern- 
ments, to convert cane into gar and sell it or use it ns best 
they could on the ground that in Bibar and East U. P- 
cultivators depend mere or less exclusively on mills for the 
disposal of their cane, gur or hhandsari produced in these parts 
eing almost inappreciable. Ho suggested that the Government 
should forego the additional excise duty to enable tha sale of 
sugar at reduced prices ; they should withdrawal! restriotions cn 
the export ol sugar under an old and outworn international 
aggreement which was no longer valid,. on account of the majori- 
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fcy of the 22 countries, that wore parlies to it, being involved 
in war. They -were advised to notively and energotioally push 
the sale of surplus stock outside and to arrange for shipping 
aocommcdation. The Government only grudgingly yielded 
and accorded permission, hedged in by conditions, for export of 
a limited quantity within a limited time. He proposed that the 
factcries should imrohaso the allotted amount of cane at the 
price fixed by the Government and pay for them and then they 
should crush the surplus cane without paying down cash to the 
oane-growera. Slips for the amount of surplus-cane bought should 
be given to the cultivators, accurate accounts kept for them, 
and payment should be made as and when the sugar was sold 
at rates fixed by the Government with reference to the price 
•which sugar fetched. He also proposed the discouraging of 
excessive cultivation of cane to regulate the sowing in the next 
season to avoid a bumper harvest, and urged upon the govern* 
menta to amend their rules to give effect to these suggestions. 

The Government, however, went on with its policy of restrict- 
ing production of white sugar and with a view to solve the 
problem of surplus cane it gave an impetus to gur production 
by making provision for grants for the supply of Kolfaus* Inves- 
tigation revealed that in the eastern districts of U. P. where the 
problem of the excess cane was more acute the kolhus were nor- 
mally worked only for 10 to 12 hours a day. Therefore a wide- 
spread compaign was sucoesfully carried on by the field staff of 
the Gur Development Department in collaboration with other 
development agencies in the rural areas to persuade the culti- 
vators to start crushing operations early and to work their 
kolhus to the fullest extent of the time every day. To remove 
the paucity of kolhus in Gorakhpur, Basti and Gonda etc. hiring 
arrangements were made and a Taqavi of one lakh was sanc- 
tioned by the Government for the supply of improved kolhus and 
pans and for the payment of hiring charges. Big farmers were 
advised to instal power-crushers and financial help was promised 
to them by the Gane Oommissioner. The gur developmnet staff 
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was also considerably augmented in these districts. It is very 
doubtful if this ■will solve the problem of surplus cane. All 
areas are not gur making, an abnormal production of gnr vrill 
depress its price very low, the farmer is too poor to hold the 
stock and the gur deteriorates more quickly than sugar. 

On November 10, 1940 the joint conference of Sugar Mill 
Owners and Cane Growers at Patna resolved that the surplus 
cane amounting to crores of maunds should be crushed and can* 
verted into sugar, the Government undertaking to pay the mill 

owners their bare out-of-pocket expenses of manufacture amount 

ing to -/iv/lO per maund and to dispose of the sugar, and the 
mill-owners agreeing to crush the cane on the payment of bare 
manufacture cost. It was pointed out that similar measures had 
been adopted in Egypt and Uganda for cotton and also in Australia 
to help the producers there. This resolution was supported by the 
joint meeting of the representatives of the Bihar planters Canc 

growers' association and the OhamparanMuzaffurpur Sugar Mills 

Association on November 20- But the Government did not express 
themselves on it. Then in December, Dr. Eajendra Prasad 
put forward his own scheme to meet the crisis. He proposed that 
the Government should withdraw their control on the sugar 
industry tor the present soseion and leave it to take its own 
course except in the matter of fixing the minimum price of 
cane and providing for the neosssary inspection and supervision 
to ensure the correct weighment aud due payment of the prices 
to tbo growers. The minimum price for cano should be fixed 
at the factory gate at •/4/- pat maund. The cano ccss of nin® 
pies per maund (3 pies ordinary cess and G pies excise ' rebate 
cespl sbouid bo abolished and co-oporativo societies' commission 
rbauM ho reduced to 1 pic per maund. The Government 
might alga lay down tliat factories should not delay starting 
crushinc l)eyoud Dec. 10 and should continue crushing up*® 
li, it ciao is available." Working out the cost of produo 
ties of a mauna of sugar under the existing governmect 
trrsngemants arsd under his proposal to Es. 8/15/5 and Es. V/S/l 
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and adding a profis of -/S/- ho found thafc sugar would bo placed 
in the market at Ea. 7 / 10 /- i. 0 . at Es- l/l4/- less than under 
the Govornmont schomo. This reduced price would stimulate 
sales and consumption of sugar. Any surplus might bo adjusted 
in 1941-42, On the basis of selling price of Es. 7/8/* per maund 
the surplus might be estimated and the programme of crushing 
for the next season tentatively be laid down. Ucder his 
sohsmo the total of sugar production would be 10,00,003 tons 
instead of 7,20,000 tons under the Government scheme and 
the factories in TJ. P. and Bihar would be on equal footing 
with the uncontrolled mills of other provinces for competition 
in selling their stocks. The Government would not be a loser 
by foregoing 1.5 croros which the Central Government had 
advanced as a loan to the provincial governments enabling 
rebate of one rupee per maund in the excise duty on sugar. 
Under the existing arrangement the Central Government 
would be able to recover this loan from the provincial govern- 
ments in three years while under his scheme they would be able 
to recover 1.68 orores as excise duty on the extra sugar which 
they would not otherwise get at all. The local government 
would lose its cess for the current season and the co-operative 
societies half their commission and the cultivators (although 
they would get half-an. anna less per maund of cane than the 
Government rate) would be able to sell almost all their cane 
which would be better than to get six pies more per maund of 
cane with one-third of their production unsold. He further 
suggested a decrease of 2 annas in the calculated profits of the 
mills to increase sale and consumption and a proportionate 
distribution of extra profit among cultivators supplying cane 
if the average price of sugar at the end of the season was found 
to bo higher than Es. 7/8/-. 

In their joint eommunique of December 21, 1940, however, 
both the provincial governments stuck to their restrictive policy 
and concluded that '^in the interest of the industry, including the 
oane-growors it is essential that the production of sugar in the 
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current years season should bo restrloted’’ and that accordingly 
they vrere allotting quotas of cane to the factories in the two 
provinces estimated to produce 7,20,000 tons of sugar and 
had fixed the basic prion of now sugar ns announced in their 
communique of October 19 at Es- 9/2/- per maund except in 
port markets. They realised and deeply regretted that some 
hardship and loss would he suffered by cane-growers in certain 
reserved and assigned areas' in the Irans-Ghoghra Districts of 
tJ. P. and in Bihar whore gut was generally not manufactured. 
They were, therefore, considering ways and means of providing 
some compensation to the growers in these areas where cane 
would be left uncrusbed and could not otherwise be utilised. 
Dr. Prasad a suggestion of virtual decontrol was rejected on 
the grounds that it would encourage unhealthy competition in 
the industry and would devolve on the government a heavy 
financial responsibility without the guarantee of a certain 
solution of the problem. Likewise the proposal of unrestricted 
production of brown sugar or factory gur was rejected on 
the grounds of possible slump in sugar and gur markets 
competition with the cottage-grown gur and the diffioulty anfl 
cost of storage and risk in experimeotiag with a new product, 
With regard to export the communique said thot in last Julj 
the Syndicate received an order for exporting 2,00,000 ton! 
of sugar to Dnited Kingdom but sugar of the quality and it 
quantity required could not be sold at the price and term! 
lixed. The second offer could not be executed for want o1 
shipping accommodation. Keceutly the Government ol. Indit 
have announced to purchase a large quantity of sugar for tb( 
army and the E, I. By, has announced reduced rates for sugai 
• to Afghanistan and Iran.- 

As regards compensation to the cane'growers promised 
the communique of December 21 the Government under tht 
Sugar Paotories Control Act proposed to reduce the minimum 
price of cane in these areas to-/4/3 a maund and at the same time 
to increase in these areas the amount of the oesa under section 
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29 of the said Act from 9 pies to 12 pies. From the proceeds 
of the sddiuoDal cess of three pies a fund for oompensalion to 
the growers, who normally supplied ail their cane to the factories 
and who this year would be unable to do so, ivas to be constitut- 
ed and an equivalent sum was to be added to it by tbe Govern- 
ment. Tbe governments recognised that the quantum of relief might 
be sensibly less than the return which the grower might secure 
by converting his cane into gur or otherwise utilising it. Tbe 
Budget figures of the TJ. P. Government for 1940-41 reveal that 
the imposition of a special additional cess of S pies par maund 
on cane delivered to the factories in the eastern d'stricts where 
tbe cultivators will be unable to dispose of their cane, is expected 
to yield 6 lakhs in tbe current and 3 lakhs in the next year and 
therefore the government has contributed additional 9 lakhs for 
compensation. The reduction of cess from 6 to 3 pies in eastern 
districts only for compensation in tbe current year, and the 
compensation of 9 lakhs sot aside from the surplus, has cost the 
province 21 lakhs in the current year and is estimated to cost 
26 lakhs next year. From March 24,1911, tbe minimum price 
of cane was fixed at -/l/fi a maund and cess at 3 pies a maund 
over and above the additional cess of 6 pies a maund even in 
the trans'Ghoghra districts. 

These government measures to meet the crisis have not 
satisfied the public opinion which thinks rightly that the an- 
nouncement of compensation is not only vague and unjust to 
tenants in free areas, who are as much entitled to relief as 
tenants from reserved areas, but it is also inadequate and hard 
on the grower. It is no compensation in fact to give with the 
one hand and take it with the other. For the follies of tbe 
Syndicate and mistakes of the Governments the poor cultivator 
is being penalised and crushed. He is on tbe verge of ruin and 
the government is accused of indifference and of throwing the 
loss on the tenantry. Tbe amount of the compensation, the 
basis of its calculation and the mode of its distribution are 
still vague and indefinite. 
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The industry is at present in the grip of a vicious circle an3, 
finds it difficult to extricate itself out of it. To our mind the 
whole difficulty is duo to the lack of an organised planning cud 
rationalisation of the industry. Sugar industry is "pre'enainentlf 
meant to be controlled wholly by the State" and the weakest 
spot in its organisation at present is that the industry 'U 
U. P. and Bihar alone is controlled and regulated by the state 
while it is uncontrolled and unregulated in other provinces and 
states. Por the sake of the industry and the various interests 
concerned, and even for the sake of the nation and the State, 
there must be an All-India control of the industry and co'Opsraticu 
and Co-ordination between the various provinces and the states 
to prevent mutual and unhealthy competition. The meaningl®®® 
embargo on export by sea to other countries except Burmo must 
be lilted up as soon as possible and the industry should be saved 
from a collapse and ruin. The only right solution is an out 6°^ 
out state plan and control of the industry. But it will take » 
long time. Meanwhile the cane cess and excise duty should b® 
aboliahed, increased railway freight should be cancelled and tbe 
Co-operative Societies' commission should be reduced to 1 P’® " 
inaund. If these suggestions are carried out the crisis would hi 
tided over. The countryside is seething with discontent set 
^ete IB commotion, confusion and unrest. Let us hope that th< 
Government and the mill-owners will rise equal to the oooaBiot 
and see to it that the situation does not got out of control* 

Iron and Steel 

iron and steel together with coal mining forms the sinew 
ot modern industrial warfare and is the foundation of the moden 
material civilisation of the West. It assumed importance evei 
m Bogland and Europe only after the Industrial Ravolntion, 
the manufaoturing of iron with modern processes is only c 
recant origin in onr country. Bat the art of smelting iron o* 
with charcoal has been known to onr countrymen since tim 

^ I immemorial. According to Professor Wilson “sbo Hindus bav 
^tha art of smoUing iron, of welding of making steel, a® 

»V0 had these arts from time immemorial,” while casting iv® 
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is an art fchat ig praotisod in Bogiand only T?i6hin few yoara. It 
■wag practised as an indigonons innustry in several parts of the 
country and supplied arma and weapons, tools and deooratives of 
remarkably high gradea. Those smelting furnaoes equipped with 
crude bellowa ware widely soattored throughout the oountry and 
were operated by the Agarias or Lohara with ore dug from 
shallow pits. The use of ohareoal limited the smelting to the' re- 
gions of timber forests, and the iron thus produced was forged 
in the vicinity. Like other indigenous industries the financing 
and marketing wore done by the merchant. According to Eanade, 
"the iron industry not only supplied all local wants, but it also 
enabled India to export its finished products to foreign countries. 
The quality of the material turned out had also a world-wide 
fame. The famous Iron Pillar near Delhi which is at least 
fifteen hundred years old. indicates an amount of skill in the 
manufacture of wrought iron, which has been the marvel of all 
who have endeavoured to account for it. Mr- Ball admits that it is 
not many years since the production of such a pillar would have 
been an impossibility in the largest factories in the world, and 
even now, there are comparatively very few factories where 
such a mass of metal could be turned out. Cannons wore manu- 
factured in Assam of the largest calibre. Indian wootz or steel 
furnished the materials out of which Damascus blades with a 
world- wide reputation were made; and it paid Persian merchants 
in those old times to travel all the way to India to obtain these 
materials and export them to Asia. The Indian steel found once 
considerable demand for cutlery even in England. This manu- 
facture of steel and wrought iron had reached a high perfection 
at least two thousand years ago." This smelting of iron by 
primitive and wasteful methods continued until it was routed by 
the power-smelted iron and steel goods introduced by the rail- 
■ways during the nineteenth century. According to the census 
of 1891 there wore 110,000 persons in Ohota Nagpur alone work- 
ing, as- blacksmiths and dealers in iron. Even to this day there 
Mo a large number ot small blast fnrnaoss in the wilder par^s of 
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the country specially in 0. P. and Orissa which produce soft iron 
for axe-heads and ploughshares by the old and wasteful methods 
of consuming ore and charcoal. In 1916 in the Central Provin- 
ces about 4 500 tons of iron ora were smelted in 200 native fur- 
naces. But this ancient iron-smelting industry could not with- 
stand the formidalile competition of the foreign supplies from 
large scale mechanised plants. The gradual extension of the railways 
and the growth of manufacturing industries led to the develop- 
ment of a few engineering workshops and iron foundries ' hut 
he.e we’-e limited by the extension in the use of machinery iu 
the country. 


Introduction of modern processes ; It was not until the I9fcfi 
century that sporadic attempts were made at manufacturing iron, 
on modern lines. In ll?? Messrs. Parquhar and MoWe begged 
permtssmn "to bore cannon and to cast shot and shell in tbe 
district of Jherria contiguous to the coal mine of Messrs. Sumner 
and Heatly." They worked only for two years. Thereafter in 
1 08 Mr. Duncan investigated the iron resources of Madras 
on ihe order of the E. I. Go. and started a small enterprise under 
ii; but It proved abortive. Then in 1825 Mr. Heath of the 
Madras Civil Service requested the Company through the Madras, 
overnmont to grant him the exclusive privilege of smelting iron 
an oro noing steel for which it was said that rich, ore for ' pro- 
ducing high grede iron existed in "inexhaustible supply on the 
surfHoe. near a navigable river, not far from the coast ; and great 
uc ance o fuel ( charcoal ) which could be procured 
.n the immediate noighhourhood.” Mr.' Heath resigned from 
ervice and m 1830 sat up furnaces at Potto Novo in 
ouhArcot. To f nance him the Madras government granted 
Mr Heath the contract for ge-ting the Cos investment of cotton 

forthreeyearsbnthissupplies were rejected and the contract 

Qisoon inue He was left with a debt of Bs. 135,000 to the 
Until continued to make substantial advances 

Novo 8- ? 1° 1833 the Porto 

Novo S.eel and Iron Co. tcok over the business and establi-' 
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shed more furnaces at Beypoor on bbo Malabar coast- In fact 
between these two places operations were carried on at five 
points bub only these two contributed large quantities, fn spite 
of several concessions to both the Company and Mr. Heath the 
enterprise proved a failure and in 1849 Heath owed Ks. 8-22,240 
to the government without producing appreciable quantities 
of iron. In 1853 the East India Iron Co. was started to taka 
over their properties with a capital of £ 4C0.000 and several 
concessions from the government. It erected two blast furnaces 
in South Aroot and Coimbatore districts. But on account of 
lack of capital, inexperience, lack of suitable machinery and the 
revolution in iron and stool production caused by the smelting 
of ore with coal and the production of steel by the Bessemer 
process, all those enterprises failed and their business languished. 
The last two furnaces were closed in l8o8, those at Porto Novo 
in 1866 and at Beypoor in 1867, and in 1874 they were 
taken up finally by the government. The failure of these 
operations showed conclusively that to be sucoossiul the iron 
and steel works should be set up in regions where coal and iron 
were found in abundance in close proximity and the methods of 
production must be modernised, 

Stmilar sporadic attempts were made in U. P., Bengal and 
Bombay and they met with a similar fate. In the Kumaon 
district of TJ. P. investigation was carried out in 3837 and 
furnaces were set up both by Government and private bodies hut 
they failed on account of lack of fuel- They continued their' 
fitful course till 1877. In Bengal Messrs. Jessop and Co. 
began an iron works in 1839 near Barnkar but it closed 
down very soon. In 185-5 Messrs. Mackay and Co. began the 
Birbbum Iron Works and produced 2 tors of pip iren a day but 
on account of lack of charcoal it slopped in 1860. Messrs. Burn 
andXJo. took up the works in 1875 but gave it up. Pinaffy 
on the river Nerbuda about 200 miles above its mouth the 
government established an iron works after investigation, but 
on the transfer of the official, responsible for the sebemo, the 
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governmenf; gave it up as a measure of ooonomy affeei" spenS'oS 
lakhs of rupees. On their failure to sell the plant the 
government handed over the territory and the plant to the 
Maharajah of Indore. Thus came to a close the fitfn 
attempts of the government and private European firms to 
smelt iron -vrith oharooal in blast furnaoes. 

From 1875 efforts were made to smelt iron vrith coal. I® 
the Chanda district of the Central Provinces Mr. Nees was 
delegated by the government to experiment with an exoe en 
quality of ore, but high poroentage of ash in it was a grea 
handicap. Then the Barakar Iron Works was started in lb75 
in the Raniganj coalfield for the production of pig 5ro° 
proved ultimately suocessful. In the beginning for four years 
on account of the poor quality of its ore and coal and ih® 
inadequacy of its original capital of Rs. 10,00,000 it produced 
only 20 tons pet day and suffered heavy losses, and close 
down in 1879. Then it was taken up by the government ic 
1881 and produced about 30,000 tons of pig iron between 
and 1SS9 when it was sold to the Bengal Iron and Steel Oo 
as a going concern. It was, however, not until 1899 that the 
shareholders wore able to get the first dividend. The Govern 
mont helped the Company with an order for 10,000 tons of P’S 
iron or castings per year for ten years at 5'’/o less than the pr’°® 
of the imported goods. Slowly the works were improved 
extensions made and in 1903 with a government subsidy 
of Rs. 22,500 a steel producing plant was installed but the 

manufactUTO of steel was unprofitable on account of the poor 

quality ol the ores for a long time. The stool mak'Ug 
department was closed down and its plant was a dead loss. 

1107 Mr. Watson estimated its output of pig iron at about 
50.000 tons a year. In 1910 new sonroes of ora in 
Singhbhum and Msnbhum districts improved the prospects 
the company. 

Strrl Proincilou ; — Although pig iron has been produced 
by the Bengal Iron and Steel Company at Eulti sinca 1®*'^ 
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yet it wns not until 1914 that tha production of steal by modarn 
processes beoamo a practical possihilily. In 1892 the Army 
Department bad set up a metal and steel factory at Jsbapore 
■which has been producing acid steal from imported iron and its 
present capacity is said to be 10,000 tons of bars annually. 
In 1898 the East Indian Eailrray established at Jamalpur a 
factory containing t'wo basio-linod 15-ton furnaces and three 
mills for rolling ingots into billots, bars and small structurals 
from the scraps in its various workshops and the present 
capacity of the factory is 6,000 tons of steel and 3000 tons ot 
casting. But both of these enterprises did not utilise native 
pig-iron containing a large quantity of phosphorus and wera 
not run on ordinary commercial principles. In 1905 the 
Bengal Iron and Steel Company attempted to manufacture stool 
from native pig-iron but it proved a failure and in sis months 
the Company lost fii lakhs'and its steel plant costing 17i lakhs 
was closed down. The poor quality of the ore, low price of 
imported steel, orders for small quantities ot numerous sections, 
the inferior quality of pig-iron used for stool making and the 
necessity of importing fire-bricks and ferro-manganesa were the 
chief causes of this dismal failure. Later on the works were 
extended and remodelled and the good ores of the Iron Belt 
from 1910 in Singbbhum and Manbhum improved the chances 
ot steel production. The works now produce pig-iron pipes, 
railway and other castings. 

Mr. Tala and the discovery of the Iron Belt ; — In the 
meantime Mr. J. N. Tata, the most celebrated 'industrial mag- 
nate of our country, who bad already made a big fortune in his 
Empress Mills (oetton) at Nagpur was busy with his prospecting 
operations to open the nowfamous Ironbelt of the country which 
ultimately revolutionised the iron and steel industry and made 
its history virtually a romance. He did more than any body 
else for the establishment of the Indian iron and steel industry. 

In the Chanda district of the 0. P- where Mr. Nees was experi- 
menting in 1875 under Government direction to smelt iron with 
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ooali Mr. Tata vranted to vnderlato iron soiaUing in 1835 Lii.' • 
■tras retused permission by tbo Government. Ho had read 

iVa 

report wrilten by K. von Scbvrnrtz, a German export) on 
prospects of iron manufacturing in the Central Provinces, 
led bim to a bard and prolonged enquiry ns to tbe prospect- 
producing iron and steel on a largo scale and on a ootnmet-oiabj 
prodtablo basis- A large quantity of coal, obtained from 
Warora coal mines, ovrned and operated by tbo GovernCien*' 
and to ■which a small railvray bad been built, lay near “n 
nearly 2^ miles long by i mile bread" and yielding 70% 
from tbe ore. But the coal rvith a large percentage of asb 


non-coking. Mr. Tata found out two main obstacles in the 
of a successful operation cf the industry : the non-acoessibil’ty 
of good coking coal from Jharia a..d Rnnignnge by the iron 0^*^= 


of tbe Chanda district and tbe antiquated and vexatious rules re 
prospecting and mining licences of the Government of In^’® 
under •wbiob licences could be granted only to individuals 
not to companies and on tbe ascertainment of tbe comcocte'®^ 
possibility the Government could intervene and a'uction off tb® 


mining rights. Therefore, when he "wanted to take over lb® 
Government coal mine at Warcra together with control of 
short railway his offer was rejected. In 1899 with the ooniiDg 
of Iiord CuTzon these stupid mining regulations were liberal's®^ 
and Mr. Tata succeeded in interesting Lord George Ham'b®®' 
the then Secretary of State, in bis project. Having obtained . 
the official support Hr. Tata got a more comprehensive and ds* 
finite idea about the commercial pr-ispeots of an iron and st®®' 
industry from tbe report of Gonerab S. Mahon, the superiu' 
tendent of tbe Government Ordnance Pactory, at Oossipore. 
was Mr. Mahon who pointed out tbe existence of good coking 
coal in large quantities in the Bebnr coal mines and suggest®® 
that a place in the proximity of tbe coal mines and commanding 
large markets would be tbe mest suitable site for iron and steel 
mdustry. He also insisted upon tbe most up-to-date methods 
and works, expert management with local experience and tb® 
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greatest economy in the colleotion of raw materials. Then in 
1£02 Mr. Tata ■went on an extensive tour of the the iron belts of 
Great Britain and United States of Ameriea, consulted iron 
masters and mining experts and brought out Mr. 0. 
M Weld, a consulting mining and metallurgical engineer, for 
exploration and experiment in the course of ■which he opened the 
great Iron Belt of the country between 1903-05. Mr. Tata, 
however, could not see the completion of his labour as be died 
in 1904, but his sons and successors took up the matter and 
carried bis work to fruitation. 

Investigation was carried on first at Lohara in the Chanda 
District but insuffioioncy of ore and difficulty of coal led to 
investigation in Drug district which had plentiful ore but no coal. 
Then a midway place between the Bihar coal and Drug ore was 
thought of, when Mr, P. N. Bose, of the Geological Survey of 
India, then in the service of Mayurbhanj State, called the survey 
party into that state and there was found the enormous deposits 
of iron ore which Mr. Bose persuaded the Tatas to exploit com- 
mercially. This Iron Belt has some of the richest iron deposits 
of the world and although the ore supplies are not so plentiful 
ns in many western countries yet they are adequate to sustain an 
iron and steel industry equal to that of Great Britain or one- 
fifth of the United States of America for 300 years. According 
to Mr. H. 0. Jones on the Geological Survey the Orissa iron belt 
has 2,832,000,000 tons of ores possessing fiO'Vo of iron ; while an 
American mining engineer holds that 400 miles west and 200 
miles south of Calcutta there are 20,000 m. tons of high grade 
ore at an average distance of 125 miles from the Bengal coal 
areas. The ore is found at or near tops of hills rising to 2,000 to 
3,000 feet above the sea level which run continuously for 40 miles 
and contains over 60 to 70 per cent iron. Sulphur is hardly 0.06%. 
and phosphorus 0.08%. The iron belt extends from the deposits of 
Gurumaishini in Mayurbhanj state westwards through the Keonj- 
bar and Bonai areas to the subdivision of Kolhan in Singhbhum. 
Both in quality and quantity these hematite ores are thought to 
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exceed any other ores oi the same tind, inolnding the great Americas 
occurences of Alinnesola, Wisconsin and Aliohigan." AccortsisS 
Dr. G. S. Fox the hematite derosits rrill be sufficient for the ne^-' 
of the Indian iron masters for one tbcnsand years at the rate of 
m. tons of pig-ijon anonally. Besides the deposits of the iron belt 
there arelarge hematite deposits in G. P., U. P-,nnd Mysore sThieb 
are not -trorked at present on account of prohibitive cost oi fncb 
Besides hematite ores there are largo deposits of magnetite, iai® 
rite and clay iron-stone in Madras. Bihar. & Orissa, .4ssatn Bn« 
Bengal, bnt they are also not being exploited. The only 
in the otherrrise remarkably rich hematite deposits is thelorr per 
centage of lime in them and this necessitates the use of 
quantities of limestones as fluxes in the blast fnrnaces. 
regards the depth, facilities for transport and mining efficiency 
the Indian ores compare favourably svith the cres of the other 
countries. The material is obtained on the surface and there 
IS ao need of pumping. Sufficient quantities of limestones are 
o e fonnd m the different parts of the countrv bnt the relatively 

ncher..nnplies are at a great distance from the existing rvorks.- 

imi ar ythe dolomite limestones are obtainable in aneqnr'^® 
quantuies at reasonable distances from the existing vrorks 
hey are of very poor quality. The supply of manganese ari 
large supplies ol high grade iron are fc«ca 
sunulie'T'”' qoality coal. Hoiverer. the cc*^. 

eupplie. are neither so abundant nor of good qualitv as those.ci 

>ron According to Dr. Fox the total coal resources of H-e 

aTa rour 

is ve Assam from irhere its transport 

ael7 of suitabta 

oual tJ r n r'!"" I- 

BrSh cTl r'"'" much inferior to the 

pWnLr ° 7 percentage of ash and 

the use f ’ percentage of phosphorns necessitates 

nah caateot oC eoa\ makes tba perceatng? 
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tar loTrer whioh prevents the manufacture of disinfectants and 
dyes by the Indian manufacturers and tbeferro-manganese obtain- 
ed from the native blast furnaces contains more than 0.3% of 
phosphorus fixed by the European makers. To smelt the 2832 m. 
tons of the hematite ores of the Iron Belt alone into pig iron a 
minimum supply of good coking coal should be 3,000 m. tons 
urhereas the total reserves of the Bengal, Behar, Orissa and 
Assam amount only to 2.400 tons. The iron and steel industry 
also suffers from serious deficiencies in the quantity and quality 
of both skilled and technical labour force and unskilled labour 
and from the relatively high temperature of summer and 
autumn, 

The epoch-making discovery of the iron bolt in 19C5 led to 
the formation of the famous Tata Iron and Steel Comany which 
was floated in 1807, In the previous year the Tatas had appeal- 
ed to the financial houses in London for funds but in vain. 
Then in 1907 when the swadesbi movement was in the ascendant 
a new prospectus was issued and the entire capital of £ 1,63,000 
was subscribed within three weeks. With the help of a well- 
known firm of construction engineers from Pittsburg the oonstrno- 
bion of the plant began in 1908 and completed by 1910. The 
company was first established at Sakchi in the Singbbhum 
district in a jungle but by 1912 the site grew into the 
celebrated Jamshedpur, “ a most up-to-date industrial city with 
broad and straight roads, water-works, electric lighting, residential 
houses and schools and clubs”.®' It is a great cosmopolitan 
place and before the Great War it not only had a large labour 
force from all over India but also representatives ofiBnglish men, 
Americans, Germans and Austrians, Italians and Swiss and 
Chinese in the staff of its technical and skilled workers. The 
Tata Co. has now one of the biggest and finest equipped iron 
and steel plant in the world with extensive collieries, ores, 
limestone and dolomite quarries ete. It owns very rich iron ores 


21. H. It. Dey; cp. cit. p. 157. 
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in Maynrbhani, in Orissa, and Baipur in Central ProvincaH, 
manganese deposits in Balagbat in 0. P., magnesite and cbromits 
in Mysore and coal in Jharia. The various parts of the machinery 
and original plant were purchased from TJ. S. A.> GermaoTi 
Belgium and England and technicians and skilled workers were 
imported from England, America and Germany. Before the 
starting of the works the Government placed a standing oroer 
for 20,000 tons of steel rails annually for ten years at import 
prices but the demands of the Munitions Board far exceeded 
this figure during the Wat. 

In December, 1911 pig iron was produced for the first tim® 
by the Talas and steel in 1913 ; the original works bad a 
capacity of turning ont 160,000 tons of pig iron and lOO.OOO tons 
of steel every year. In September 1912 a second blast fnrnaca 
was blown in and in 1913*14 the output of iron was 155,3^^ 
tons and of finished steel 48,872 tons" "and between 19l3 & l9l5 
the firm sold 106.795 tens of pig iron and 97,698 tons of steel 
I and paid handsome dividends. The war of 1914*18 came as a 
I great boon to the infant and pioneer " because by eliminating 
foreign competition from the home market and by raising price® 
j it created the most favourable conditions for the growth of tko 
^ industry and by 1916 the plant was in full swing. The Govern 
ment commandeered the entire output of the company and by 
placing heavy orders for the supply of steel requirements for 
the war in Palestine, Mesopotamia, East Africa and Salonica 
they gave it maximum encouragement. The prodnotion of ferr®' 
manganese was stopped in 1916 to meet the increased demand 
fer steel and extension was planned on a large scale by rnshing 
• through equipment from America, bnt on account of transport 
and other difficulties during the war and the postwar boom this 
extension was not completed until 1924. Under the 'stimulus 
cl war demand and high prices production was multiplied and 
m 1916*17, according to the figures of the Tariff Board, 147.497 


2S. S.L. Dey; op. cil, p. 157, 
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tons of pis-iroD, 139.433 tons of steal ingots, and 5^8.726 Iona of 
finishod steel were produced and by 1921-22 the figures were 
270,270 tons, 182,107 tons and 125, fc71 tons" ^ respectively. The 
Company paid very heavy dividends : 

1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18. 

8®/o IS'Vo 20% 20 Vo ( on ordinary shares ) 

25% 1804% £91% 291% ( on deferred shares } 

The Company rendered very valuable services to ibe Government 
by supplying 290,000 tons of steel rails at an average base price 
of Es, 160 a ton when they could be got only from America at 
the cost of Es. 200 a ton and that too at great risks and delays. 
Thus, the Government saved no less than Es. 600 lakhs but the 
strategic advantage of basing tho campaigns in Mesopotamia 
and E. Africa on steel supplied by India far outweighed any 
money-saving, and could not be estimated in terms of money’’. 
The Capital of the Company was increased from Es. 231,76,000 
to Es. 2,66,81,000 in 1917-18.2 4 

'With tho end of tho War in November 1918 prioes began 
their downward trend and there was a very sharp decline in the 
early part of 1919 and in 1918-19 the Co. paid a dividend of only 
7% on the ordinary shares and no dividends on the deferred shares. 
But with boom that sot in then tho prioes soared up again and 
reached reoord figures and for the nest two years between 1919 
and 1921 the company paid 16 percent perannum'on ordinaries 
and £02* per cent per annum on the deferreds. Then came the 
post war depression and with the slump in prices the price of steel 
fell low but the oost of production increased considerably on ac- 
count of higher prioes of coal and substantial increases in wages- 
Moreover the cost rose also because of the production of better 
quality steel to withstand the foreign competition. After 1921 
therefore tho company was involved in difiioalties and in 1921- 
22 it paid a dividend of only 4 per cent on the ordinaries and 


53. Qadgil; op, cit. p, S61 
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mg oa tha daferrode. Tho difliculties of fcbo company Trere 
^'Sli cost of coal and higher rragcs but also 

act that the greater extensions planned in 1915-17 could 

ospecrd‘!'"^?omrll th originally 

, . Bxtensions tberoforo vrcie executed 

over orr-rr freights costly. This caused 

ZIITTI permanently burdened 

its comDafci'f'^''^°'^*'°'^ charges and ureakoned in 

pLr n Thus the inordinate delay in the com- 

and risks durln« caused by the shortage of freight space 

the oomnanv i ®hort post war boom landed 

inteneifviD/f the post-^ar depression 

of the extansirnT^IsTh^'^'”" coinoided with tho initial stages 
middle of the war* to meet ir planned in the 

the Governnifinf • tu ° mcreased demand for steel rails by 

f^elped the industry bJiVeoHy Government 

shipping facilities and bv r«i arranging for tho requisite 
capital by private ind’ -o on the raising of 

Sheets and very hioH ^ firms. Satisfactory Balance ' 

the planned extensionn II attracted the investors and for 
Bs.352latbs anr be I in 1917 to 

furnaces and rolling milis t t 

furnace was blown in '"'l • ** ^919 the third blast 

n i.„.roa .t '‘* "• ■ 

80 per cent while the addU^ capacity of the factory by 
between 193 6 and IhUu • °° three open hearth furnaces 
sent. In December igsT^^'Iu 

and the production of stnoi f^last furnace was added 

duplex furnaces and fPo stimulated by the erection of two 

bars and rolled Steel 

plate, sheet and sheet bar^lnd^ billet addition of rolling, ' 
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In the moantima the phonomonal snooess of the Tatas led 
to the formation of a netv company knorvn ns the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company in 1918 with a capital of ^ 1 m. at Hirapur 
(formerly BurnpurJ near Asansol and near an important rail- 
way innotion and the coalfields of Jharia, EanigunJ and Barakar. 
The initial plant included two blast furnaces with a capacity of 
300 tons of pig-iron or 200 tons of ferro-manganese daily and 
byproduct recovery cokes ovens and in November 1922, the 
Company began to produce pig-iron, railway sleepers and railway 
chairs. In view of the unstable state of the steel market in the 
post-war period the company decided to produce only pig-iron 
for export and sale. The Bengal Iron Co. bad also registered 
a continuous and steady progress during the war and afterwards 
and produced a large quantity of ferro-manganese and foundry 
iron in which it has speo'clised. Its pig-iron capacity is 200,000 
tons a year and it now controls the Indian Iron and Steel Co , 
whoso pig-iron capacity is 350,000 tons a year, by purchasing a 
majority of its shares. Tbs United Steel Corporation of Asia 
established at Mnnohafpur in 1921 and the Eastern Iron Co., 
and Mysore State Iron Works at Bhadrawati established in 
1923 working its blast furnaces with charcoal are the other 
notable concerns started in recent years for the production of 
iron. The capacity of the Mysore state plant is 20,000 tons 
per annum. These are the only oonoerns producing iron on 
modern methods. The Bengal Iron, the Tata and Indian Iron and 
Steel Cos., and the Mysore State Iron Works produce over 
one million tons of pig-iron and export a large quantity to Japan, 
United Kingdom and United States, Germany, Italy, China and 
Argentine Eepublio. 

In fact so far as pig-iron is concerned the establishment of 
the various iron and steel works has not only turned India into 
an important seat of iron and steel manufacture but also as a 
substantia! exporter of pig-iron a branch of the industry in 
which India has not only attained manhood but has achieved 
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a remarkable efficiency and viee with the -oldest and the most 
important iron producing oonntries of the world. In the words 
of Mr. Parin an American mining engineer “India offers excep-' 
tional opportunities for the courageous manufacturer of iron and 
steel, she can produce pig-iron nt figures which defy competition 
and she can export it to any market in the world." She has 
distinct advantages in the production of pig-iron and the Tariff 
Board found in 1924 that she '‘already produces pig-iron more 
cheaply than any other country in the world.” This brcnoh of 
he industry is now firmly established and besides satisfying the 
demands of the foundries and steel mills of the country a rising 
Sport trade in the surplus output has been established and 
imports have declined to negligible proportions. Even before 
to War exports had begun and in 1913-14 no less than 
>592 tons had been exported. During the War there was a 
oppage and in 1918-19 only 9,596 tons of pig iron "were ex" 
ported. Thereafter the exports increased gradually in 1919-20 
0 >749 and rose to 118,546 tons in 1922-23. Evan during the 

post-war depression tho pig iron industry did not suffer much 
P I hut thereafter for some time the exceptionally low 

prices an slack demand caused the Bengal Iron Co., to close 

Tariff Board advised 

thl I pig-iron into steel ns possible. After 

9 Short-lived depression the production increased considerably 

w°rQlRPooo’,““^ 1929-30 it was 1,376,000 and exports 
ai^redl f In 1930-31 on account of the depression 

t-hcTDattor ^eolmed to 1.140,000 tons; 

1.557,C00 19^6-37 it 

•^f Pig-iron ^oro GooVooT' 574,000 tons. Tlio exports 
in 1938-39. l°ns m 19.37-33 and only 514.000 tons 

sfceol fcbn of- • • 

ct Steel before tl w ^ ff'fferent. There was no production 
produce steel r, ° even the Tetas were able to 

ncoonut of the government onoburagemont 
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during Iho ■venr bnfc thoir plant very expensive in tlio 

beginning and only the war conditions and prioos kept up -the 
production. Stool production is still relatively more expensive 
than foreign supplies although great reductions in costs have 
been effected recently on account of better equipment and more 
cfBcient operations and of cheap material and labour. Depen- 
dence on foreign teobuioians and managers bad bean a source 
of great expense and weakness in the initial stages but gradually 
the Tataa have followed a policy of progressive Indianisalion. 
Between 1924 and 1930 the numbers of foreign employees 
declined from 229 to 128. Since the War therefore the Tatas, 
the sole producers of steel in India, have made rapid progress 
and the produolicn of steel inoroised from 13*^', 433 tons 
in 1916 to 699.565 tons in 1927-28 and that of finished 
steel from 98,726 to 428,654 tons. By 1936-37 tho produolions 
were 861,000 tons and 692,000 tons respootively. After the 
i^epression of 1921-23, in spite of very trying conditions, the 
industry had advanced through the stimulus of protection since 
1924 when a fifth blast furnace was added and the capacity for 
pig-iron was increased to 900,000 tons a year. As a result of tho 
greater extensions the finished steel capacity increased from 
126,000 tons to 420,000 tons by 1927-23. Between 1924 — 27 
improved methods had also been introduced and this together 
with the low price of coal and the extensions brought down 
costs. But tho old plant had become obsolete and the new plant 
was not well-balanced. “The capacities of the coke ovens and 
the steel furnace proved too small, while those of the blast 
furnaces and the rolling mills turned out to he too large.” Hence 
another extension sohomo approved by the Tariff Board of 
1927 at a cost of 270 lakhs was decided upon which was ex- 
pected to increase the finished steel capacity to 600,000 tons 
by 1931-32 and to effect considerable economies in costs. This 
extension sohemo comprised “enlfirgements to the present coke, 
pig-iron and steel producing capacity of Ibo plant, and of tho 
consequent neoassary increases in handling facilities and various 
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improvamenta in the rolling mills and many other departmants 
of the plant.’’ 

With extensions and progress there has been a marked 
improvement in the quantity and variety of the products. The 
old plant upto 1924 produced only railsj struoturalSj bars and 
fish-plates but now in addition to these plates, sheets, tin-bars 
and slespsrs are also produosd. Most of the pig-iron produced 
which was upto 1920 exported and sold is now converted into 
steel by the Company in its own steel works. Besides a 
large number of ancillary and by-products industries have 
grown up round the Tata Company at Jamshedpur. The Iron 
and Steel Industry ■ comprises engineering trades like wagon 
building industry, the Tin-plate industry. Wire and Wire-nail 
industry. Concerns for the manufactures of railway wagons aud^ 
locomotives, agricultural implements, wire products, tinplates, 
enamelled iron-wares and cables, galvanized products, heavy 
chemicals, acids, fertilizers, lime, and ammonium sulphate, tea 
and jute mill machineries, tubes and coal tar have sprung tip 
in the vicinity of the iron and steel plant and the Tata Co. has 
entered into agreements with them for the supply of steel. 

In the recent world economic depression the industry 
in a bad way after 1929. It was due to the very low prices of 
steel and to the slackening of demand from the Indian railway® 
and labour troubles, which caused an increase of about Bs* ^ 
per ton. The actual railway orders in 1930-31 fell to loss than 
half the estimated demand of the Tariff Board at 195,000 tons. 
As the Board has pointed out in 1927 the success of the steel 
industry and their scheme for its protection were based on 
co-operation of the railways. The fall in the railway demand 
therefore, made the whole business unprofitable ; no substantial 
dividends could bo earned and markets had to be sought abroad 
for semi- finished steel. After the Ostawa Agreement such 
markets were secured by agreement with British stool industry. 
Moreover the reduction in the demand from railways 
partially made up by an increase of Rs. 20 per ton in 
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contracted price oI the rails and by small incroasos in duties on 
other railway materials. With the present war and ro-armamont 
programme throughout tho world tho steel industry has been 
stimulated again. Tho present war has mado India tho 
arsenal o( tho Empiro and tho steel production has been 
controlled by the Government. Last year tbo Tatns made 

1.140,000 tons of pig-iron and ■( 70,000 tons of stool. A 
largo expansion programme ooutemplated the creation of a Loop 
and strip plant, a tube making plant and plant for making 
wheal tyre and axles. When the last is put up they would 
ho able to manufacture all the components of locomotives in 
ndia with tho exception of boiler lubes. ' They were going to 
mannfaoiuro very shortly acid steel for tho first time out of 
tJ lan material -by an entirely now process. This expansion 
Boboma when oomplotod would increase tho pig-iron capacity 
to over Ij rn. tons and the stool capacity to about 850 to 900 
t ousand tons. The Bengal Stool Corporation which began 
manufacturing steel in 1939 has a capacity of 200 to 250 thou- 
sand tons and between thorn these two companies would supply 
0 whole demand of India for ordinary eteel and have a small 
surplus for exports. Enfortnnalely tho Government have not 
encouraged the manufacture of locomotives on tho ground of 
ao of suitable labour and cost and materials so far. Tho 
m ustry suffered from prolonged labour troubles in 1933 and 
t pig-iron declined from 1,6.4,000 tons in 1937-38 

° .576,000 tons in 1938-39 but that of stool ingots inoroased 

922.000 tohs to 977,000 tons and of finished steel from 

S.OOO tons to 726,000 tons. It was duo to tho expansion 

■ durin As a result of the war steel production 

j 1939-40 was inoroased considerably. Pig-iron, steel 

JGo 8 and finished steel inoreaaod by 18%, 24% and 17% respeo- 
bJoVa 'ndustry worked at the limit of its capacity and 
several months ahead. It also produced armour 
' sheets for helmets, steel buildings, 

nug supplies and parts for weapons and ammunition 
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and fcboro vras an espansion of fcho tool tnanufaototiag 
industry. 

In spito of her growing prodootidn India still imports a 
largo quantity of stool and iron goods, » tezidonoy which becamo 
more pronounced in tho post-war period. TIjo avorago annual 
import for thO pro-war quinquonnium was 603,000 tons, (or the 
■"•ar quinquennium it was 425,000 tons, for the post-war 
quinquennium it was GGI.OOO tons and for tho quinquonnium 
ending 1929-30 it avoragod 1,105,093 tons. In 1937-38 it was 
9.078,000 tons and 2,165.000 tons in 1938-39. 

Protection : From its very inception tho industry was fortu- 
nate m being the favoured child of the people and the Government. 

It was regarded as an objeot of national pride and glory: i£ 
lad a military and national importanoo and being an infant and 
sic industry it was able to advance very cogent reasons from 
ne proteotionisfarmoury (or public help and support when in the 
post War depression after 1921 it was involved in financial dis* 

SB beoanso of low price of steel and higher wages and prices 
o coa . The Fiscal Commission of 1921-22 had rcoommendod 
ase for governmental assistance. Therefore, when th® 
“™ent of India adopted the policy of discriminating proteo- 
the ““3 steel indnstry was 

1923 by a Tariff Board appointed in July 

• e greater extensions planned by the Tatas during the 
jar and completed by 1924-25 had fed to the purchase of tools 

heLT -rr Pnees and to consequent 

dlEBonltie^ a isation and burden of overhead charges ; the initial 
labour tha Pionasring concern, inexperience, ineffioiaut 

made the importing teobnioians etc , from abroad, - 

lively higher. With^Tb production compata- 
period due fr. ; , ^ prices in the post-war 

eiaal improv6merr'L'’d-^^ Productive capacity and technolQ- 
tiecaroe atill *sparity between the coats and prices 

lions and the d Pi'oqouuced, The unsettled monetary oondi* 

Ibo depreciated foreign exchanges in Europe and the - 
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depression in world trade lad to dumping of the indian market 
by the old-established iron and steel industry of European 
countries, The Tatas had moreover exhausted their credit in 
the market for raising the enormous capital for the greater exlen- 
tions, bad not built of adequate reserves to tide over financial 
difficulties and were finding it difiloult to meet the overhead ex- 
penses and interest on debentures and to raise more capital. 
Therefore they applied for protection against unfair competition 
and strengthened their claims for it by quoting the Fiscal Com- 
mission that the prosperity of such an important basic industry 
was essential for national safety and industrial development. 
They also recalled their yeoman serviees to'the Government and 
the country during the war and applied for the increase of the 
existing lO^/o ai valorem duty to 33}%. The Board found that 
the industry was essential for defence and important as a basic 
industry and that without adequate protection its development 
.might cease and production of steel stopped- The industry had 
natural advantages in more important of raw materials, an ex-* 
tensive and growing home market but suffered from a temporary 
handicap in skilled and technical labour. On account of wide 
gaps between prices and costs steel was being produced at a 
loss. The high costs were due to the large number of imported 
skilled workers and to the uneconomical old plant; and losses 
were also caused by the relatively low prices of rails supplied to 
the railways upto 1919. But with tbs extensions planned the 
coats were likely to be reduced in course of time making the 
production of steel at remunerative prices possible and the 
industry independent of protection. The burden on the consu- 
mer would bo only temporary. The Board therefore recom- 
mended protection for three years on account of uncertainty of 
prices. The formula adopted was that the amount of protection 
should be equal to the margin of difference between the fair 
selling price of- Indian steel and the price of imported steel. 

The protection was to take the form of specific dutie.S in addition 
to the ordinary revenue duties on those kinds of imported steel 
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■which were manufactured by tbo Tataa and on wrought iron . 

and of bountieg on railg and figh-platcs. Tbo duties on fabricate 

steel were algo to bo increased to help tbo engineering industry. 

The Steel Industry Protection Act was therefore passed in - 
1924 embodying these recommendations. On heavy steel railsi 
fish plates and wagons manufactured in India Bs. ’242 labbs of 
bounties were to bo given between 1924 and 1927. duties on 
steel bars and sheets were levied at Es, 40 and Bs. 30 per ton 
respectively. "With the grant of bounties on railway wagons the 
old guarantee of purchase was withdrawn- A special dutj to 
protect wire and wire nail industry was also levied and the tin 
plate industry was also protected. A 25% ad valorem duty rvas 
levied on fabricated steel imported ns a set-off against enhanced 
duties on raw steel to help eogineoring. 

Soon after this the fall of the continental exchanges and the 
continued depression in steel industry in the world and the 
consequent low price of steel led to large imporls and the Board 
was approached to investigate afresh. It recommended off- 
setting duties but the Government gave special bounties for one 
year subject to a maximum of Bs. 50 Inkhs. Again in 1925 the 
1. 8. 6 d. ratio and continued fall in steel prices rendered the 
duties inoperative and to counteract this difficulty the Govern- 
ment agreed to give additional bounties upto a maximum of 
Eg. 60 lakhs for the next t-wo years. In 1927 a second enquiry 
was instituted by the Tariff Board -which found that improved 
methods, new extensions and lower coal price and replacement 
of alien skilled labour hy Indians had led to reduced costs and 
improved position of the industry but it still needed protection 
on a smaller scale. Bounties -were abandoned and the protection 
took the form of increased import duties for tbs next seven years. 
The Board nredioted a bright future for the industry 
expected that by 1933-34 the industry -would be independent of 
pToteotioD, and said that no scheme of protection would ha 
Buooessfnl, -without the co-operation of the railways which were 
the largest consumers of steel. The Steel Industry Frotection 
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Acfc of 3928 wag passed to give effoofc to the Boards’ recomman- 
dations wbiob dilTorontiotod between British and non-British 
steel to secure a fair distrii>utioa of the burden on consumers 
and OQsuro stability of protection to tiio industry. The duties on 
wagons and wire and wire-nails were abolished but those on 
tin-plates and engineering were reduced, In 1931 on account 
of low price of galvanised sheets an additional duty was imposed 
on imported galvanized sheets in 1931 and the protection to the 
wire and wir nail industry was restored in 1932 and in 1934 a 
duty of Eg. 45 per ton on wire and wire nails was levied. 

Ohanges •wore also made in 1933 on account of the Ottawa 

Agreement and the supplementary iron and steel agreement. 

Preference was extended to such iron and steel goods as 

Wore not protected and to maohinories which were not imported 
freely or were not subject to the temporary duty of 10%^ 
valorem. In other words preference was given only to 
iBachineries which were subject to 25% ad valorem duty. 
Under the Supplementary agreement import duly on galvanized 
ghoets was adjusted as follows: Es. 30 per ton on sheet made 
from Indian bar in U. K.; Bs. 53 per ton on sheet made from 
non-Indian bar in TJ. K. and 83 per ton on sheet not made 
in tbeXJ. K. The operation of the .4ct of 1927 and the Amend- 
niont Act and the Wire Protection Act of 1932 was extended 
to Oct. 1934 and in the meantime a fresh enquiry was made by 
the Board which recommended reduced scale of duties and to 
maire up the deficit in customs revenue an excise duty of Es- 4 
per ton on gteol ingots and a oountorvaiiing customs duty on 
steel ingots imported were to be imposed. The countervailing 
wag additional to the protective duties and alternative to 
ad Valorem duties on un-protectod articles. The Iron and 
Steel Duties Act of 1934 gave effect to these recommendations. 
Uater on it was decided to oontinuo the protective duties of 1934 
until March 1941 and on March 24. 1941 the Assembly decided 
to continue the duties to March 1942> because it was not 
possible and useful to appoint a Tariff Board to inquire into the 
condition of the industry in the unsettled state of the present 
War. 
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Cement Industry 

Modern cement dates back to 1824 when Joseph Aspden 
of Leeds in England) succeeded in making a cement with 
materials which he procured from separate sources, instead of 
those which were found already combined by nature, such as 
the volcanic ash used by the Eomans. Ho obtained a patent for 
his process and called the product “ Portland Cement, 
because when it hardened it resembled the widely used building 
stone from the Isle of Portland- Any cement manufactured on 
the principle discovered by J. Aspden came to be known as 
Portland cement. 

The Indian cement industry is only of recent growth. 
Although India possesses suitable materials in large quantity for 
'the manufacture of cement and -provides an extensive home 
market for it, it was not till the outbreak of the World War of 
1914-18 that the industry assumed any national importance 
and was succosslul in turning out cement to match tbe 
British standard specif ioaf ions. India used to import about 
180.000 tons of cement every year before the War but there 
was a considerable increase in tbe demand for cement for cons* 
truotional purposes in tbe post-war period by railways for 
bridges etc. and by local bodies for the same purposes and for 
building houses. At present the annual consumption 
about 1,000,000 tons. With the growth of ferro-concrete tbe 
use of cement is increasing very fast. 

Alihongh tbe South India Industrials Ltd, bad been 
started in 1897, yet the mannfacturo of Portland cement com* 
mencod in India as late as 1904 in Madras. At the ove of 
the War this was the only cement works ; none of the other 
three companies floated in 1912 and 1913 had actually com* 
mecced to manufacture when the War began. These three 
were the Porehinder, the KatJii and the Bundi cement factork^' 
The Indian Cement Company at, Porebunder in Kathiawar 
began to work from lOctober 1914; the Katni Cement and 
etrial Co. Ltd. with its works at Katni in 0-P. started working in 
January 1915, and the Bnndi Portland Cement Ltd. commenoen 
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production nfc Lakheri in the Bundi State ( Bajpntana ) in 1916. 
As originally equipped tho throe plants together had an output 
of 76,000 tons. The war gave a fillip to the industry and the 
post-war boom witnessed a remarkable increase in the building 
industry which reacted very favourably on the cement industry. 
India has plentiful supplies of excellent limestone well distri- 
buted all over the country and the prosperity of the war and 
post-war years led to a phenomenal increase in the industry. 
It was-patronised by the Government who purchased the bulk 
of the output and controlled the industry in the later part of 
the war till 1919. 

Immediately after the war followed the boom years of '1919 
and 1920 and the prospects of industrial expansion seemed 
unlimited, and every week saw fresh flotations. Thera also 
began a wide speculation in cement and from 1919 to 1922 no 
leas than 7 new companies were registered. The cement 
factories wore now earning very large profits and the future of 
the industry seemed assured. The three older companies 
doubled their output and six nsw companies began operations 
by 1923. Two of the new factories were erected near Katni, 
one in Kathiawar, one in the Punjab, one in Ohota Nagpur, 
one in the Gwalior state, and one in the Hyderabad State. By 
Oct. 1923, all except the last had begun to operate and these 
six factories between them had an aggregate capacity of 386,000 
tons. This rapid development of the industry naturally led to 
over-production and to a severe price-war. The aggregate 
production increased from 945 tons in 1914 to 236,746 tons in 
1924 and the imports in the same period decreased from 
165,733 to 124,186 tons. On account of this over-production 
and rate-war the industry was in parlous straits ( 1923-25 ). 
Most of the now factories were erected within the geographical 
marketing areas of the existing works and internal competition 
set up an insensate scramble for business at any price, for 
delivery over any distance, ignoring entirely the basic principle 
that cheap and bulky building material like cement cannot 
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carry heavy distribution and freight charges. The industry 
was still young and comparatively small and the consumption of 
Indian cement was about to 3 lakh tons par annum. This 
cut-throat competition and price-warfare resulted in tremendous 
losses (2 to 2j erores of rupees ) to the shareholders. This 
stale of affairs could not go on indefinitely and the year 1924 
saw the first step towards cohesion and concerted actionj when 
the survivors of the rale-war joined together in a petition to the 
Tariff Board for protection against foreign competition and 
prayed for the grant of a subsidy. 

Findings cf the Tariff Board: In their memorandum; the 
manufacturers had demanded the imposition of a specific duty 
of Ba. 25 a ton, which they thought would prove prohibitive and 
enable them to capture speedily the whole Indian market. But 
they were sorely disappointed and" found all their hopes 
shattered in the end. After a searching enquiry, the Board 
came to the conclusion that the cement industry undoubtedly 
had groat potentialities and merited protection against external 
competition. It was a key industry and fulfilled all the 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission. It 
abundant raw materials of excellent quality in the deposits of 
limestone close to the railway lines in various parts of the 
country, good clay in close proximity to the railway lines again 
and gypsum. The up-country market was very extensive and 
protected for the homo industry but * 7 } Bombay and Calcutta, 
the chief consuviing centres of cement, the long distance of the 
factories was a great handicap, and the foreign competition 
was very acute there. The internal factories were at a distance 
of more than 300 miles from any port. The naturcl advantages 
, ere to some extent counteracted by the 

tJetting fuel from the coal-fields which are situated 
° ‘Stances from the cement factories. Still the Indian 

Portland cement imported. The Board 
difficulty with the industry was internecine 
■ pe tlton in the home marhet and they condemned it very 
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strongly. They found Ibat ibe industry was at a special 
disadvantage in competition with the foreign supplies in the 
ports of Bombay and Calcutta because the imported cement was 
definitely cheaper than the home product. But the depression 
Was due to over-prodvctiori and rate-war and prices were 
determined not hy imports but by the internecine 
competition among the factories. Therefore; they totally turned 
down the demand of the manufacturers for a specific duty of 
Bs. ‘-:5 per ton which in their view was much higher than was 
necessary for the industry. They calculated that the annual 
consumption of cement in India was only 390;000 tons whereas 
the factories were capable of supplying a maximum of 600;000 
tons. They thought the conditions would become normal within 
a short period and the protection recommended by them was 
in the form of bounties on home product sold in the two ports 
of Bombay and Calcutta. This was to mitigate the disadvantage 
of the cement factories in their considerable distance from the 
ports or the coal-fields. Even this measure of relief was made 
conditional on the industry setting its house in order by 
regulating agreements and rationalisation of output etc.; and on 
the price of home cement being not reduced below the price of 
the imported cement. The Government rejeoted this conditional 
protection and did not take any action on the report. 

The grant of subsidy as suggested by the manufacturers 
was objected to by the Board on the ground that it would take 
the form of a proportionate reduction of the freight to the ports 
for each company and would necessitate the determination for 
each factory the port or ports to which the scheme would have 
applied; for unless this was done the public funds would be 
spent unnecessarily. Moreover, any such scheme almost 
inevitably involved an artificial limitation of the ability of the 
firms to ccmpete with each other in certain markets. The Board 
was of the opinion that whatever bounties were to be given 
should be at , uniform rates for all factories and should be paid 
only on cement consigned to those areas in which oompetitioU 
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of the imported cement ■rcas soriouely felt. According to the 
Board’s calculation the fair selling price of home cement in 
Calcutta was to be Bs. 50 a ton and in Bombay Es. 57 a tont 
The selling price of imported British cement in the ports subject 
to the then existing duty of Bs. 9 a ton was found to be Bs. 57 
a ton. The Board estimated the difference in price, at vrhich the 
home cement could displace British, to be Es. 8 a ton in Bombay 
and Bs. 12 a ton in Oalontta. The Board thought that the 
object in view would be achieved if the price of imported 
cement in the ports was raised to Bs. 65 per ton or alternatively 
if the manufacturers could receive a bounty which enabled 
them to sell at Bs. 45 a ton in Bombay. The Board considered 
it desirable that, if possible, the whole of the assistance required 
should be given in the form of a bounty, the then existing 
customs dutj' being converted into a specific protective duty of 
Bs. 9 a ton. The bounty would bo paynLlo only on cement 
consigned to., and via., the four great ports of Cnlcutlo, Bombay 
Madras, and Knraobi, and tbeir adjacent areas. After making 
certain deductions the total quantity of cement on wbioh the 
bounty was payable, was to be 157.000 tons. If the bounties 


were to be sanctioned for a period of 5 years the Board thought 
that the quantities of cement iiffcotod would bo lower during 
the first two years and larger during the last two owing to the 
probable increase in consumption. The Board suggested that 
if the expenditure involved in the sobemo were to bo consideted 


eicesEivp, then the cest could be limited by restricting the 
b..nn.y (o Bs- 5 a ton and raising the duty to Bs. 12 a ton. But 

It did not atiVDCa'.o this plan lest it might retard the growth of • 

const.tnp.icii. The Board algo recommended that every factory 
rccRsvui!, t.jo bounty should be required to submit half-yearly 
n- r* b!!< 5 ssles the Govemment of India and thaf 
” Cement might bn le«tcd at Governnicnt Tej* 

fcce or at reduced ebarges. I*, dl.l oo^ " ' 

redaction of the ecslc 

»--.n t.r.!l their eventual ai-olitian. But all the rccoW 
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mendationa of the Board wore oontiagont and were to bo 
inoperative until the condition o£ the industry was radically 
changed. Thereforci the Board recommended that in any measure 
•which might bo placed before the Legislature, -with the object 
of giving effect to its reoemmendutions, provision should be 
made that the Act -wou'd not come into force until the 
issue of a notihoation by the Government of India. Mr. 
Ginwala did not share the above vie-w He •wanted 
immediate grant of bounty as from the date •v\’hen the Bill 
becomes law, as it would have stimulated the growth of con- 
sumption by redneingthe price of cement. Ho, however, proposed 
that bounties should cease at the end of 2 years unless before 
the end of that period cement companies were able to satisfy tbe 
Government of India that the price of Indian cement in the 
ports was in such relation to the price of imported cement that 
the bounty would no longer be passed on to the consumer. Sub- 
ject to Mr. Gfnwala's dissent, as regards the scheme to be adop- 
ted, the other recommendations were unanimous. In view of 
this report, the Government of India decided not to grant any 
portection and the industry was left to its own resources for 
setting its house in order. 

Gorporalion for Competition : Being disappointed, the 
survivors formed an association known ns the Indian Cement 
Manufacturers’ Association with a view to fix and regulate 
selling prices ; but each company remained a separate 
entity with its own selling arrangements. Later on the members 
of the Assooiation agreed to a levy of 5 as. a ton on all sales to 
finance a joint "Sales Service" and in 1926 the "Ooncrote 
Association of India” was formed for the purpose of educating 
the public in the use of eement''and to provide free technical adyioo 
to the consumer. The nest step mooted was "The Cement Market- 
ing Company of India Ltd." but the negotiations over this were 
both delicate and protracted. No member company liked the 
idea of giving up control over its own sales and of disbanding 
its selling arrangements. Ultimately an agreement was reached 



and the cap«oily of each vrorkB uas fixed, the. aggregate tenpage 
boiDg 722 000 tons per nnntim. The industry recovered gradnaily 
from dopression and in 1930 through mutual co-operation a state 
of prosperity "was attained, sales vroro increased and the selling 
price of cement throughout the "whole of the country was reduced 
by over 25%. Since then the industry has made a rapid and 
steady progress. In 1930-31 the imports declined to 112, COO 
tons and in 1930-37 to 51,000 tons ! the total output of Portland 
cement from the factories in the same year was 997,000 tons. 

In 1932 the Coimbatore Cement Co. Ltd. "was formed mainly 
by the existing member companies and it added a tonnage of 60,000. 
The Shahabad Go. also joined in 1934 adding a further tonnage 
of 140,000 ; this brought the total figure to 922,000 tons for 
quota calculation purposes. The quota -was fixed rigidly but 
there was nothing in the agreement to prevent any company 
from modernising cr enlarging its plants to any extent it 

deemed fit. Nominally the inter-company Agreement was to 
last until 1940. 

The above quota system although satitfactory in certain res- 
psefcs militated against economic distribution and it became 
evident that a ocmplefca fusion of manufacture and sales , was 
essential to gat still lower prices. Thus in 1936, largely through 
the efforts of the late Sir P. E. Dinshaw a proposal to merge the 
manufacturing companies was drawn np and a year later a final 
scheme was placed before Ibe share holders of ten companies for 
their approval. The scheme was unanimoualy accepted and 
Avffusl 1st 1936 the Associated Cement Companies Ltd. «■’««■ 
registered in Bombay with an authorised capital of 
. 8, 00, 00, GOO. It was a milestone in the history of this im* 
portant national industry. According to Sir Dinshaw "The 
1 of the merger will not bo to attain a monopolistic position, 
ns ohjeoj will ba to make and deliver cement as cheaply 

s posaiblesothat it may be able to hold its own against any 
0 internal competition as well as foreign”. Tuo merger" 
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has offeoteS Rroat oconomies in the tvoTking operations of tho 
factories. Including the Sono Valley Co. with whom an ami- 
cable working arrangemoat had been in force for many yoarS; 
tho'total productive capacity of the A. 0. 0. was 14,G5iOOO tons 
in 1936. Tho total sales wore P, 81, 112 tons with imports at 
38,800 ora total consumption of 10,22,912 tons. Thereafter, a 
cut-throat competition began with the Dalmia Cement and 
consequently tho prices of cement wore very much lowered. 
During the year 1939 two now companies of A. C. C. com- 
monoed operations ; tho one at Rohri with a designed annual 
capacity of 70,000 Ions and the other at Snrajpur in Patiala 
State. Tho former is ideally situated to moot the demands of 
Baluchistan and upper Sind. Tho A. C. C. also decided to 
extend its works at Okha. 

The Dalmia Cement Limited came into existence in 1936 with 
an authorised capital of.Es. 500,00,000 but its presence was not 
felt till 1938. Seth Earn Krishna Dalmia, the real owner of 
these works intended to establish factories at Daudot, Jind, 
Karachi, Trichonopoly and Eohtas, but only two factories, 
one at Karachi and the other at Dehri-Ou-Sono wore manufactu- 
ring cement. The Dalmias were able to sell their cement at as 
low a price as Es. 26 and the coming of this cemont in tho 
market therefore, created a very tough problem of over-produc- 
tion and price- warfare once more. But Seth E.K. Dalmia admitted 
that it would not be possible to sell at such a low price when 
extra plant would be installed. 

Prospect and Betrospect : During the last 40 years the 
consumption of Portland cement in India has gone up by - 
leaps and bounds. Between 1900 and 1910 it increased 
from 43,000 tons to 135,000 tons. In tho last two pre-war 
years cement was being imported at a rate exceeding 180,000 
tons a year. But due to shortage of shipping etc. imports 
fell and Indian factories were established. In the first year 
.after the War a rapid increase in consumption began, and in 
spite of high prices it increased to 180,000 approximately. During 
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the next five years the ooDsumplion more than donbleS an 
by ]924 the home prodtiotion and imports together amonntr*^^® 
about 388,000 tons. Since the last "War the imports .are oon 
nuslly falling and in 1938-39 they reached the low ® 

21 214 tons as against 150,530 tons in 1914 and 118,507 tw® 
in 1920. The important importing countries were thoUoitr 
Kingdom, Japan, Germany, Italy, and Belgium. 

The problem today before the industry is of over-production. 
The totnl productive capacity of tbo factories of A* 0- C. is 
over 16,00,000 tons or nearly 30®/o more than the present tots 
consumption. Dalmias also hope to put an equal quantity on the 
market ■when all of their s's factories will bo working. The rir 
markable similarity between tbo present and tbo period botwoon 
1920 and 1933 when also six works were laid down, seems almost 
of ominous sigaificanoo. The production index number has risen 
from 67.4 in 1932-33 to 133.3 in 1937-33. Prices of oomont had 
gone down as low ns Rs. cO per Ion in 1938 — S9 from Ks- 
51 and 12 aunas in 1929-30. It is rally a boon to the consu* 
mors and the consumption has inoreasod very rapidly. Hue to 
tho present war, the prices have risco soroewbat, but not s* 
high as in tho last war. when in 1921-22 it is said that tho price 
of injporie.i ceniont wits no high ns Ri. VOO a ton and not lower 
than R«. 1.10. But unfortnnntely the IniR- of the home cement 
at that timo w.as taknii by she Mtinilions Board at first .<is Jls, 4C-M 
ft too nnd subtequcnlly at R.s. 55 a (on. I: was of cciirte 
very bnrj on th,? honin producers and iinfust also. 
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optimisin.” Tho ooment indnstry has no doubt made vory rapid 
stridesin its dovelopuienti yet it is all an ill-considored and ill- 
planned expansion. This unhealthy state cannot continue for a 
long time. The industry is in its full swing and requires careful 
handling and nursing lest there may be a crash and a collapse. 
Happily the' first year of tho present war has brought the dis- 
appearance of the^ prolonged rate war which had affected the 
resources of both tho rival concerns. The war has benefited the 
industry by bringing overseas orders and toning up the prices. 





